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TOO TRUE—A STORY OF TO-DAY, 


CHAPTER III. 


THE STORY OF COUNT KONISBERG. 


Te Camerons had forsaken the din-. 


ing-room for the cool porch. The river 
was now as pink as the roses which hung 
on the trellis; a soft wind was rising, 
so that numberless little sails fluttered 
like doves over the water; a great 
steamer panted by, on its way down 
from Albany ; a dark line of shadow lay 
under the Highlands; the green lawn 
grew more rich and velvety in the hori- 
zontal light—the faces of the women 
more beautiful. ; 
Mr. Cameron sat on a rustic sofa, his 
wife by his side, and Milla in his lap, 
her face, unusually pale, drooping lan- 
guidly on his shoulder. Robbie was on 
the steps, whittling out a miniature 
yacht, taking for his pattern that of 
their neighbor Grizzle, which was now 
lying at a little dock, at the foot of the 
Grizzle lawn,—or what would have 
been the foot, had not the unsparing 
iron-horse cut off its toes. The lovers 
were pacing slowly back and forth, 
Elizabeth still wearing her myrtle fillet. 
“T should think Grizzle junior would 
be out with his yacht to-night. Perhaps 
he’s afraid of her, since he got knocked 
overboard the other day,” said Robbie. 
“ He knows as much about sailing as 
he does about playing the flute,” laughed 
VoL. 1.—10 


Lissa. “Hark! we are doomed to an- 
other serenade!” 

“Horrible! how can you laugh, Bet- 
tine?” exclaimed Dassel. “I wonder 
if that fellow is to annoy you all summer 
with that outrageous flute. There ought 
to be an asylum, where people who will 
insist upon learning to play the flute and 
bugle in the open air, could be shut up 
in an enclosed place, far from all other 
human habitation.” 

“The joke of it is,” added Robbie, 
“that he does it on purpose to interest 
Lissa, It’s the way he has chosen to 
make his passion known.” 

“ Nonsense |” 

“You needn’t deny it, Lissa. You 
know it as well asI. He’s smitten—bad- 
ly. If you’d breaka holeiu the hedge, 
you’d see him sitting at this end of their 
veranda, rolling his eyes in this direc- 
tion, and redder than ever with blowing 
so much.” 

“Tf that’s the case, it’s a wonder you 
don’t encourage him, Bettine. Half a 
million is not to be won every day,” and 
Dassel’s blue eyes looked into those of 
the girl to whom he was betrothed, to 
read the effect of his light remark. 

“T have all I want in this world, 
Louis.” 

“Thank you, Bettine; but, for my 
part, I like money. It’s extremely un-- 
comfortable to have to do without it. 
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Think of that fool over the fence,—as 
incapable of receiving any polish as a 
boiled beet. Yet he will have influence. 
Already they run after him, because he 
has money, and spends it freely. That 
is the sort of people who rule in America. 
Blood, culture, ability, go for nothing. 
Sometimes I get tired of this country. 
You have no aristocracy,—that is your 
boast. Why, my dear child, you have 
the most cruel, tyrannical aristocracy on 
earth! A hog-merchant, when he sells 
enough pork, can put his foot on the 
neck of a gentleman.” 

“Don’t make us worse than we are, 
Louis,” sai¢ Mr. Cameron, who had 
been listening. “There is a class which 
is not made up of the suddenly rich, 
and which pays no homage to the 
money-kings.” 

“ Neither does it receive homage. I 
think you are mistaken in saying there 
is a class, Mr. Cameron. Isolated cases 
of people who preserve their self-respect, 
there may be. But, as a rule, the 
wealthiest are the most honored; and, 
unfortunately for the tone of society 
here, these usually are plebeians, with no 
traditions of what ladies and gentlemen 
should be. In Europe, if a man has 
blood, and education, he may be as 
poor as a church-mouse, but he will be 
treated as an equal by those whose fine 
instincts enable them to recognize his 
claims.” 

“You are too sensitive, Louis; some 
one has been wounding your pride.” 

“Tm insulted every day, as far as 
that goes, Mr. Cameron. I am poor; I 
work for a living; and the men who 
employ me are too ignorant to appre- 
ciate my claims to consideration. I 
wish I had money,—it is dull, getting 
along without it.” 

“Why, then, marry Mr. Grizzle’s 
daughter,” laughed Elizabeth,—“ follow 
the advice you gave me.” 

“ Has he a daughter ?” 

“Yes,” interrupted Robbie, “ but she’s 
just eleven, so you will have to leave 
her to me, Mr. Dassel. Otherwise,” he 


added, sotto voce,“ Tll warrant he’d be 
after her, notwithstanding he’s caught 
our Lissa.” 
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“Louis would marry no one who 
was not a lady,” said Milla. 

“‘ Then I’d recommend him to Camille 
Bulbous,” and Robbie chuckled ;—“ she’s 
large and white and waxy, like her 


father. She has a most imposing man- 
ner. But it don’t impose on me; for, 
when she called on mamma, she talked 
of nothing but her ‘servants,’ and what 
horrid creatures they were. ‘ You don’t 
know what you escape in not keeping a 
butler and a footman, and a French 
dressing-maid, Mrs. Cameron, and the 
gloves they make way with is frightful. 
We've dismissed three butlers in as 
many months, for obtaining false keys 
to papa’s wine-cellar, and giving parties 
to the neighbors’ servants every night 
when we've gone out. And Matilda 
wears my best dresses to ’em, I know; 
for I found an enormous wine-stain on 
my rose-colored satin, and had to take 
out a whole gore. I’d have sent her 
kiteing that minute, for my temper was 
quite upset; but she makes these three 
loops in my hair exquisitely, and I felt 
that I could not spare her. Jsn’t it a 
trial, Mrs. Cameron ?’—and then mam- 
ma answered very quietly, ‘ that, as she 
only kept three servants, and had 
changed none of them for the last ten 
years, she was hardly competent to 
judge.’ That took Miss Bulbous down 
a peg; for ten years ago her mother was 
doing her own work, and I could see 
that it put her in mind of it. She 
arose and said their span of black horses 
were so fiery they wouldn’t stand over 
five minutes, and she sailed out like a 
three-master.”—Robbie was whittling 
out his’ yacht, and naturally gave a 
nautical turn to bis figures of speech. 

“You talk too much,” said his mo- 
ther. 

“T know it, and I beg your pardon, 
Lady Cameron. But, mayn’t I just tell 
what Susie Grizzle told me, over the 
hedge, that same afternoon, that Miss 
Bulbous said to her mamma ?” 

“Tf it’s ‘over the hedge,’ it can’t be 
‘under the rose;’ but, you must not 
betray private conversation.” 

“It won’t do a bit of harm, and I 
want to betray it, dreadfully. She said 
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‘she called on us, because we belonged 
to the first families; we weren’t very 
rich, but we were aristocratic ; some of 
our relatives in Scotland were lords and 
ladies, and the law was a very genteel 
profession ; it placed a person quite on 
an equality with a broker!’ Then 
Susie’s mother declared she was quite 
afraid of us,—we had so many books 
and picters, and knew so much, it 
made her uncomfortable. But!’ she 
added, ‘Sam’s dead struck with Miss 
Elizabeth, and I s’pose we'll have to be 
sociable on his account.’ Then Miss 
Bulbous. hinted that she thought Sam 


could do better, as Miss Cameron was ~ 


pretty enough, but had no style. She'd 
advise his mother not to encourage it. 
If Mr. Grizzle, junior, wanted to reflect 
credit on his position, he ought to get 
him a stylish wife. He would have no 
trouble, for, if she did say it, Mister Sam 
was quite a favorite in society.” 

“ And Susie told you all this? She 
must be a queer child.” ; 

“She’s a little imp, father. Smart, 
and full of mischief. I didn’t want her 
to talk to me, but she would do it. She 
told me Sam had bought a flute because 
he had heard that Miss Cameron was 
fond of music.” 

The dismal wailing of that dolorous 
instrument still floated over the hedge, 
at this instant rising into such an ab- 
surd climax of discord that the fam- 
ily groaned and laughed in concert. 

“ Where’s my hat ?” cried Dassel. “I 
must get away from this. Better the 
city’s hum than the divine silence of a 
place like this, intruded upon by the 
brayings of an ass.” 

“Does it irritate you, for others to 
admire your Lissa?” asked Milla, “ And 
would you run away, leaving her to bear 
her afflictions alone? Don’t be selfish, 
Louis.” ‘ 

“That’s asking me not to be human, 
Milla. Seriously, though, I must get 
back to town early, to-night, which 
brings me to telling my bad news,—at 
least, bad to myself.” 

The lovers paused in their promenade, 
before the bench where the parents were 
seated, Dassel addressing himself to Mr. 
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Cameron, and Lissa looking up anx- 
iously into his face. 

“ What is it, Louis?” 

“T have been here six hours, and 
have not yet mustered courage to tell 
Bettine that I must start for St. Louis, 
within a week, to be gone, it may pos- 
sibly be, for a month.” 

“To St. Louis? this hot summer wea- 
ther! Why, Louis, it will kill you. You 
are not accustomed to so hot a climate.” 

She, who was so chary of her demon- 
strations of feeling, clung to his arm 
with a sudden close grasp, as if she 
would not let him go. 

“ Business, I suppose ! ” 

“Yes, sir. Borden & De Witt think 
they are on the track of those stolen 
goods. They believe them to be in St. 
Louis. I am to go, very quietly, to that 
city, obtain the aid of a detective there, 
and follow up the clue. They trust the 
matter to me, because they believe I can 
manage it better than most men. It 
will be a change to me. Ido not dislike 
the idea of the journey ; though Bettine, 
here, seems inclined to summon up 
perils. If only you were ready to go 
with me!” he whispered to her, “ then 
my only objection would be removed, 
But we are not ready for that, Bettine.” 

“T should not fear the climate for the 
next few weeks. What reason has the 
firm to suppose the stolen goods are out 
there ?” said Mr. Cameron, 

“You remember I have frequently 
mentioned a relative of mine who came 
from Germany, and established a silk- 
store in St. Louis? Hearing of the 
robbery perpetrated in our house, he 
wrote to me that some goods had been 
offered to him under suspicious circum- 
stances; and that, if the firm thought 
best, he would hold the negotiation 
pending until they could send on an 
agent to examine into the affair. From 
his description of the silks, the firm 
believe them to have been taken from 
their warehouse; the laces also are, 
probably, in the same place. If I suc- 
ceed in recovering them, I shall have 
the reward, which is a thousand dollars, 
to aid us in going to housekeeping, 
Bettine. The other two firms for whom 
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I correspond, are at present enjoying 
their idle season, and have no objections 
to sparing me for a month; so, I have 
concluded to go.” 

Elizabeth still clung to his arm ; her 
mother gave her an affectionate glance ; 
but no one heard the sigh which Milla 
smothered in her father’s breast. 

“It is strange,” mused Dassel, look- 
ing out dreamily on the darkening river, 
“ what merespider’s-webs will sometimes 
hang a man! It is no wonder that 
criminals never feel safe to enjoy the 
fruits of their guilt. They know not 
at what moment, through what unex- 
pected chance, they may hear the click 
of the prison-door shutting upon them, 
or feel the noose about their necks. 
Some trifle, which no cunning could 
have foreseen, will betray them. I have 
a morbid taste for tracing out extra- 
ordinary cases of crime, and learning 
what was the careless footprint left un- 
covered, or whose was the eye of fate 
gleaming upon the unsuspected, which 
led finally to detection and exposure. 
You would be astonished to find how 
often, as I have said, a spider’s-web will 
be strong enough to hang a man. Sit 
you down, Bettine,” he added, giving 
her a chair, while he walked, restlessly, 
up and down the porch. 

Robbie’s eyes followed him. It was 
toc dark now for him to continue his 
work upon the yacht. The moon was 
coming up through the purple twilight, 
large and full. A pillar of silver to 
pled and fell across the river. The in- 
creasing white lustre of the moonlight 


took all the color out of the grouped . 


faces, giving them, instead of bloom, a 
sort of weird radiance. 

“You want to tell a story,” said Rob- 
bie, his eyes still watching Dassel’s,— 
“you're as restless as the Ancient Ma- 
riner.” 

“ What are you talking about, boy ?” 
—the young man ceased his walk, 
speaking in a startled voice,—then, 
laughing lightly, “you have guessed 
* right, Master Robbie. I was struggling 
against the desire to tell a tale brought 
vividly before me by the subject under 
discussion. Tell me which is the wed- 
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ding-guest, and I will at once button- 
hole him, for I shall have no rest till 
the murder is out,—premising, however, 
that, unlike the Ancient Mariner, I am 
not the hero of my own story,” and 
drawing a chair beside Elizabeth’s, he 
added— 

“Tf I tarry to tell it, I shall miss the 
next train.” 

“Tt is not yet nine o’clock,” said 
Lissa, and “tell it! tell it!” said all 
the others. 

Sam Grizzle had, apparently, choked 
himself on his own flute, and expired in 
a splutter of over-due notes, so that noth- 
ing disturbed the moonlit silence but 
the low lapse of the river, as Louis Das- 
sel, in a musing tone, as if recalling the 
incidents, one by one, began his story: 


Do you remember my ever mention- 
ing my friend Count Konisberg? I 
presume not, for of late years I have 
dropped his name from my tongue, as I 
have his friendship from my heart. Yet, 
there was a time when Karl and I were 
like brothers. You know, in Germany, 
men are not ashamed to fall in love 
with each other. We have warm hearts ; 
and our manners do not hold too stiff 
arein upon them. So that the attach- 
ment between Karl and myself was 
well understood by our acquaintances, 

He was of higher rank than I, and 
had more wealth, for, as I have told 
you, my struggles for the Republic 
impoverished me almost in my boy- 
hood ; but, we sympathized politically, 
and once, when I was in great straits, 
he offered me a home and concealment 
in the most secluded of his numerous 
houses, a castle quite inaccessible to 
common travellers, but a most delight- 
ful spot in summer, from its high po- 
sition among the mountains. 

The,Count always passed his summers 
at Baden-Baden, remaining as long as 
there were any visitors to keep him 
company in his nightly sittings at the 
gaming tables,—for here was his fault. 
He had acquired a passion for that uni- 
versal stimulus to watering-place life. 
This did not disturb my liking for him, 
but, rather, excited my pity, and many 
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were the plain expostulations he had to 
listen to from me. 

Karl had not his rival in the king- 
dom in handling the sword ; nor in rid- 
ing a horse was any one his equal. He 
was an immense favorite with the ladies 
on account of his many accomplish- 
ments, as well as for the magnificent 
manner in which he wasted his fortune. 
Women are terribly severe in their own 
morals, but it does seem to add greatly 
to a man’s fascinations that he should 
be a little wicked. It is like children 
playing with fire; their mothers have 
told them it would burn them,—but 
then, how bright, how irresistible it is! 
Don’t pinch my arm, Fraulein,—I don’t 
mean you. It is the exception proves 
the rule ! 

The Count Konisberg won a great 
deal’ at the gaming-tables; but, in the 
long run, he lost, also, much more than 
he gained. It began to be whispered 
that he was nearly ruined. I tried, at 
that time, to save him, and had the 
pain of realizing that my influence was 
inferior to that of his master-passion. 
Yet, with all these disastrous rumors 
flying about, the Count would not have 
found it difficult to repair his fortune 
with that of some lady of his own rank, 
for half the court-ladies were in love 
with him, 

How surprised, then, was the world, 
when, at the end of his third Baden sea- 
son, he suddenly married the daughter 
of a Dutch merchant, who had accom- 
panied her father on a tour for health, 
and had watched over him, dutifully, as 
he drank the waters, week by week. 
Her great wealth was supposed to be 
the inducement. The daughters of Ger- 
man kings and princes might have a 
slender setting-out, compared with that 
of this untitled frawlein. Her father, 
flattered by the alliance, decked her out 
with jewels until she shone like the 
tomb of Mahomet, and filled her purse 
with guilders until it was ready to 
burst. That purse suffered many and 
sudden depletions, but always was pa- 
tiently refilled. 

The new-made Countess of Konisberg 
was a beautiful woman. She might 
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easily have been loved for her own sake, 
and I, for one, gave Karl credit for hay- 
ing some real affection for his bride. 
Her flaxen hair, when brushed out, must 
have fallen to her knees in a thick 
mantle; her skin was like snow; and, 
in the absence of that self-possession 
which comes from long mingling with 
good society, she had a certain gtateli- 
ness of carriage consequent upon a full, 
tall figure. Add to this the richness of 
her attire, and she was a wife not to be 
ashamed of, although she-quailed, with 
the natural timidity of her yielding tem- 
perament, before the cold regards of 
envious ladies of rank. 

I have heard that she always sum- 
moned the Count, before she appeared in 
full dress, to criticise her toilet, after 
having been once hurt by some sharp 
reproof of his on her want of taste. Be 
that as it may, they appeared happy 
together. No one could find excuse for 
scandal in the gallant, devoted manner 
of the husband. As winter came on, 
the pair went to Paris, were received at 
court, and soon excited universal re- 
mark by the extravagance of their ex- 
penditures, and the increasing beauty 
of the Countess, whose mauvais honte 
wore rapidly away, and whose toilet 
grew to rival that of Eugenie’s, both in 
its costliness and the perfection of its 
adaptation to the wearer. There is no 
teacher like love. The daughter of the 
Dutch merchant loved her lord and 
master (the very word, Bettine!) much 
more than he deserved ; and in studying 
to satisfy him, she delighted and pleas- 
ed all others. 

It was some time in the month of 
January that a strange thing occurred. 
You may have heard of it, through the 
newspapers, for the case was so remark- 
able as to arrest universal attention. 
Count Konisberg was called away to his 
estates for a few days, leaving his wife 
in Paris. Invitations were already out 
for a grand ball, to be given by the 
Princess Metternich, and the Count pro- 
posed to return, on the evening of the 
ball, if possible. He directed the Count- 
ess not to shut herself up, on account 
of his absence, and, above all things, to 
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order a new dress, and be ready for the 
JSéte, saying, that if he arrived in time, 
he would join her; if not, she could 
go under the protection of the elderly 
Countess Nold, who would call for her. 

The evening of the ball came, and at 
nine o’clock, the carriage of the Countess 
Nold drove up before the apartments 
of the Countess Konisberg. The old 
lady was anxious to be early in the long 
line of carriages, as she had not patience 
to sit over three hours, on a winter-night, 
awaiting her turn to alight at the im- 
perial residence. That early drrival, 
mind you, was one of the spider’s-webs 
upon which hung the destinies of more 
than one. Ill warrant you, Count Ko- 
nisberg has cursed it, heartily, every 
day of his life, up to this, if it so be 
that he is still in the land of the living. 

“ Ask Madame, the Countess, to de- 
scend directly,” said the arbitrary old 
creature, to the footmen who opened 
the carriage-door. “ It’s cold, and I will 
not alight if your mistress is ready.” 

She waited fifteen—twenty—minutes. 

“These young coquettes are never 
willing to part from their mirrors,” she 
grumbled. 

Just then Countess Konisberg’s dress- 
ing-maid flew down the steps, over the 
pavement, thrusting her pale face in- 
side the carriage —“ Oh, Madame, what 
shall we do? We are greatly alarmed, 
and the Count being gone, we have no 
one to direct us. The door of the 
Countess’-room is locked upon the in- 
side; we can procure no answer to our 
appeals, and I’m afraid—I’m quite posi- 
tive, Madame, that I perceive the fumes 
of charcoal !” 

“ Burst it open, you fools!” cried the 
old lady, jumping to the ground as 
quickly as a girl;—she had taken an 
interest in the innocent, affectionate 
bride, from the first day she had met 
her ;—her own old heart was so worldly, 
through and through, that this simple 
nature had a great attraction for her. 
She flew up the stairs, and applied her 
nose to the key-hole. 

“ Bring an axe,” she cried, “and say 
nothing outside. I don’t want the po- 
lice here, unless it’s necessary.” 
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The terrified servants, obeying her 
resolute orders, soon had the door 
broken in; the room was indeed full 
of deadly fumes from a small brazier, 
standing on a foot-stove near the chair, 
upon which sat the beautiful Countess 
Konisberg, in full grand toilette,her head 
thrown back against the cushions, her 
jewelled hands folded in her lap—dead. 

As sweetly as if sleeping, she reclin- 
ed in the easy-chair, her splendid hair 
elaborately dressed, glittering with dia- 
mond-dust, and the full folds of her 
white velvet petticoat and overskirt of 
lace shining with gems, as if dew had 
been dashed over them. I’m not a 
fashion-reporter, I hope, but I remember 
well all the details of this tragic affair, 
as they were, at that time, thoroughly 
discussed. It was shortly before I left 
for America, and I was then in Paris, 
endeavoring to raise money, to pay my 
passage. 

— “TI thought you sailed from Brem- 
en,” interrupted Robbie. 

“ Well, so I did, my child; but I was 
in Paris earning money as a tutor, as I 
have said.” 

“Robbie, you are so brusque, some- 
times, you are almost rude. Go on, 
Louis,—we are so much interested,” said 
Mr. Cameron. 

—Windows were thrown up, and the 
lights, which were expiring, blazed up 
again. The half-dozen servants gazed 
stupidly at their young mistress, It 
was evident that she had deliberately 
prepared for and committed suicide. 

“This is bad—bad!” murmured the 
old Countess. “I shall have to summon 
the Prefect. Poor child! I really be- 
lieved her happy.” 

“ And to think I should have dressed 
her, with these very hands, not over an 
hour ago,” sobbed her maid. 

“She hurried me so, for she said, 
Madame, that you would be early, and 
she did not like to keep you waiting. 
She would have every thing just so, even 
to the bouquet de corsage, for she said, she 
expected the Count would be home, and 
she wished him to admire her. She was 
magnificent! I was so proud of her!” 
with fresh sobs. 
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“ How came you to leave her?” 

“She bade me go, get my dinner. 
She would read until you came. When 
I returned, the door was fast. I thought 
nothing of it, until I came again, after 
your arrival.” 

“ Perhaps she is not dead,” said the 
energetic old Countess, “If she isn’t, 
I'll shake this nonsense out of her,” and 
she dashed an ewer of water over the 
white face and bosom, dragged the ap- 
parent corpse close to the window, fan- 
ning, clapping and blowing, until—yes! 
actually—there was a struggle for breath 
—the lids flew open and again closed. 
But, life was not entirely extinct, and 
those around her worked with vigor. 
In the meantime, the carriage had been 
despatched for a physician, who soon 
arrived, and, under whose careful treat- 
ment, the nearly dead was called back 
to the existence she had seemed so 
anxious to quit. 

Just as she was laid upon her bed, 
pale, exhausted, still scarcely breathing, 
her ball-dress drenched with water, her 
hair dishevelled, Count Konisberg burst 
into the room. He had heard from the 
servants what had occurred, and his 
face was nearly as white as hers, his 
eyes shot fire; it was impossible to tell 
whether he were most grieved or angry. 

“ Margaret ! Margaret!” he called, in 
a loud voice, “how is this? do you 
then hate me, that you kill yourself? I 
cannot believe it! Doctor, I cannot 
understand it. If she did not love me, 
then I have deceived myself. Suicide! 
was it then because I refused her a 
necklace, which would have cost me a 
hundred thousand francs, when she has 
now three equally costly? She was 
cross—but I did not dream of this. 
Great Heaven ! how pale sheis. Do you 
think she will live, Doctor ?” 

“She may, with extreme caution 
used in rallying her. But, she will be 
on the brink of the grave for some 
days.” 

“T, myself, will not sleep nor leave 
her, until she is out of danger. Give me 
my directions, Oh, Margaret!” bowing 
himself over the small hand, which lay 
motionless on the counterpane. 
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The Countess Nold afterwards declar- 
ed that a shiver ran through the hand 
as he did so. She, with characteristic 
decision, called for a dressing-gown to 
put on over her finery, declaring her in- 
tention to remain, as long as she could 
endure the fatigue. The Count courte- 
ously begged of her not to attempt it; 
it would weary her, and there was not 
the least necessity ; he had his orders 
from the Doctor, and should devote 
himself to their fulfilment. But she was 
in one of her obstinate moods,—provi- 
dential, I believe, she afterwards esteem- 
ed it. 

The Doctor went away, the maid 
curled herself up on a sofa, to catch 
snatches of sleep between times; and 
the two watchers sat, hour after hour, 
at opposite sides of the bed, their: eyes 
fixed on the patient, occasionally giving 
her a stimulating potion. 

“One can do this, as well as two,” 
the Count had said, several times. At. 
last the old lady began to nod; he 
arose, and going into the hall, gave- 
orders to a servant stationed there. 

“T have told them to bring out the 
carriage, to take you home. I cannot 
permit you to overtask yourself in this 
manner, my kindest friend,” he said, as 
he came back, and she started out of an 
incipient snore. 

“Well! well! I suppose it is so. 
But I love the child as a daughter, and 
I’m coming back as soon asI have had 
my sleep out, to see how she progresses.. 
Bye-bye, Margaret,—and don’t you do 
any thing so foolish again!” 

She stooped to kiss the patient, who 
was now lying with wide-open, anxious 
eyes, moving her lips as if she wished 
to speak. Suddenly, as her visitor turn- 
ed from the bed, she sprang half up from 
her pillow, crying out—“ Don’t leave 
me! don’t leave me alone with him /” 

“What is it she says?” asked the- 
astonished Countess Nold. 

“She must be wandering in her mind... 
I believe it is a consequence which we 
are to expect,” answered the Count, a 
little impatiently. “You had better go 
at once. Nothing can be more beneficial. 
to her than absolute quiet.” 
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The visitor glanced at the wife’s face, 
which had grown thin and haggard in 
its intense look of entreaty,—more pa- 
thetic in its helplessness than any appeal 
of words. 

“T think I had better stay, since it 
seems to disturb her so, to have me go 
away. She is a little flighty, no doubt ; 
but, *tis best to humor her.” 

She sat down again; profound silence 
reigned for about an hour. Suddenly 
the wife spoke distinctly : 

“Countess Nold, I pray you, do not 
leave me alone with that man. He has 
tried to murder me. If I am left in his 
power, he will succeed.” 

“She is mad,” said the Count. “It 
strikes me now that she confessed to 
me that there was insanity in her fam- 
ily. This explains all her conduct.” 

“T am perfectly in my right mind. 
Unless you wish to be accomplice in a 
murder, you must not desert me. I 
warn you.” 

“You see for yourself how absurd are 
her words. She shuts herself up in her 
room for the purpose of smothering 
herself, when I am miles distant on the 
railway. Mad! mad!” 

Countess Nold was bewildered. She 
stared at the restless husband, who was 
gnawing his lip with vexation, and at 
the wife, lying there half dead, but with 
beseeching eyes that kept themselves 
upon her face,—thus till the early day- 
light paled the wax tapers; then she 
shook the sleepy maid, and whispered 
in her ear strict injunctions not to 
leave her mistress alone, not even with 
the Count. 

Supposing this to relate to her fear 
that Countess Konisberg would again 
attempt suicide, the girl readily prom- 
For four days the Count kept watch 
by his wife’s bedside ; on the fifth, over- 
‘come by sleep, he lay ona couch near at 
hand, when she slipped softly from her 
‘room, was speedily dressed by her maid 
and the Countess Nold, drove to the 
office of the Prefect of Police, and en- 
tered an accusation against her husband, 
for an attempt upon her life. 

She stated that, on the evening of the 
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ball, after being dressed, she sent her 
maid down to dinner, and was beguiling 
the time with a book, when the Count, 
quite to her surprise, suddenly appeared 
in her room. She had not expected him 
until a later hour. He threw off a large 
travelling cloak, and a cap, as he en- 
tered, turning the key in the door. She 
was glad to see him, as they had never 
been separated so many days since their 
marriage ; he was in good spirits, com- 
plimented her on her toilet, and finally 
sat down on the arm of her chair, with 
his arm about her neck, and his hand- 
kerchief pressed to her face. 

“ Your handkerchief smells of chloro- 
form,” she said. 

“T had the toothache on those horrid 
cars,” he made answer. 

“Take it away, dear Karl,—the odor 
overpowers me!” 

She testified to a distinct conscious- 
ness, that he pressed it closer to her 
nostrils. She struggled a little; but 
after that she remembered nothing, 
until she was aroused from a death-like 
trance, to hear her attendants talking 
of her attempt at suicide. She declared 
that she had never attempted her own 
life—that she knew nothing of the 
brazier of charcoal, nor of how it came 
to be lighted in her apartment—that 
she had not locked her door—and that 
it was her belief that Count Konisberg 
had, in some manner, and for some pur- 
pose unknown, plotted the whole affair, 
so as to murder her in such a manner 
as to make it appear that she had com- 
mitted suicide. 

When she had thus made oath, she 
went away with the Countess Nold, 
who gave bail for her appearance as 
witness, when she should be called to 
trial. That evening Count Konisberg 
was in prison, and Paris wild with fly- 
ing rumors. ‘ 

The accused man soon had a hearing, 
in which he proved an alibi, having, at 
that hour, just alighted from a train, at a 
station in another part of the city, and 
the footman testified to having admitted 
him, after the physician had been sum- 
moned. His defence was, that his wife’s 
mind had been affected by the fumes of 
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the charcoal, and that this disturbed 
vision, when passing into the comatose 
state, upon coming out of it, appeared 
to her like reality. It might even be 
that memory was so affected that she 
eould not recall the motives which 
urged her to suicide, nor the prepara- 
tions made to effect it. These motives 
he attributed to pique, at his having 
refused her an extravagant gift, which 
she demanded. He spoke so reasonably, 
his demeanor towards his wife was so 
compassionate, his scorn at the idea of 
attributing such a crime to him, so 
noble, that not one person in one hun- 
dred believed him guilty, and he would 
have been dismissed without being re- 
manded for farther trial, had not an- 
other spider’s-web reached out and 
caught him. 


A miserable charcoal-vender came 


forward and testified, that, on the night 
in question, at about eight o'clock, a 
tall gentleman in a cloak, with his trav- 
elling cap pulled over his eyes, stopped 
and bought of him a few sous’ worth of 
charcoal, which he wrapped in a fine 


cambric handkerchief, and stuffed in the 
pocket of his cloak. That when he 
came to pay, he had nothing less than 
a gold-piece, which he, the vender, 
could not change. The gentleman was 
in haste, and could not wait, but tossed 
the piece to him with an oath. He 
thought it so strange, that this sort of a 
person should be buying a little char- 
coal, that he resolved to follow him. It 
might only be a rich Englishman, who 
wanted a little fire in his apartments ; 
or, the gentleman might have been 
crossed in love, or have failed in busi- 
ness, At least, he would see all he 
could of him. He ran after him, keep- 
ing a safe distance, through several pas- 
sages, until he emerged in a little alley- 
way, back of the Hotel Konisberg,—he 
knew the spot well, and was entirely 
certain it was the Hotel Konisberg. 
The man in the cloak admitted himself, 
by a key, through the little gate of the 
court; and the vender was about to 
retire, vexed at his own indiscretion, in 
running so far from his business, when, 
looking up, he saw the gentleman on 
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the narrow iron balcony, which ran 
below the windows on the second story. 
How he got there. unless he climbed 
the lightning-rod, he could not say,— 
but there he was, and, after listening at 
one of the windows, about three min- 
utes, he threw it up, and crept in, softly 
shutting it after himself. The witness 
could swear to the time, for, at that 
instant, a bell in a church near by, 
struck eight. Apprehensive that a rob- 
ber had got access to the hotel, he 
wished to give the alarm; yet, thinking 
how ridiculous he should make himself, 
if that were only an ordinary way for 
some of the inmates to enter the house 
—(there might be steps to the balcony, 
for all he knew,—the wall hid the lower 
story from his sight) he trotted back to 
his shop, well pleased with his gold- 
piece. He swore that in stature, and 
the color of his beard, this person re- 
sembled the prisoner, and that he fully 
believed the Count and this man, to be 
one and the same. 

This unexpected testimony, turned 
the tide of popular feeling against 
Count Konisberg. It was considered 
necessary to hold him for further trial, 
and he was returned to prison. That 
night, by some mysterious aid, he es- 
caped from the window of his cell, and 
was never re-arrested, although the po- 
lice searched every corner of France, 
Germany, and England. His flight, of 
course, confirmed his guilt. An after- 
examination of the lock of the door of 
the Countess’ bed-chamber, made it evi- 
dent that it had been tampered with. 
The alibi was not so powerful a point 
in his favor, since the railway-time, be- 
ing slightly in advance of the city 
clocks, by great haste, he might have 
accomplished the distance to this hotel 
by eight o’clock. It was the settled 
theory, that he had obtained access to 
his own house through a rear window, 
watched for the descent of the servants 
to dinner, gained his wife’s apartments, 
rendered her insensible with chloroform, 
kindled the charcoal, and retreating, 
fastened the lock by means of a nipper, 
left the house the way he came, hastened 
back towards the station by some obscure 
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route, and was driven up to the front of 
his hotel, at the moment when he hoped 
her death was accomplished. The early 
arrival of Countess Nold had alone 
thwarted him. Afterwards, he had not 
dared consummate what he began, even 
when his wife was in his power, her 
assertions to her friend having laid him 
open to suspicion. 


“ What could have been his motive?” 
queried Mr. Cameron, as the ‘voice of 
the story-teller ceased, and the lapse of 
the river became audible. Z 

“Tt is my belief, that he had coldly re- 
solved to get rid of her, before he took 
her, a trusting bride, to his breast. He 
wanted her vast possessions, to which he 
would have become heir at her death. 
He was not averse to please himself with 
her beauty, for atime; but, her’s was 
not a family which he wished to ally 
with his own blood, and before any chil- 
dren should come to blend the races, 
he would free himself from her.” 

“If you had not told us, Louis, we 
should not have given credit to so hor- 
rible a story. For my part, I think 
such wickedness is very rare in this 
world,” and she slipped her hand into 
his, as if to reassure herself of the reality 
of her love and lover :—how glad she was 
that she was only Lissa Cameron, with 
a poor German tutor for her future hus- 
band, and not that unfortunate Count- 
ess Konisberg ! 

“What became of the Countess?” 
asked Milla, a tear dropping on her 
cheek. 

“You remember that I left the old 
country that winter. I have never heard 
the particulars, but I believe she went 
home to her father.” 

“Thank goodness the hateful wretch 
got none of the money he married her 
for,” muttered Robbie, his wide-dilated 
eye still fixed on the face of the narrator, 
which he alone could distinctly see, as 
the moonlight touched it with a pale 
finger. 

“He got nothing—not even the rem- 
nants of his own fortune. It was the 
most desperate game he ever played,— 
and he lost it—as he deserved !”— 
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bringing his teeth together with a vi- 
cious snap, which would have taken off 
Count Konisberg’s head, had it been 
between them. 

“How could you ever have been so 
deceived in him ?” asked Mrs, Cameron. 

Dassel rose from his chair, drawing 
himself up with a disdainful gesture, 
which he sometimes made— 

“ Do you suppose any one person ever 
knew another?” was his counter-ques- 
tion. “ We should pass our days in a 
state of mutual amazement, if we all 
had windows in our bosoms.—But I 
must go. I hear the distant thunder of 
the train. Bettine, I shall be here in 
the afternoon, to-morrow, to say good- 
bye for some days. Milla, take care of 
those jewels! There may be some wick- 
ed Counts around. Don’t dream of the 
one I’ve been telling you of. Mr. Came- 
ron, it is hardly safe to have so much 
property in a country-house like this,— 
and you have not even a watch-dog.” 

“Tt will be all right to-night, since 
no one knows of our having it; and to- 
morrow, I propose, either to bring home 
a safe, or to deposit the jewels in the 
one I have.” 

“Oh, papa, I’'d like to sleep with 
them, under my pillow, one night!” 

“ Well, Milla, I think they would be 
in no danger there. You'll have to cut 
short those private adieus, my children, 
unless Louis will stay with us to-night.” 

“T ought not, this time, as I have 
business, early in the morning. Good- 
night. Good-night, all! God be with 
you!” he cried, in his affectionate Ger- 
man way, as he waved his hand, dashed 
down the lawn, and ran to meet the 
fiery monster, which, spouting flame and 
smoke, came bellowing out of the hills, 
pausing, one moment, at the little sta- 
tion near by, before it dashed on again 
with renewed fury, filling the peaceful 
moonlight with its discordant clamor. 

“Louis is whisked away like some 
fallen spirit, in the grasp of old Nick! 
See him, Lissa! how he disappears in 
fire and brimstone!” 

“You make me shudder, Robbie. 
What a disagreeable fancy! I always 
like to watch the trains go whirling 
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away into darkness. See, Milla! how 
the vapor catches the moonlight. Beau- 
tiful!” ‘ 

“The vapor—that is a woman’s soul, 
and aspires to heaven,” said Robbie.— 
“Let us call that Countess Margaret. 
But that hideous engine, panting for- 
ward, snorting fire from its nostrils, 
driven by flaming fiends,—-that is Count 
Konisberg,—and I wish we had seen 
the last of him!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


MRS. GRIZZLE. 


THE next morning, as Robbie Cam- 
eron was walking up and down a shaded 
passage in the garden, Greek grammar 
in hand, thinking, not of his verbs, but 
of Count Konisberg and his sister Lissa’s 
German lover, he heard a voice not new 
to him, entreating him, through the 
hedge— 

“ Robbie ! Robbie Cameron ! ” 

At first he affected not to hear, but 
the weakness of boy-nature when misled 
by feminine beguilement finally asserted 
itself, and with much outward digni- 
ty, and much inward curiosity, Robbie 
walked leisurely to that broken spot in 
the green wall which had witnessed 
such interviews before. A little lady 
was there, her short pique frock some- 
what limp from too early contact with 
dewy rose-bushes, her hair curled to a 
nicety and tied with blue ribbons, and 
her eager face thrust over the hedge full 
of the purpose to “tell tales out of 
school.” As he looked at her he re- 
flected that Susie Grizzle really would 
be pretty if she did not freckle. With 
handsome hair, bright hazel eyes, and a 
“cunning” mouth, the traces of plebeian 
parentage had been as it were painted 
over with French polish, by a Parisian 
dressing-maid, and lights and shades 
flung in by a French governess, She 
was a new-found rose grafted on hardy 
stock, 

“Good-morning, Miss Susie. 
you calling me ?” 

“You know I’ve been calling you, 
Master Cameron, the last half hour.” 


Were 
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“Not quite so long as that, Made- 
moiselle Grizzle.” 

“You needn’t call me Grizzle, if you 
please. You know it’s not a pretty 
name like yours, and you mean to tease 
me. But, there’s one comfort, Master 
Cameron ;—I can change it when I get 
a little older!” : 

“ Ah! and how soon do you propose 
to change it?” 

“Well, I should say in about five 
years. I’m eleven, now, you know; I 
shall be sixteen then, and pa ran away 
with ma when she was only seventeen. 
How old will you be then, Robbie ?” 

“Not quite twenty,—altogether too 
young for one to marry.” 

“ Oh, dear!” with a little sigh, “ then 
you and I can’t run away together. It’ll 
be quite a disappointment to me, for 
you live so convenient, you see! We 
might have taken brother Sam’s yacht, 
and gone over to Paris, or somewhere. 
—But, I wanted to tell you something ! 
Mamma’s going to give a féte champétre, 
before we go to Newport.” 

“Ts she?” 

“Yes. She promised Sam, last night. 
It will be such fun! A band on the 
lawn, and a tent, and every thing. The 
best of it is you can come, Robbie, as 
it’s in the day-time, and I’m going to 
be around. I shall have mamma invite 
you.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself, Susie,” said 
the boy, not at all averse to the pros- 
pect of dancing and feasting with his 
elders; “and please don’t tell me any 
thing about it, which you ought not. It 
will be time enough for us to know it 
when we get our invitations. 

“T shan’t say a word, since you're 
so particular about listening ;—only 
Sam coaxed mother into it. He said 
he didn’t believe Miss Cameron cared 
much for the flute; be wasn’t intimate 
enough to ask her to take a sail in his 
yacht, and if he had to go off to New- 
port without making any more head- 
way, he should feel like drowning him- 
self.” 

“ Hush, Susie,” remonstrated Robbie, 
but without moving from the vicinity 
of such dangerous confidences. 
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“Do you think the féte champétre 
will do any good ?” she asked, slily. 

“ How ? ” 

“O, in catching your sister, you 
know.” 

“T hardly think it will.” 

“Sam dances the German real well. 
He’s good, too, Sam is. He brought me 
a box of bon-bons, and such a pretty cro- 
quet set yesterday. If you'll come over 
and play croquet this afternoon, I will 
give you what is left of the bon-bons. I 
wish Miss Lissa would taketo Sam. I’d 
be your sister-in-law, then, you see.” 

“T don’t see it,” said Robbie. 

“ Ma says she’s going to be sure and 
invite all the nabobs.” 

“Perhaps she’d better leave us out, 
then: we are not in that category.” 

“No, indeed. Pa says he shouldn’t 
wonder if some of your rank relations 
in Scotland had died, and left you a 
big thing.” 

“ Our what ?” 

“Your rank relations—lords, or 
something of that kind. He’s going 
to ask your papa, before the company, 
how many thousand pounds it was.” 

“Susie, your maid is coming after 
you.” 

“TIT wish she’d stay away. Well, 
good-bye, Robbie. Come and play 
croquet. Ma’s coming over to ask 
your family, before she sends out her 
cards—for it’s made a-purpose to please 
your sister. Don’t tell her. Oh, dear, 
it’s so funny to see Sam look at the 
moon and groan. When he was howl- 
ing.on his flute last evening, I came out 
and pretended I thought it was our 
watch-dog. That shut him up. He 
don’t know much about music, and 
Madame Flambeau always stuffs cotton 
in her ears when he begins to play.— 
Madame wants me, does she ?—I was 
asking Master Cameron to come over 
and play croquet,” and jumping down 
from the low stone wall which edged 
the hedge, Susie’s blue ribbons and 
embroidery disappeared at one flash. 

Mrs. Grizzle had indeed concluded 
to signalize the closing of her house 
for a tour of the watering-places by a 
féte champétre, which should rival every 
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thing since the celebrated entertain 
ment given to the Prince of Great- 
Gundom by a lady of note not a 
thousand miles from that very vicini- 
ty. The neighborhood surrounding 
the little dépét of Evergreen—where 
the Bulbouses, Grizzles, Camerons, etc., 
daily took and left the train—was a 
distinguished one in its own opinion, 
boasting of more great men, within a 
radius of two miles than was com- 
mon to any one suburban settlement. 
On a conspicuous height, quite back 
from the river, gleamed the white mar- 
ble mansion of the Great-American- 
Mixed Co. So great were the profits 
on the “ Mixed,”—the result of an 
ingenious machine for turning genuine 
coffee-berries out of dough, as well as 
of a faithful cultivation of chiccory, 
and the employment of an Agent to 
keep a sharp look-out for cargoes of 
damaged stock,—that the daughter of 
said Company drove a four-in-hand 
down to the train, every fair evening, 
the mountings of whose harness were 
believed to be of solid gold. The 
ebony coachman by her side, was set 
off with mother-of-pearl buttons to that 
extent that he looked like an inlaid 
Japanese tea-caddy on a large scale. 
The very carriage shone as if it had 
been japanned; and the delicate bas- 
ket-work on the doot-panels, reminded 
one of the cool bamboo of the Orient— 
in this western land degenerated into 


-cool bamboozlement. 


A little to the right of the white 
marble mansion,—on whose lawn, by- 
the-way, glittered a real Chinese pa- 
goda, bells and all, the model of which 
was copied from a blue earthen jar on 
the counter of the Great-American-Mix- 
ed Co.,—stood a real granite castle 
whose stones had been laid, one by 
one, on a solid foundation of washing- 
machines, which may not have seemed 
adequate to so great a weight, but 
which were certainly not as 


‘* baseless as the fabric of a vision,” 
and whose frowning battlements looked 


coldly down on such poor mortals as 
still were “in the suds” of honest toil. 
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To the left was a spacious brick villa 
in the Italian style, the result not of 
the sweets but the sours of prosperity. 
Its owner had pickled cucumbers and 
other small vegetables, until he had 
succeeded in preserving rolls of green 
backs quaintly resembling huge pickles, 
and some most lovely little pots of 
“eagles” which were “warranted to 
keep in any climate.” A tomato, cou- 
chant, with a red pepper, rampant, would 
have formed a suitable coat-of-arms for 
this founder of the American republican 
family of Perigrine Jones; but Jones 
was not a man of original ideas, and 
had gone to Ball & Black with a book 
of Heraldry, open at Jones, and they 
had arranged fur him a very pretty 
device for his silver-ware, stolen from 
the most ancient of the App-Johns of 
Wales. His coachman was a smart 
Irishman in an olive-green suit, with 
walnut-brown bands, and a cockade on 
his hat resembling pickled cauliflower. 
In fact the coachman’s whole face look- 
ed like a pot of “ assorted.” 

It was the one remaining anxiety of 
Mrs. Grizzle’s life, that, as yet, her fam- 
ily was not provided with its coat-of- 
arms. Her servants all were in livery, 
from the big-breasted butler down to 
the ebon page who held up her train 
when she walked out of a morning 
among the flowers, asking the garden- 
er their names, and blooming, herself, 
like a “ beautiful, full-fleshed peony,” 
as some Swinburne-mad poet hath it. 
Often and often she had besought her 
husband “to have the thing done;” 
she could not bear to be driving about 
with all those nabobs (a favorite word 
of hers, she using it in good faith, for 
the very impressiveness of the sound), 
and getting out at Stewart’s with the 
clerks putting parcels in the carriage, 
and no coat-of-arms to distinguish them 
—by them, meaning not the clerks, nor 
the parcels, but the Grizzles. Grizzle 
was not quite a fool, and was some- 
thing of a wag. In answer to his wife’s 
importunities he had devised various 
original designs, drawn in his diary, 
with his pencil, which he offered for her 
inspection. We will give one of these 
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as a specimen :—“ Sheild oval, feild ar- 
gent, a platter; charge, a sucking-pig, 
dormant; an ear of corn in its mouth, 
garb ; ‘whom the gods love die young,’ 
motto.” Mrs. Grizzle resented this re- 
minder of the shop with an asperity 
quite contrary to her usual good-nature. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grizzle never had quar- 
relled; if that unhappiness was yet in 
store for them it would be due, solely, 
to a difference of opinion upon coats- 
of-arms, So sensitive had Mrs, Grizzle 


grown on the subject of the shop—as 


“he” persisted in calling it—that, had 
she read the last sentence of ours and 
seen used the expressions “in store for 
them,” and “it would be due,” she 
would have recoiled from them on 
account of their business-like flavor. 
Grizzle, though sufficiently purse-proud 
and vain of his rapidly-acquired spien- 
dors, had not her delicacy in ignoring 
the source from whence all their pros- 
perity had emanated. 

But, to return to the /éte champétre. 

Mr. Dassel had found that the firm 
were anxious to have him start the 
evening of that day for St. Louis, and 
he was in the midst of his adieus, just 
having kissed a tear from Lissa’s cheek, 
when the sound of the door-bell warned 
them to recall their “‘ company loo 

“Now do stay,” cried Milla, as the 
pair began a retreat towards the libra- 
ry.—‘ You’ve half-an-hour yet, Louis, 
and it’s only Mrs. Grizzle, our nearest 
neighbor. I saw her coming up the 
walk. She'll not stay over ten minutes, 
I presume, and I shall like you to meet 
and appreciate a genuine representative 
of our great and glorious—” 

“ Stay, children,” said Mrs, Cameron ; 
and with that “wonderful instinct of 
self-preservation” which enables us to 
draw in our hearts like snails in a shell 
when observers approach too near, the 
agitated lovers were as composed—sit- 
ting demurely on opposite sides of the 
room, when the visitor entered—as if 
this were their first appearance together 
on any stage. 

“My! ain’t it hot?” panted the lady, 
who was as round and rosy as her 
husband, but on a larger scale. “I’m 
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so accustomed to be driven when I go 
anywhere, that, even this short walk has 
almost melted me. What pretty young 
ladies yours are, Mrs. Cameron. I de- 
clare I don’t wonder Sam’s allers talk- 
ing of them. He’s quite taken with 
one of them,” she said, with a motherly 
smile at Elizabeth, who blushed slightly, 
although she looked very much amused. 

“T wish my eldest was a girl instead 
of a boy; for then she could be some 
help to me in entertainin’ comp’ny. 
Sam’s desperate fond of comp’ny; he 
will have me invite lots of it to the 
house; but, he ain’t no more use in 
helpin’ git along with it than a chair. 
Girls would be different. Howsumever, 
as he’s old enough to marry now, p'raps 
I'll have a daughter-in-law some of these 
days.” 

“T trust you may, Madame,” answer- 
ed Lissa, politely, as the remark seemed 
to be addressed to her. 

“He’s all alive now about an out- 
door party,—a sort of to-home pic-nic, I 
should call it. He wants me to have one, 
next week ; but he said he shouldn’t en- 
joy it one bit if your whole family, Mrs. 
Cameron, did not come. So I’ve run 
over, without ceremony, to beg you to 
promise.” 

“ Thank you, I know of nothing, now, 
which will prevent our accepting,” an- 
swered Mrs. Cameron. 

“ Then we'll have out the cards to-mor- 
row, for Thursday of next week. Sam’ll 
be delighted.” Mrs. Grizzle was sitting 
on the same .sofa with Milla, towards 
whom she now bent, whispering : 

“Who is that distinguished looking 
gentleman? Is it any body I ought to 
invite, to come with your family ?” 

“Oh, that’s my brother’s tutor,” said 
Milla, brimming with mischief. 

“Oh—ah! that’s what gives him a 
foreign look, I s’pose? Of course you 
wouldn’t wish me to ask him?” 

“T don’t think he would come, if 
you did. He does not have much re- 
spect for us Americans, He was a 
Baron in his own country, but when 
he fled from it for having offended the 
Austrian government, he dropped his 
title. He thinks titles out of place 
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here. Why, madame, he’s as familiar 
with the Emperor Napoleon and the 
Empress Eugenie, as we are with our 
neighbors |” 

“How you talk!” stealing an awe- 
stricken look across the room, “I wish 
you’d introduce me. I should feel so 
honored to have him at my shampeter.” 

“He would be compelled to decline, 
as he leaves for St. Louis this evening. 
I dare say you'll meet him at some fu- 
ture time, as he is often at our house.” 

But, Mrs. Grizzle was not going to 
be in the same room with a live Baron, 
and not have the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance; she asked, aloud, for an 
introduction, and Mrs. Cameron per- 
formed that ceremony. 

“Tm go sorry not to have you at 
our shampeter. I know Sam would 
be dreadfully pleased, and I’m sure I 
should, Mr. Dassel. Law! I think it’s 
a false delicacy on your part, to drop 
your title, sir, which Miss Milla says is 
that of a Baron. If you was to come 
to my shampeter, I should call you 
‘Baron’ whenever I spoke to you. 
Comes hard on you, teachin’ for a 
livin’, don’t it, after being accustomed 
to foreign courts ?”—the lady beamed 
all over with a tender benevolence as 
she smiled at Dassel, who was regard- 
ing her with a helpless surprise. 

Poor little Milla was frightened at 
the result of her mischievous communi- 
cation; she plucked the visitor by her 
sleeve, whispering— 

“ Robbie is his only pupil, Mrs. Griz- 
zle. He instructs him, as a favor. His 
business is that of a foreign correspond- 
ent.” 

“ Ah, yes,” replied Mrs. Grizzle, shak- 
ing her head mysteriously, “ that’s di- 
plomacy, I know. There was a friend 
of ours went to Siberia, or somewhere, 
as a diplomatic corpse. Quite an hon- 
or!”—then she added, again beaming 
upon ‘the Baron’—“I beg ten thou- 
sand pardons for mistaking your voca- 
tion, Baron. Miss Milla has just set me 
right. She informs me you’re an em- 
bassador, which I am sure is no more 
than the country ought to do for dis- 
tinguished foreigners driven to our 
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arms, which are ever open, by the per- 
secutions of kings and such. We're all 
democrats here, Baron; every man and 
every woman may be a king and a 
queen if they like, and every boy a 
president. That’s what I call the real 
democratic principle; though what 
people run away from kings for, I 
never could make out. J’ve always had 
a curiosity to see one. You'll find we 
Americans ready to pay you proper 
respect, Baron. It’s what our society 
wants, A little suffusion of the genu- 
ine nobility, just to give it an air, you 
know.” 

“ Ah, madame, you are too modest ! 
Your society is perfect, as itis. Could 
a title add to your position, for instance, 
Mrs. Grizzle ?” 

Mrs. Grizzle flushed still rosier with 
delight. “Flattery, Baron, pure flat- 
tery! but, they say that courts are ad- 
dicted to it. How fortunate you are, 
to have such a tutor for Robbie, Mrs. 
Cameron! I wish Sam enjoyed such 
advantages, Sam’s young yet, and 
would bear improving. He hain’t no 
confidence in his own powers. If I 
wasn’t afraid you’d take it as an in- 
sult, Baron Dassel, I'd make a proposi- 
tion for you to include our Sam with 
your other pupil.” 

“What terms would you propose, ma- 
dame?” 

“Ta, I'd leave it entirely to you. We 
don’t mind money, sir. I'd give youa 
home in our house, with the best we 
had, and such a salary as you might 
fix,—just to overlook his manners, you 
know, and his French, a little. I don’t 
care about his worrying with any thing 
hard.” 

“ He could teach him military science 
and civil engineering, boxing, fencing, 
drawing, music, including all manner 
of instruments, half-a-dozen languages, 
mathematics complete, yachting, a taste 
for the fine arts, belle-lettres, how to 
hold up his shoulders, and what to do 
with his hands,” cried Milla, laughing, 
for the presence of Mrs. Grizzle had ex- 
cited all her wickedness,—“ that is a 
part of a list of an European gentle- 
man’s accomplishments.” 
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“ Gracious goodness! Sam’ll never be 
equal to them, my dear! no, not half 
of them! But, I’m sure I wish he could 
learn what to do with his hands, for 
they cause him a great deal of trouble 
in comp’ny.” 

“Tl consider your proposition, dur- 
ing my absence, madame, and give you 
an answer upon my return,” said Louis. 

Lissa looked up at him in surprise. 
Their wedding was to take place some 
time in September. She thought Louis 
must be carrying on Milla’s jest, but, as 
his eyes did not meet hers, she could 
not tell whether, or not, he had spoken 
in earnest. 

“Sam would be quite set up, if he 
could learn to handle his yacht,” con- 
tinued the fond mother, “for he gets 
knocked down every time he tries her, 
with the boom, I think he calls it. He 
was knocked overboard, senseless, the 
last time, and dragged out by the hair 
of his head. He keeps a mate a-pur- 
pose to sail her, but he’s a powerful 
ambition to manage her himself.— Well, 
well, I must be goin’. I'd put my sham- 
peter off, Baron, if we hadn’t got rooms 
engaged at Newport for the first of 
July. Now, recollect, Mrs. Cameron, 
I want you to bring the hull of your 
delightful family. You’ve such sweet 
girls! I’m sure they'll be the belles of 
the shampeter, and Susie charged me 
to be partikeler about Robbie. She'll 
pout and spoil every thing, if he don’t 
come, for when the child’s crossed, 
she'll cut up all kinds o’ tricks.” 

Mrs. Grizzle could not get away with- 
out shaking hands with ‘ the Baron.’ 

“Good Lord!” sighed Louis, when 
the door actually had closed upon her. 
“ And you really consented to visit her, 
my dear lady ?” 

“How could I avoid it, Mr. Dassel ? 
They are our neighbors, and it will be 
more comfortable to be decently civil 
to them. They cannot harm us; and, 
really, there will be a great many good 
people at that ‘shampeter,’ I have no 
doubt. It is our way.” 

“T believe I'll emigrate to the Rocky 
Mountains.” 

“They are no longer out of the 
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world,” said Lissa. ‘There are gold- 
diggers there, who have set up their 
carriages, no doubt.” 

“ Alas, ladies, I must say farewell. 
What, Bettine, my darling; tears? I 
promise you a letter every other day.” 

He turned to Milla, whose lip, also, 
was trembling, bestowing the kiss of a 
brother on her flower-like cheek. As 
he did so, he looked full into her eyes, 
down, down into her foolish heart, his 
own glance melting and dazzling, whis- 
pering too softly for any ears but her 
own to catch the tender modulation :— 

“ Does my sweet Milla, too, grieve for 
Louis’ going away?” She sat thrilled 
and mute, until after he was gone; and 
when Lissa, who had followed him to 
the porch, and watched until the train 
took him up, came in and ran up-stairs 
to hide her tears, Milla did not follow 
to comfort her. Drooping down on the 
corner of the sofa, her mother thought 
her asleep, and stole away to dress for 
dinner; but, when the young girl found 
herself alone, a strange change came 
over her. She lifted a face white and 
set, with a look upon it painfully dif- 
ferent from its usual infantile bright- 
ness, Crossing the room, she stood be- 
fore the tall mirror, and gathering up 
her veil of silken hair, gazed fiercely at 
the blemish which marred her other- 
wise exceeding loveliness. 

“No one—no one—no one will ever 
love me! I wish I were dead! I be- 
lieve I will kill myself.” 

“ Now jus’ listen to my purty chile!” 
said a voice at the door. Milla let fall 
her glistening hair, turning hastily to 
confront old Sabrina, the black nurse 
who had taken care of her since her 
birth, and who, coming to look after 
her darling, being never easy about her 
unless she knew just where she was, 
stood rolling her great eyes in terror at 
the sad scene she had witnessed. 

“ You naughty, naughty chile! Why, 
bress you, Miss Milla, dar nebber was 
any body lubbed so much as you. Fad- 
der, mudder, ebery body, down to poor 
ole black Sabrina, lubs de berry yerth 
you trods on.” 

“They pity me, nursie.” 
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“Chile! chile! Now, don’ go and 
be ungrateful. Why, nobody eber seed 
you, darlin’, dat didn’t love you de 
minit dey sot eyes on you.” 

“Qh, Sabrina! I’m miserable, after 
all,” said Milla, with a sob that was 
more like a gasp; “and I know that, 
as I grow older, I shall grow more 
miserable.” 

“Dar, dar, dar, honey! does you 
want to break my heart?” cried the old 
nurse, lifting Milla in her arms, as if 
she were a baby, and walking about the 
floor with her. 

For sixteen years she had carried this 
precious burden, which still seemed as 
light to her as in its childhood. Milla’s 
spine was weak, and whenever she was 
tired, Sabrina insisted upon carrying her 
up and down stairs, as staircases were 
the invalid’s dread. The child always 
had enjoyed being carried about in 
those strong, loving arms; but now, 
every thing of the kind seemed to vex 
and mortify her. 

“Set me down, nurse; you treat me 
as if I were a baby.” 

“T shan’t an’ I can’t, till I take yer 
safe to yer own purty room. Yer white 
an’ tired, and you mus’ lay down an’ 
rest, or, what'll yer papa say ?” and she 
bore Milla away to her soft couch in 
a cool chamber, where she patted her 
hair and smoothed it as she said— 

“Now, if ever you feels bad, and 
don’t want to tell nobody else, jes’ 
you talk to old Sabrina ’bout yer trou- 
bles, and she’ll keep ’em fast fer yer.” 

It was well for Elizabeth that she had 
Mrs. Grizzle’s féte champétre with which 
to amuse herself, during the first days 
of Louis’ absence. She missed him more 
than she would like to acknowledge. 
He had been so constant a visitor, that 
the whole family felt his loss; he al- 
ways was an entertaining guest, as wel- 
come at a dinner-table as the salad or 
the wine which gives zest to the whole 
repast; and nobody laughed at Lissa 
for a little gravity of demeanor, who 
told none but Milla, and her not with- 
out blushes, how lonely she was without 
Louis. 

“You must busy yourself with your 
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trousseau, sister. You have but a few 
weeks, really. See! I have hemmed a 
dozen yards of cobweb cambric, and 
sewed on this valenciennes lace, as one 
of my contributions.” 

“Thank you, Milla; but you must 
not sew. It is not good for you.” 

“ Nothing is good for me; but I must 
pass away the time,—yes, all the long 
hours, days, and years. How dreary!” 

“ Why, darling, how sad you seem! 
what’s the matter ?” 

“ Nothing, Lissa.” 

“Did mamma tell you she is to take 
you to Newport, for a few weeks of 
ocean-bathing? We all think you are 
so pale and languid; the hot weather 
does not agree with you. Papa says he 
has the money necessary, and it must 
be spent in that way.” 

“ But, you will need all the money 
this season, Lissa.” , 

“ No, indeed, sis; I’d rather be mar- 
ried in white muslin, without even a 
veil, than to see you looking so white.” 

“ But you shall be dressed splendidly. 
I’ve set my heart on your wearing the 
diamonds, If I cannot give them to 
you, I can loan them, for you to wear 
until I am of age. Of what use are 
they, shut up in a safe? Louis is so 
proud. He would like, above all things, 
to have you appear well, Elizabeth. 
And when you are a wife, jewels will 
beconie you. Your skin is so creamy, 
and your hair so dark! You've a state- 
ly turn of the neck, too, Lissa, that will 
enhance the beauty of a necklace.” 

“ Quite a list of attractions! ‘You're 
a loving little creature, Milla, and quite 
too generous,” throwing down her work 
to kiss her. “ Perhaps, at some grand 
reception, I may borrow your splendors 
for a night.” 

“You should honor the ‘ shampeter’ 
with them.” 

Both girls laughed, as the ridiculous 
remembrance of Mrs. Grizzle’s visit re- 
curred to them. She had ‘run over’ 
two or three times, to consult them 
about the tent for the collation, the 
temporary floor for dancing, the music, 
the banners, the lamps, the flowers, 
and every other possible thing, until 
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Mrs. Cameron had almost regretted her 
promise to attend, which had afforded 
an opening for so sudden an intimacy. 
The discreet mother had employed 
‘Sam,’ also, to convey some of these 
messages, who had come over ‘ dressed 
to fits,’ no matter what the hour of the 
day, blushing and gnawing the ends 
of his gloves, so sun-struck by the full 
effulgence of Miss Cameron’s beauty, 
when brought near to it, as to be ren- 
dered almost insensible of what he was 
doing or what he had been sent to do. 

“ By hokey, mother, I’'d marry her, if 
she hadn’t a red cent, if I could git 
her,” he burst forth, after one of these 
occasions. “She’s too nice for me, 
that’s a fact, if feyther has got the 
biggest house. I’m sorry you told me 
about that Baron. Girls always take to 
any thing of that kind. It makes me 
burst all out in a sweat when I think 
of it. I didn’t half sleep last night.” 

“Pshaw, Sammy, I reckon you can 
have your own now, when you get a 
fair chance. Miss Cameron is not in- 
sensible to the advantages of wealth. 
And if she should be, you’d make more : 
by taking Miss Bulbors; her dad’s full 
as rich—” 

“Now, mother, don’t say ‘dad.’” 
Them fellers I’m getting intimate with, . 
laughed at me for it.” 

“JT know I hadn’t oughter, Sam, but 
it’s hard to teach old dogs new tricks.- 
I sometimes wish we was back in our - 
own little room, behind the grocery- 
store. I used to take downright com- 
fort in those days. My work was right 
to my hand; and if I wanted to speak . 
to your dad—” 

“ Dad, again!” 

“T had only to open the door into the - 
shop. When I seen ladies then, sweep- . 
ing by in their coaches and horses, with 
a footman standin’ on behind like a 
guard thrown out in time o’ war, I used ‘ 
to think how happy they must.be. But, . 
to tell you in confidence, Sam,.I aint a - 
bit happier than I was then. I some- 
times think, when we set down to our 
grand dinner with all them waiters 
watchin’ every motion, that Id fling 
them all into the fire for the privilege 
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of settin’ down at our old table, with 
its brown cloth, and stickin’ my own 
fork into the pickles. A good old- 
fashioned dish o’ pork and beans would 
quite give me an appetite,—with your 
—d— father to help me, and not an 
impudent waiter to look on and count 
how many mouthfuls I took.” 

Mrs. Grizzle sighed and smoothed the 
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folds of her moire-antique, lost in pleas- 
ant reminiscences of past dishes of cold 
pork, with a herring for a relish, when 
she was rudely recalled to her present 
state of oppressive magnificence by the 
bottle-green servant, who informed her 
that the carpenter awaited her orders 
as to the exact location of the floor for 
dancing. 


[To be continued.) 


BROADWAY. 


InTELLIGENT River of Life—flowing current of spirits immortal ! 

Whose banks are o’erhanging with marble like vistas of snow-covered willows, 
And caverned with grottoes whose splendor flows over from every portal ; 

Thy roar is the song of the syren to voyagers stemming thy billows. 


T love to launch forth on thy waves, where the foam of life bubbles and 


arkles 


Like wine ; and where wealth, fashion, beauty, and fame, to my spirit inhaling, 


Yield draughts never tasted in Eden. 


Look, quick ! how yon jetty soand darkles 


Those orbs of a sunnier sky; ah! if glances of love unavailing 
Might bloom into flowers in her path, she would walk upon billows of roses. os 
She’s gone! ! What a princess-like gait has this blonde so accustomed to Broad- 


y! 
iow cali | the burden of souls on that placid Divine now reposes : 
Aside! Let those over-dressed beaux arm-in-arm with their canes sweep the 


roadwa: 


A merchant + whose ships span the seas like the fleets of a maritime power ; 
A beggar with only a cringe and a tear between living and dying ; 
Gay butterflies busily flitting, with every window, a flower ; 
d children whose faces are pain that has drank 7 the tears of their crying ; 


The truculent driver’s shrill tenor, the thoroughfare’s t 


undering basso ; 


A miss to whom life hath some "charm, since Don Giovanni is ours ; 
A scholar absorbed in reviewing the latest translation of Tasso ; 

A hearse with its sorrowful plumes, and a bride in her sweet orange flowers. 
Thus ever the tide sweeps along, without ebb in its sensuous flowing— 

As this were the world’s throbbing heart, and a God were the soul of these throes! 
Was it so in the Babylon old, where the forests of ery are now growing ? 


And when in the bed of this river old mosses an 


ines shall repose, 


Will its stream, like the vanishing vapor, that seems to non-entity fleeing g; 
When only the sun’s burning une its hold on the earthly has riven— 


And, ravishing, borne into cloudla 


nd, where, robed by the God of its being 


In raiment of amber and silver, it glows with the hues he has given— 
Or descends, like a visit of angels, in dew-fall and rain or the snow, 

To strengthen the weak and renew the bright green of the tender ‘and blooming, 
Or hide in its chastening mantle, deformity, barrenness, woe, 

Perfuming the earth with its fragrance, the heavens with glory illuming ; 
Is it so that these _ immortal, drawn upward by Love to the skies, 


By the light of t 
Shall share in that heaven whose glory 


¢ country shall glow till their 
, though changing each hour, never dies, . 


ents are silver and gold— 


But renews with each closing the Story that never can fully be told ? 


How broadly that loftier current poly 
Where the lovely of every age, as 


irits celestial will flow 
drops in the billows unite 


And mingle in heavenly raptures that never may weariness know 
Until changed as from glory to glory and lost in the Infinite Light. 
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DANTE AND HIS LATEST TRANSLATORS. 


“@nosts and witches are the best 
machinery for a modern Epic.” So 
said Charles Fox, who ‘fed lis imagi- 
nation on versé of this aspiring class. 
Fox was no literary oracle, and his 
opinion is here cited only as evidence 
that the superearthly is an acknowl- 
edged element in the Epopee. The 
term “machinery” implies ignorance 
of the import of the superearthly in 
Epic poetry, an ignorance attendant 
on materialism and a virtual unbelief. 
No poet who should accept the term 
could write an Epic, with or without 
the “machinery.” Such acceptance 
would betoken that weakness of the 
poetic pinion which surely follows a 
want of faith in the invisible super- 
visive energies, 

A genuine Epic, of the first class, is 
a world-poem, a poem of depth, and 
height, and breadth, narrating long-pre- 
pared ruin or foundation of a race; 
and ‘poetry, soaring beyond history, is 
bold to lay bare the method of the 
divine intervention in the momentous 
work. The epic poet, worthy of the 
lofty task, has such’ large sympathies, 
together with such consciousness of 
power, that he takes on him to in- 
terpret and incarnate the’ célestial co- 
operation. There are people, and some 
of them even poets, whose conscious- 
ness is so smothered behind the senses, 
that they come short of belief in spir- 
itual potency, They are what, with 
felicity of phrase, Mr. Matthew Arnold 
calls— 

“ Light half-believers in our casual crecds.” 
Homer and Milton were believers: they 
believed in the visible active presence 
on the earth of the God, Mars, and 
the Archangel, Raphael. Had they not, 
there would have been no Iliad, no 
Paradise Lost. 

Dante, too, was a believer; and 
such warm, wide sympathies had he, 
and an imagination so daring, that he 


undertook to unfold the divine judg- 
ment on the multitudinous dead, rang- 
ing with inspired vision through Hell, 
and Purgatory, and Heaven. In his 
large, hot heart, he lodged the raé¢y, 
crude beliefs of his age, and with 
poetic pen wrought them into im- 
mortal shapes. The then religious 
imaginations of Christendom, positive, 
and gross, and very vivid; the politics 
of Italy, then tumultuous and embit- 
tered; the theology and philosophy of 
his time, fantastic, unfashioned—all 
this was his material. But ‘all'-this, 
and were it ten times‘as much, is but 
the skeleton, the frame. The true 
material of a poem is the poet’s own 
nature and thoughts, his sentiment 
and his judgment, his opinions, aspi- 
rations, imaginations, his veriest self, 
the whole of him, especially the best 
of him. 

Than imaginary journeys through 
the realms beyond’ the grave, which 
were so much the’ vogue with the 
religious writers of the day—and lit- 
erature then was chiefly, almost ex- 
clusively, religious—no more broad or 
tempting canvas could be offered to a 
poet, beset, as all poets are apt to be, 
with the need of utterance, and pos- 
sessed, moreover, of a graphic genius 
that craved strong glowing themes for 
its play. The present teeming world 
to be transfigured into the world to 
come, and the solicitation and tempta- 
tion to do this brought to a manly, 
powerful nature, passionate, creative, 
descriptive, to a stirring realist, into 
whose breast, as a chief actor on the 
Italian scene, ran, all warm from the 
wheels of their spinning, the threads 
of Italian politics at the culmination. 
of the papal imperial conflict ; and that 
breast throbbing with the fiery pas- 
sions of republican Italy, while behind 
the throb beat the measure of a poetic 
soul impelled to tune the wide varie- 
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gated cacophany. Proud, passionate, 
and baffled, the man Dante deeply 
swayed the poet. Much of his verse 
is directly woven out of his indigna- 
tions, and burning personal griefs. At 
times, contemporaneous history tyran- 
nized over him. 

Dante’s high and various gifts, his 
supreme poetic gift, the noble char- 
acter and warm individuality of the 
man, with the pathos of his personal 
story, the full, lively transcript he 
hands down, of the theology and 
philosophy of his age, his native lit- 
erary force as moulder of the Italian 
language, his being the bold, adven- 
turous initiator, the august father of 
modern poetry—all this has combined 
to keep him and his verse fresh in the 
minds of men through six centuries. 
But even all this would not have 
made him one of the three or four 
world-poets, would not have won for 
him the wreath of universal European 
translation. What gave his rare quali- 
ties their most advantageous field, not 
merely for the display of their pecu- 
liar superiorities, but for keeping their 
fruit sound and sweet, was, that he 
is the historian of Hell, Purgatory, and 
Heaven—of the world to come such 
as it was pictured in his day, and as 
it has been pictured more or less ever 
since,—the word-painter of that vision- 
ary awful hereafter, the thought of 
which has ever been a spell. 

Those imaginations as to future be- 
ing,—to the Middle Ages so vivid as 
to become soul-realities—Dante with 
his transcendent pictorial mastership, 
clothed in words fresh and weighty 
from the mine of popular speech, 
stamping them with his glittering 
imperial superscription. Imaginations! 
there are imaginations of the future, 
the reverse of poetical. Hunger will 
give you tormenting imaginations of 
breakfasts and dinners; avarice en- 
livens some minds with pictures of 
gains that are to be. But imagina- 
tions of the life beyond the grave, 
these we cannot entertain without 
spirituality. The having them with 
any urgence and persistence, implies 
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strong spiritual prepossessions: men 
must be self-possessed with their 
higher self, with their spirit. The 
very attempt to figure your disem- 
bodied state, is an attempt poetical. 
To succeed with any distinctness, de- 
notes some power of creative projec- 
tion: without wings, this domain can- 
not be entered. In Dante’s time these 
attempts were common. Through his 
preéminent qualifications, crowned with 
the poetic faculty, the faculty of sym- 
pathy with ideal excellence, his attempt 
was a great, a unique success, 

To accompany Dante through his 
vast triple transterrestrial world, would 
seem to demand in the reader a sus- 
tained effort of imagination. But 
Dante is so graphic, and, we might 
add, corporeal in his pictures, puts 
such a pulse into his figures, that the 
artistic illusion wherewith we set out 
is exchanged for, or rather overborne 
by, an illusion of the reality of what 
is represented. Yet from the opening 
of the first Canto he is ever in the 
superearthly world, and every line of 
the fourteen thousand has the benefit 
of a superearthly, that is, a poetic at- 
mosphere, which lightens it, trans- 
figures it, floats it. One reads with 
the poetic prestige of the knowledge 
that every scene is transterrestrial ; and, 
at the same time, every scene is pre- 
sented with a physical realism, a visual 
and audible vividness, which captivates 
and holds the perceptive faculty; so 
that the reader finds himself grasped, 
as it were, in a vice, whose double 
handle is morticed on one side in the 
senses, and on the other in the spir- 
itual imagination. 

Dante had it in him—this Hell, 
Purgatory, and Heaven—so full and 
warm and large was his nature. With- 
in his own breast he had felt with the 
keen intensity of the poetic tempera- 
ment, the loves and hates, the griefs 
and delights of life. Through his 
wealth of heart he had a fellow-feeling 
for all the joys and sorrows of his 
brother-men, and, added to this, an 
artist’s will and want to reproduce 
them, and ¢o reproduce them a clear, | 
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outwelling, intellectual vivacity. He 
need scarcely have told us that his 
Poem, though treating of spirits, re- 
lates to the passions and doings of 
men in the flesh. He chose a theme 
that at once seized the attention of 
his readers, and gave to himself a 
boundless scope. His field was all 
past history, around the altitudes of 
which are clustered biographical traits 
and sketches of famous sinners and 
famous saints, of heroes and lofty 
criminals; and, along with this, con- 
temporaneous Florentine and Italian 
history, with its tumults and vicissi- 
tudes, its biographies and personali- 
ties, its wraths and triumphs. 

Dante exhibits great fertility in situ- 
ations and conjunctions; but, besides 
that many of them were ready to his 
hand, this kind of inventiveness de- 
notes of itself no fine creative faculty. 
It is the necessary equipment of the 
voluminous novelist. In this facility 
and abundance Goldsmith could not 
have coped with James and Bulwer; 
and yet the Vicar of Wakefield (not 
to go so high as Tristram Shandy 
and Don Quixote) is worth all their 
hundred volumes of Tales put together. 
What insight, what weight, and faith- 
fulness, and refinement, and breadth, 
and truth, and elevation of character, 
and conception, does the framework of 
incident support and display,—that is 
the esthetic question. The novels of 
every day bristle with this material in- 
ventiveness, this small, abounding, tan- 
gled underwood of event and sensation, 
which yields no timber and wherein 
birds will not build. ‘The invention 
exhibited in the punishments and tor- 
tures and conditions of the Inferno and 
Purgatorio and Paradiso, is not admir- 
able for their mere exuberance and 
diversity—for that might have come 
from a comparatively prosaic mind, 
especially when fed, as all minds there 
were, with the passionate medisval 
beliefs—but for the heart there is in 
them, throbbing deeply in some, and for 
the human sympathy, and thence, in part, 
the photographic fidelity, and for the 
paramount gift poetically to portray. 
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A consequence of the choice of sub- 
ject, and, as regards the epic quality 
of Dante’s poem, an important conse- 
quence, is, that there is in it no unity 
of interest. The sympathies of the 
reader are not engrossed by one great 
group of characters, acting and react- 
ing on one another through the whole 
sweep of the invention. Instead of 
this, we have a long series of uncon- 
nected pictyres, each one awakening a 
new interest. Hereby the mind is dis- 
tracted, the attention being transferred 
at every hundred lines to a fresh figure 
or group. We pass through a gallery 
of pictures and portraits, classed, to be 
sure, by subjects, but distinct one from 


’ the other, and separated by the projec- 


tion of as many different frames. We 
are on a weird, adventurous journey, 
and make but brief stops, however at- 
tractive the strangers or acquaintance 
we meet. We go from person to per- 
son, from scene to scene; so that, at 
the end of the journey, although the 
perception has been richly crowded, 
one impression has effaced the other. 
Not carrying the weight, not pulsating 
in its every limb with the power of a 
broad, deep, involved story, architec- 
turally reared on one foundation, whose 
parts are all subordinated to a great 
unity, the Divina Commedia, as an or- 
ganic, artistic whole, is inferior to the 
Iliad and Paradise Lost, and to the 
Grecian and Shakespearian tragedies. 
The exclusive superearthliness of his 
scenes and personages, and, with this, 
his delight in picture-drawing, keep 
Dante close to his page—fastened to it, 
we might say, by a twofold fascination. 
Among the many faculties that equip 
him for his extraordinary task, most 
active is that of form. Goethe says 
of him: “The great intellectual and 
moral qualities of Dante being univer- 
sally acknowledged, we shall be further- 
ed in aright estimate of his works, if 
we keep in view that just in his life- 
time—Giotto being his cotemporary— 
was the rebirth of plastic Art in all 
its natural strength. By this sensuous, 
form-loving spirit of the age, working 
so widely and deeply, Dante, too, was 
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largely swayed. With the eye of his 
imagination he seized objects so dis- 
tinctly, that he could reproduce them 
in sharp outline. Thence we see be- 
fore us the most abstruse and unusual, 
drawn, as it were, after nature.” In 
recognition of the same characteristic, 
Coleridge says: “In picturesqueness, 
Dante is beyond all other poets, an- 
cient or modern, and more in the stern 
style of Pindar than of any other. Mi- 
chael Angelo is said to have made a 
design for every page of the Divina 
Commedia.” 

Dante, eminent in poetic gifts, has 
many sides, but this is his strongest 
side: he is preéminently a poet of 
form. In his mind and in his work 
there is a southern, an Italian, sensu- 
ousness,. He is a poet of thought, but 
more, a poet of moulds; he is a poet 
of sentiment, but more a poet of pic- 
tures. Rising readily to generalization, 
still his intellect ig more specific than 
generic... His subject—chosen by. the 
concurrence of his esthetic, moral, and 
intellectual needs—admits of, nay, de- 
mands portraits, isolated sketches, un- 
connected delineations. The personages 
of his poem are independent one of the 
other, and are thence the more easily 
drawn. Nor does Dante abound in 
transferable passages, sentences of uni- 
versal application, from being saturated 
with the perfumed essence of humanity. 
We say it with diffidence, but to us it 
seems that there is a further poetic 
glance, more idealized fidelity, in Mil- 
ton, more significance and wisdom and 
profound hint in Goethe. In Milton 
the mental reverberation is wider: he 
rivets us through distant grand associa- 
tion, by great suggestion. Thus, de- 
scribing the darkened head of Satan, 
Milton says: 

As when the sun new risen 
Looks through the horizontal misty air, 
Shorn of his beams, or from behind the moon, 


In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations. 


Setting aside the epithets horizontal 
and disastrous, which are poetically 
imaginative, the likening of -Satan to 
the Sun seen threugh a mist, or in 
eclipse, is a direct, parallel comparison 
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that aids us to see Satan; and it is in 
such, immediate, not. mediate—not in- 
volving likeness between physical and 
mental qualities, but merely between 
physical, not between subtle, relations— 
that Dante chiefly deals, showing im- 
aginative fertility, helpful, needful to 
the poet, but different from, and alto- 
gether inferior to, poetic imagination. 
The mind attains to the height of 
poetic imagination when the intellect, 
urged by the purer sensibilities in alli- 
ance with aspiration for the perfect, 
exerts its imaginative power to the 
utmost, and, as the result of this exer- 
tion, discovers a thought or image 
which, from its originality, fitness, and 


‘beauty, gives to the reader a new de- 


light. Of this, the lordliest mental ex- 
hibition, there is a sovereign example in 
the words wherewith Milton concludes: 
and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. 

This fills the mind with the terror he 
wishes his, Satan to inspire: this gives 
its greatness to the passage. 

Dante, by the distinctness of his out- 
line, addresses himself more to the 
reader’s senses and perception ; Milton 
rouses his higher imaginative capacity. 
In the whole Inferno, is there a pas- 
sage so aglow as this line and a half 
of Paradise Lost ? 

And the torrid clime 

Smote on him sore besides, vaulted with fire. 

Or is there in Dante any sound so loud 
and terrible as that shout of Milton’s 
demon-host ? 

That tore Hell’s concave, and beyond 

Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. 
Here the unity of his theme stands Mil- 
ton in stead for grandeur and breadth. 

Dante is copious. in similes. . Such 
copiousness by no means proves poetic 
genius; and a superior poet may have 
less command of similes than gne in- 
ferior to him.. Wordsworth has much 
less of this command than Moore. But 
when a poet does use similes, he will 
be likely often to put of his best into 
them, for they are captivating instru- 
ments and facilities for Poetic expan- 
sion. When a poet is in warm sym- 
pathy with the divine doings, there 
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will be at times a flashing fitness in 
his similitudes, which are then the 
sudden offspring of finest intuition. 
In citing some of the most prominent 
in the Divina Commedia, we at once 
give brief samples of Dante and of the 
craft of his three latest translators, us- 


ing the version of Dr. Parsons for ex- 


tracts from the Inferno, that of Mr. 
Dayman for those from the Purgatorio, 
and that of Mr. Longfellow for those 
from the Paradiso. 


As well-filled sails which m the tempest swell, 
Drop, with folds flapping, if the mast be rent ; 
So to the earth that cruel monster fell, 
And straightway down to Hell’s Fourth Pit he 


went, 
Inferno: Canto VII. 


Swept now amain those turbid waters o’er 
A tumult of a dread portentous kind, 
Which rocked with sudden spasms each trembling 
shore, 
Like the mad rushing of a rapid wind ; 
As when, made furious by opposing heats, 
Wild through the wood the unbridled tempest 
scours, 
Dusty and proud, the cringing forest beats, 
And scatters far the broken, limbs and flowers ; 
Then fly the herds,—the swains to shelter scud. 
Freeing mine eyes, ‘thy sight,” hé said, “ dircct 
O’er the long-standing scum of yonder flood, 
Where, most condense, its acrid streams collect.’’ 
Inferno; Canto IX. 


When, lo! there met us, close beside our track, 
A troop of spirits. Each amid the band 
Eyed us, as men at eve a passer-by 
*Neath a new moon,—as closely us they scanned, 
As an old tailor doth a needle’s eye. 
Inferno: Canto XV. 


And just as frogs that stand, with noses out 
On a pool’s margin, but beneath it hide 
Their feet and all their bodies bat the snout, 
So stood the sinners there on every side. 
Inferno: Canto XXII. 


A cooper’s vessel that by chance hath been 
Either of middle-piece or cant-picce reft, 
Gapes not so wide as one that from his chin 
I noticed lengthwise through his carcass cleft. 
Inferno: Canto XXVIII. 


We tarried yet the ocean’s brink upon, 
Like unto people musing of their way, 
Whose body lingers when the heart hath gone ; 
And lo! as near the dawning of the day, 
Down in the west, upon the watery floor, 
The vapor-fogs do Mars in red array, 
Even such appeared to me a light that o’er 
The sea so quickly came, no wing could match 
Its moving. Be that vision mine once more. 
Purgatorio: Canto II. 


And thou, remembering well, with: eye that sees 
The light, wilt know thee like the sickly one 
That on her bed of down can find no ease, 
But turns and turns again her ache to shun. 


Purgatorio: Canto VI. 
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*Twas now the hour the longing heart that bends 
In voyagers, and meltingly doth sway, 
Who bade farewell at morn to gentle friends ; 
And wounds the pilgrim newly bound his way 
With poignant love, to hear some distant bell 
That seems to mourn the dying of the day ; 
When I began to slight the sounds that fell 
Upon mine ear, one risen soul to view, 
Whose beckoning hand our audience would com- 


1. 
* Purgatorio: Canto VIII. 


There I the shades see hurrying up to kiss 
Each with his mate from every part, nor stay, 
Contenting them with momentary bliss. 
So one with other, all their swart array 
Along, do ants encounter snout with snout, 
So haply probe their fortune and their way. 
Purgatorio: XXVI. 


Between two viands, equally removed 
And tempting, a free man would die of hunger 
Ere either he could bring unto his tecth. 
So would a lamb between the ravenings 
Of two fierce wolves sturtd fearing both alike ; 
And so would stand a dog between two does. 
Hence, if I held my peace, myself I blame not, 
Impelled in equal measure by my doubts, 
Since it must be so, nor do I commend. 
Paradiso: Canto IV. 


And as a lute and harp, accordant strung 
With many strings, a dulcet tinkling make 
To him by whom the notes are not distinguished, 
So from the lights that there to me appeared 
Upgathered through the cross a melody, 
Which rapt me, not distinguishing the hymn. 
Paradiso: Canto XIV. 


As through the pure and tranquil evening air 
There shoots from timé to time a sudden fire, 
Moving the eyes that steadfast were before, 
And seems to be a star that changeth place, 
Except that in the part where it is kindled 
Nothing is missed, and this endureth little ; 
So from the ‘horn that to the right extends 
Unto that cross’s foot there ran a star 
Out of the constellation shining there. 
Paradiso: Canto XV. 


Even as remaineth splendid and serene 
The hemisphere of air, when Boreas 

Is blowing from that cheek where hé is mildest, 
Because is purified and resolved the rack 

That erst disturbed it, till the welkin laughs 
With all the beatties of its pageantry ; 

Thus did I likewise, after that my lady 
Had me provided:with a clear response, 

And like a star in Heaven the truth was seen. 

Paradiso: Canto XXVIII. 


The first question to ask in regard 
to a simile found: in verse, is, Is it 
poetical ?. Is there, as effect of its in- 
troduction, any heightening of the read- 
er’s mood, any cleansing of his vision, 
any clarification of the medium through 
which he is looking? Is there a sud- 
den play of light that warms, and 
through this warmth, illuminates the 
object before him? Few of those just 
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quoted, put to such test, could be called 
more than conventionally poetical—if 
this be not a solecism. To illustrate 
one sensuous object by another does 
not animate the mind enough to fulfil 
any one of the above conditions. Such 
similitudes issuing from intellectual 
liveliness, there is through them no 
steeping of intellectual perception in 
emotion. They may help to make the 
object ocularly more apparent, but they 
do not make the feeling a party to the 
movement. When this is done—as in 
the examples from Canto XV. of the In- 
ferno, and Canto VIII. of the Purgatorio 
—what an instantaneous vivification of 
the picture ! 

But in the best of them the poetic 
gleam is not so unlooked-for bright as 
in the best of Shakespeare’s. As one 
instance out of many: towards the end 
of the great soliloquy of Henry V., 
after enumerating thé emblems and 
accompaniments of royalty, the King 
continues : 


No, not all these, thrice-gorgeous ceremony, 

Not all these, laid in bed majestical, 

Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave ; 

Who, with a body filled, and vacant mind, 

Gets him to rest, crammed with distressful bread ; 

Never sees horrid night, the child of hell ; 

But, like a lackey, from the rise to set, 

Sweats in the eye of Phoobus, and all night 

Sleeps in Elysium ; next day, after dawn, 

Doth rise and help Hyperion to his horse. 

What a sudden filling of the earth with 
light through that image, so fresh and 
unexpected,-of the rising Sun, with its 
suggestion of beauty and healthfulness ! 
Then the far-reaching transfiguring im- 
agination, that, in a twinkling, trans- 
mutes into the squire of Hyperion a 
stolid rustic, making him suddenly 
radiant with the glory of morning. It 
is by this union of unexpectedness with 
fitness, of solidity with brilliancy, of 
remoteness with instantaneous presence, 
in his figures, denoting overflow of re- 
sources, a divine plenitude, so that we 
feel after Shakespeare has said his best 
things, that he could go on saying 
more and better,—it is especially by 
this lustrous ever-teeming fulness of 
life, this creative readiness, that Shakes- 
peare throws a farther and whiter and 
a broader light than Dante. Nor does 
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Dante’s page glisten, as Shakespeare’s 
so often does, with metaphor, or com- 
pressed similes, that at times with a 
word open the spiritual sphere; not 
superimposed as cold ornament, but 
intertissued with the web of thought, 
upflashings, from a deep sea of mind, 
to quiver on the surface, as on the 
calm level of the Atlantic you may see 
a circuit of shining ripple, caused by 
schools of fish that have come up from 
the wealth in the depths below to help 
the Sun to glisten,—-a sign of life, 
power, and abundance. 

Like his great compecr, Milton, Dante 
fails of universality from want of hu- 
mor. Neither had any fun in him. 
This was the only fault (liberally to 
interpret Can’s conduct) that Dante’s 
host, Can Grande of Verona, had to 
find with him. The subjects of both 
poets (unconsciously chosen perhaps 
from this very defect of humor) were 
predominantly religious, and their the- 
ology, which was that of their times, 
was crude and cruel. The deep sym- 
pathetic earnestness, which is the basis 
of the best humor, they had, but, to use 
an illustration of Richter, they could 
not turn sublimity upside down,—a 
great feat, only possible through sense 
of the comic, which, in its highest 
manifestation of humor, pillows pain 
in the lap of absurdity, throws: such 
rays upon affliction as to make a grin 
to glimmer through gloom, and, with 
the fool in Lear, forces you, like a 
child, to smile through warmest tears 
of sympathy. Humor imparts breadth 
and buoyancy to tolerance, enabling it 
to dandle lovingly the faults and follies 
of men: through humor the spiritual is 
calm and clear enough to sport with 
and toss the sensual: it is a compas- 
sionate tearful delight; in its finest 
mood, an angelic laughter. 

Of pathos Dante has given examples 
unsurpassed in literature. By the story 
of Ugolino the chords of the heart are 
so thrilled, that pity and awe possess 
us wholly; and by that of Francesca 
they are touched to tenderest sympathy. 
But Ugolino is to Lear what a single 
fire-freighted cloud that emits five or 
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six terrific flashes is to a night-long 
tempest, wherein the thundering heav- 
ens gape with a hundred flashes. 

All the personages of Dante’s poem 
(unless we regard himself as one) are 
spirits. Shakespeare throughout his 
many works, gives only a few glimpses 
into the world beyond the grave; but 
how grandly by these few is the im- 
agination expanded. Clarence’s dream, 
“lengthened after life,” in which he 
passes “the melancholy flood,” is al- 
most superdantesque, concentrating in 
a few ejaculative lines a fearful fore- 
taste of transearthly torment for a bad 
life on earth, And the great ghost in 
Hamlet, when you read of him, how 
shadowy real! Dante’s representation 
of disembodied humanity is too pagan, 
too palpable, not ghostly enough, not 
spiritualized with hope and awe. 

Profound, awakening, far-stretching, 
much enfolding, thought-breeding 
thoughts, that can only grow in the 
soil of pure large sensibilities, and by 
them are cast up in the heave and 
glow of inward motion, to be wrought 
by intellect and shaped in the light of 
the beautiful,—of these, which are the 
test of poetic greatness, Dante, if we 
may venture to say so, has not more 
or brighter examples than Milton, and 
not so many as Goethe; while of such 
passages, compactly embodying as they 
do the finer insights of a poetic mind, 
there are more in a single one of the 
greater tragedies of Shakespeare, than 
in all the three books of the Divina 
Commedia. 

Juxtaposition beside Shakespeare, 
even if it bring out the superiorities 
of the English bard, is the highest 
honor paid to any other great poet. 
Glory enough is it if admiration can 
lift Dante so high as to take him into 
the same look that beholds Shakes- 
peare; what though the summit of the 
mighty Englishman shine alone in the 
sky, and the taller giant carry up to- 
wards heaven a larger bulk and more 
varied domains. The traveller, even if 
he come directly from wondering at 
Mont Blanc in its sublime presence, 
will yet stand with earnest delight be- 
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fore the majesty of the Yungfrau and 
the Eigher. 

But it is time to speak of Dante in 
English. - 

“Tt were as wise to cast a violet into 
a crucible, that you might discover the 
formal principle of its color and odor, 
as to seek to transfuse from one lan- 
guage into another the creations of a 
poet.” Thus writes a great poet,— 
Shelley, in his beautiful Defence of 
Poetry. But have we not in modern 
tongues the creations of Homer, and 
of Plato, who Shelley, on the same 
page, says is essentially a poct? And 
can we estimate the loss the modern 
mind would suffer by deprivation of 
them in translated form? Pope’s Ho- 
mer,—still Homer though so Popish,— 
has been a not insignificant chapter in 
the culture of thousands, who without 
it would have known no more of 
Hector and Achilles and the golden 
glowing cloud of passion and action, 
through which they are seen superbly 
shining, than what a few of them would 
incidently have learnt from Lempriere. 
Lord Derby’s Iliad has gone through 
many editions already. And Job and 
the Psalms: what should we have 
done without them in English? Trans- 
lations are the telegraphic conductors 
that bring us great messages from those 
in other lands and times, whose souls 
were so rich and deep that from their 
words their fellow-men, in all parts of 
the globe, draw truth and wisdom for- 
ever. The flash on which the message 
was first launched has lost some of its 
vividness by the way ; but the purport 
of the message we have distinctly, and 
the joy or grief wherewith it is freight- 
ed, and even much of its beauty. Shall 
we not eat oranges, because on being 
translated from Cuba to our palates 
they have lost somewhat of their flavor ? 

In reading a translated poem we wish 
to have as much of the essence of the 
original, that is, as much of the poetry, 
as possible. A poem it is we sit down 
to read, not a relation of facts, or an 
historical or critical or philosophical or 
theological exposition,—a poem, only 
in another dress, Thence a work in 
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verse, that has poetic quality enough 
to be worth translating, must be made 
to lose by the process as little as may 
be of its worth; and its worth every 
poem owes entirely to its poetic quality 
and the degree of that. A prose trans- 
lation of a poem is an esthetic imper- 
tinence. Shakespeare was at first open- 
ed to the people of the Continent in 
prose, because there was not ther cul- 
ture enough to reproduce him in verse. 
And in Shakespeare there is so much 
practical sense, so much telling com- 
ment on life, so much wit, such animal 
spirits, such touching stories so well 
told, that the great gain of having him 
even in prose concealed the loss sus- 
tained by the absence of rhythmic sound, 
and by the discoloration (impallidation, 
we should say were the word already 
there) of hundreds of liveliest tinted 
flowers, the deflowering of many deli- 
cate stems. Forty yearsago Mr. Hay- 
ward translated the Faust of Goethe 
into prose; but let any one compare 
the Hymn of the Archangels and other 
of the more highly-wrought passages, 
as rendered by him, with any of the 
better translations in verse,—with that 
of Mr. Brooks for example,—to perceive 
at once the insufficiency, the flatness 
and meagreness of even so verbally 
faithful a prose version. The effect on 
Faust, or on any high passionate poem, 
of attempting to put it into prose, is 
akin to what would be the effect on an 
exquisite bas-relief of reducing its pro- 
jection one half by a persevering ap- 
plication of pumice. In all genuine 
verse (that is, in all poetic verse) the 
substance is so inwrought into the form 
and sound, that if in translating you 
entirely disregard these, rejecting both 
rhyme and measure, you subject the 
verse to a second depletion right upon 
that which it has to suffer by the trans- 
planting of it into another soil. 

The translator of a poem has a‘much 
higher and subtler duty than just to take 
the words and through them attempt 
passively to render the page into his 
owo language. He must brace himself 
into an active state, a creative mood, 
the most creative - he can command ; 
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then transport himself into the mind 
and mental attitude of the poet he 
would translate, feeling and seeing as 
the poet saw and felt. To get into the 
mood out of which the words sprang, 
he: should .go behind the words, em- 
bracing them from within, not merely 
seizing them from without. Having 
imbued: himself with the thought and 
sentiment of the original, let him, if he 
can, utter them in a still higher key. 
Such surpassing excellence would be 
the truest fidelity to the original, and 
any cordial poet would especially rejoice 
in such elevation of his verse ; for the as- 
piring writer will often fall short of his 
ideal, and to.see it more nearly approach- 
ed by a translator who has been kindled 
by himself, to find some delicate new 
flower revealed in a nook which he had 
opened, could not but give him a delight 
akin to that.of his own first inspirations. 
A poem, a genuine poem, assumes its 
form by an inward. necessity. Paradise 
Lost, conceived in Milton’s brain, could 
not utter itself in-any other mode than 
the unrhymed harmonies that have 
given to our language a new music. It 
could not haye-.been’ written in the 
Spenserian .stanza. What would the 
Fairy Queen pe.in blank verse? For 
his theme apd mood Dante felt the 
need of ,the delicate bond of rhyme, 
which, enliyens musical cadence with 
sweet reiteratign,. Rhyme was then a 
new element.in verse, a modern esthetic 
creation; and it is a help and an add- 
ed beauty, if it be not obtrusive and 
too self-conscious, and if it be not a 
target at which the line -aitms; for then 
it becomes.a clog to freedom of move- 
m:nt, and the pivot of factitious pauses, 
that are offensive both. to;sense and to 
ear. Like buds that lie‘half-hidden in 
leaves, rhymes should peep out, spark- 
ling but .modest, from the cover of 
words, falling on the ear as though they 
were the.irrepressible strokes of a melo- 
dious pulse at the heart of the verse. 
The jterza rima,—already in use,— 
Dante adopted as suitable to continu- 
ous .narrative. With hig feeling and 


esthetic want rhymed verse harmoniz- 
ed, the triple repetition offering no ob- 
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atacle, Italian being copious in endings 
of like sound. His measure is iambic, 
free iambic, and every line consists, not 
of ten syllables, but of eleven, his native 
tongue having none other than feminine 
rhymes. And this weakness is so in- 
herent. in Italian speech, that every line 
even of the blank verse in all the 
twenty-two Tragedies of Alfieri ends 
femininely, that is, with an unaccented 
eleventh syllable. In all Italian rhyme 
there is thus always a double rhyme, 
the final syllable, moreover, invariably 
ending with a vowel. This, besides 
being too much rhyme and too much 
vowel, is, in iambic lines, metrically a 
defect, the eleventh syllable being a 
superfluous syllable. 

In these two prominent features Eng- 
lish verse is different from Italian: it 
has feminine rhymes, but the larger part 
of its rhymes are masculine ; and it has 
fewer than Italian. This second char- 
acteristic, the. comparative fewness of 
thymes,*is likewise one of its sources 
of strength : it denotes musical richness 
and not poverty, as at first aspect it 
seems to do, the paucity of like-sound- 
ing syllables” ‘implying variety in its 
sounds, It hasall the vocalic syllables 
and endings it needs for softness, and 
encloses them mostly in consonants for 
condensation, vigor, and emphasis. 

Primarily the translator.has to con- 
sider the resources and individualities 
of his own tongue. In the case of 
Dante the rhythmical basis is the same 
in both languages; for the iambic meas- 
ure is our chief poetic vehicle, wrought 
to perfection by Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton, There only remains then rhyme 
and the division into stanzas, Can the 
terza rima, as used by Dante, be called 
a stanza? The lines are not separated 
into trios, but run into one another, 
clinging very .properly to the rhymes, 
which, interlinking all the stanzas by 
carrying the echo still onward, bind 
each canto into one whole, just as our 
Spenserian form does each stanza int» 
a whole of nine lines. Whether stanzas, 


strictly speaking, ornot, shall we say 


our mind frankly about the terza rima ? 
To us it seems not deserving of admira- 


tion for its. own sake ; and we surmise 
that had it not been consecrated by 
Dante, neither Byron nor Shelley would 
have used it for original poems. We 
are not aware that Dante’s example has 
been followed by any poet of note in 
Italy. Terza rima keeps the attention 
suspended too long, keeps it ever on 
the stretch for something that is to 
come, and never does come, until at 
the end of the canto, namely, the last 
rhyme. The rhymes cannot be held 
down, but are ever escaping and run- 
ning ahead. It looks somewhat like 
an artificial contrivance of the first 
rhymers of an uncultivated age. But 
Dante used it for his great Song; and 
there it stands forever, holding in its 
folds the Divina Commedia. 

Now, in rendering into English the 
poem of Dante, is it essential,—in order 
to fulfil the conditions of successful po- 
etic trarislation,—to preserve the triple 
thyme?- Not. having in English a cor- 
responding number of rhymes, will not 
the translator have to resort to trans- 
positions, substitutions, forcings, indi- 
rections, in order to compass the mean- 
ing and the poetry? Place the pas- 
sages already cited from Mr. Dayman 
beside the original, and the reader will 
be surprised to see how direct and lit- 
eral, how faithful at once to the Italian 
thought and to English idiom in ex- 
pressing it, Mr. Dayman is. His har- 
ness of triplets seems hardly to con- 
strain his movement, so skilfully does 
he wear it. If we confront him with 
the spirited version in quatrains of Dr. 
Parsons, in the passages cited from the 
Inferno, or with those from the Para- 
diso, in Mr. Longfellow’s less free un- 
rhymed version, the resources and flexi- 
bility of Mr. Dayman in handling the 
difficult measure will be again manifest. 
To enable our readers to compare the 
translations with the original and with 
one another, we will giye the Italian, 
and then the three versions, of the lat- 
ter part of the Francesca story, from 
Canto V. of the Inferno: 


Poi mi rivolsi a loro, e parlai io, 
: Francesca, i tuoi martiri 
A lagrimar mi ‘fanno tristo, e pio. 
Ma dimmi: al tempo de’ dolci sospiri, 


oe 
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A che, e come concedette Amore 
Che conosceste i dubbiosi desiri ? 
Ed ella a me: nessun maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria, e cid sa ’l tuo dottore. 
Ma se a conoscer la prima radice 
Del nostro amor tu hai cotanto affetto, 
Fard come colui che piange, e dice. 
Noi leggevamo un giorno per diletto 
Di Lancilotto, come Amor lo strinse. 
Soli eravamo, e senza alcun sospetto. 
Per pia fiate gli occhi ci sospinse 
Quella lettura, e scolorocci ’1 viso : 
Ma solo un punto fu quel, che ci vinse. 
Qando leggemmo il disiato riso 
Esser baciato da cotanto amante, 
Questi, che mai da me non sia diviso, 
La bocca mi bacid tutto tremante. 
Galeotto fu il libro, e chi lo scrisse : 
Quel giorno pid non vi leggemmo avante. 
Mentre che l’uno spirito queste disse, 
L’altro piangeva si, che di pietade 
Io venni meno come s’io morisse, 
E caddi, come corpo morto cade. 


Mr. Dayman : 
Then toward them turned again: “Thy racking 
woe,” 

I said, “ Francesca, wrings from out mine eyes 
The pious drops that sadden as they flow. 

But tell me, in your hour of honeyed sighs, 
By whom and how love pitying broke the spell, 

And in your doubtful longings made too wise.” 
And she to me: “ No keener pang hath hell, 

Than to recall, amid some deep distress, 
Our happier,time : thy teacher knows it well. 

Yet if desire so strong thy soul possess 
To trace the root from whence our love was bred, 

His part be mine, who tells and weeps no less. 
*Twas on a day when we for pastime read 

Of Lancillot, how love snared him to ruin : 
We were alone, nor knew suspicious dread. 

Oft on that reading paused our eyes, renewing 
Their glance; and from our cheeks the color 


’ 

But one sole moment wrought for our undoing : 
When that we read of lover so true-hearted 

Kissing the smile so coveted before, 
He that from me shall never more be parted 

Kissed me with lip to lip, trembling all o’er. 
The broker of our vows, it was the lay, 

And he who wrote—that day we read no more.” 
The other spirit, while the first did say 

These words, so moanéd, that with soft remorse 
As death had stricken me, I swooned away, 

And down I fell, heavily as falls a corse. 

Mr. Longfellow : 

Then unto them I turned me, and I spake, 

And I began: “ Thine agonies, Francesca, 

Sad and compassionate to weeping make me. 

But tell me, at the time of those sweet sighs, 

By what and in what manner Love conceded 

That you should know your dubious desires ?” 

And she to me: “ There is no greater sorrow 

Than to be mindful of the happy time 

In misery, and that thy Teacher knows. 

But if to recognize the earliest root 

Of love in us thou hast so great desire, 

I will do even as he who weeps and speaks, 

One day we reading were for our delight 

Of Launcelot, how Love did him enthrall. 

Alone we were and without any fear. 


Full many a time our eyes together drew 

That reading, and drove the color from our faces ; 
But one point was it that o’ercome us. 
Whenas we read of the much-longed-for smile 
Being by such a noble lover kissed, 

This one, who ne’er from me shall be divided, 
Kissed me upon the mouth all palpitating. 
Galeotto was the book and he who wrote it. 
That day no farther did we read therein.” 
And all the while one spirit uttered this, 

The other one did weep so, that, for pity, 

I swooned away as if I had been dying, 

And fell even as a dead body falls. 


Dr. Parsons : 


Then, turning round to them, I thus began : 

“* Francesca ! tears must overflow mine eyes : 
My pitying soul thy martyr-throes unman ; 

But tell me,—in the time of happy sighs, 
Your vague desires how gave Love utterance first?” 

And she to me: “ The mightiest of all woes 
Is, in the midst of misery, to be cursed 

With bliss remembered,—this thy teacher knows. 
Yet, wouldst thou learn our passion’s root and 

head, 

As one may speak whose eyes with tears are dim, 
So will I speak. Together once we read 

The tale of Lancilot,—how Love bound him. 
Alone we were without suspecting aught : 

Oft in perusal paled our cheeks their hue, 
And oft our eyes each other’s glances caught ; 

But one sole passage ’twas which both o’erthrew. 
At reading of the longed-for smile,—to be 

By such a lover’s kissing so much blest, 
This dearest—never shalt thou part from me! 

His lips to mire, to mine, all trembling, pressed. 
The writer was our Galeot with his book :— 

That day we read no further on.” She stopped: 
Meanwhile he moaned so that compassion took 

My sense away, and like a corse I dropped. 


Observe that Dr. Parsons has put 
Dante’s twenty-eight lines of eleven 
syllables into twenty-four lines of ten 
syllables; and this without losing a 
drop of the precious stream he under- 
takes to pour. But why does he make 
Francesca address her companion per- 
sonally, instead of saying, ‘who shall 
never part from me?’ And why does 
Mr. Dayman say, ‘ pious drops,’ instead 
of piteous? Mr. Dayman and Mr. Long- 
fellow fill up the twenty-eight lines. In 
neither of the three is there any strain 
or wresting of the sense. But all three, 
and before them Lord Byron and Carey, 
mistranslate this.passage : 

Per piu fiate gli occhi ci sospinse 

Quella lettura. 
All these translators interpret it to 
mean, that while they read, their eyes 
often met; whereas Dante says, they 
read that passage over more than once; 
or, literally rendered, several times that 
reading or passage drew to it their eyes. 
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To restore the meaning of the original 
adds to the refinement of the scene. 
Why does Mr. Longfellow use such 
long words as compassionate instead of 
pitiful or piteous, recognize for know, 
palpitating for trembling, conceded that 
you should know for gave you to know? 
By the resolution to translate line for 
line, Mr. Longfellow ties his poetic 
hands. The first effect of this self 
binding is, to oblige him to use often 
long Latin-English instead of short 
Saxon-English words, that is, words 
that in most cases lend themselves less 
readily to poetic expression. Mr. Day- 
man, not translating line for line, is 
free from this prosaic encumbrance; 
but as he makes it a rule to himself 
that every English canto shall contain 
the same number of lines as its original, 
he is obliged, much more often than 
Mr. Longfellow, to throw in epithets 
or words not in the Italian. And Dr. 
Parsons, who, happily freeing himself 
from either verbal or numerical bond, 
in several instances compresses a canto 
into two or three lines less than the 
Italian and the XXXI. into nine lines 
less, might with advantage have cur- 
tailed each canto ten or twelve lines. 
Do what we will, poetic translation is 
brought about more from without than 
from within, and hence there is apt to 
be a dryness of surface, a lack of that 
sheen, that spontaneous warm emana- 
tion, which, in good original work, 
comes from free inward impulsion. To 
counteract, in so far as may be, this 
proneness to a mechanical inflexibility, 
the translator should keep himself free 
to wield boldly and with full swing his 
own native speech. By his line-for-line 
allegiance, Mr. Longfellow forfeits much 
of this freedom. He is too intent on 
the words: he sacrifices the spirit to 
the letter: he overlays the poetry with 
a verbal literalness: he deprives him- 
self of scope to give a billowy motion, 
a heightened color, a girded vigor, to 
choice passages. The rhythmical lan- 
guor consequent on this verbal con- 
formity, this lineal servility, is increas- 
ed by a frequent looseness in the end- 
ings of lines, some of which on every 
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page, and many on some pages, have, 
—contrary to all good usage,—the 
superfluous eleventh syllable. Milton 
never allows himself this liberty, nor 
Mr. Tennyson in epic verse so little 
pretentious as Idyls of the King. Nor 
do good blank-verse translators give 
into it. Cowper does not in his Iliad, 
nor Lord Derby, nor Mr. Bryant in his 
version of the fifth book of the Odyssey, 
nor Mr. Carey in his Dante. Permis- 
sible at times in dramatic blank verse, it 
is in epic rejected by the best artists as a 
weakness. Can it be that Mr. Longfellow 
hereby aims to be more close to the form 
of Dante? Whatever the cause of its use, 
the effect is still farther to weaken his 
translation. These loose pages as poetic 
endings,—and on most pages one third 
of the lines have eleven syllables and on 
some pages more than a third,—do a part 
in causing Mr. Longfellow’s Dante to lack 
the clean outline, the tonic ring, the chis- 
elled edge of the original, and in mak- 
ing his Cantos read as would sound a 
high passionate tune played on a harp 
whose strings are relaxed. 

Looking at the printed Italian Dante 
beside the English, in a volume where 
opposite each English page is the 
corresponding page of the original, as 
in Mr. Dayman’s, one cannot fail to 
be struck with the comparative nar- 
rowness of the Italian column. This 
comes of the comparative shortness of 
Italian syllables. For instance, as the 
strongest exemplification, the ever-re- 
curring and, and the often-repeated is, 
are both expressed in Italian by a single 
letter, e. And this shortness comes of 
the numerousness of vowels. In lines 
of thirty letters Dante will have on an 
average sixteen consonants to fourteen 
vowels, nearly half and half; while his 
translators have about twenty conso- 
nants to ten vowels, or two to one. 
From this comparative rejection of 
consonants, Italian cannot, as English 
can, bind into one syllable words of 
seven or eight letters, like friends and 
straight, nor even words of six letters, 
like chimed, shoots, thwart, spring ; nor 
does Italian abound as English does in 
monosyllables, and the few it has are 
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mostly of but two or three letters. In 
combination its syllables sometimes get 
to four letters, as in fronte and braccia. 
As a consequence hereof, Dante’s Hines, 
although always of eleven syllables, ‘av- 
erage about twenty-nine letters, while 
those of the three translators about ‘thir- 
ty-three. Hence, the Poem in their ver- 
sions carries more weight than the origi- 
nal; its soul is more cumbered with body. 

In order to the faithful reproduction 
of Dante, to the giving the best tran- 
script, possible in English, of his 
thought and feeling, should not regard 
be had to the essential difference be- 
tween the syllabic constitutions of the 
two languages, what may be called the 
physical basis of the two mediums of 
utterance ? Here is the Francesca story, 
translated in the spirit of this suggestion. 

I turned to them, and then I spake : 
“ Francesca ! tears o’erfill mine eyes, 
Such pity thy keen pangs awake. 
But say : in th’ hour of sweetest sighs, 
By what and how found Love relief 
And broke thy doubtful longing’s spell?” 
And she: “There is no greater grief 
Than joy in sorrow to retell. 
But if so urgently one seeks 
To know our love’s first root, I will 
Do as he does who weeps and speaks. 
One day of Lancelot we still 
Read o’er, how love held him enchained. 
Without mistrust we were alone. 
Our cheeks oft were of color drained : 
One passage vanquished us, but one. 
When we read of lips longed for pressed 
By such a lover with a kiss, 
This one whom naught from me shall wrest, 
All trembling kissed my mouth. To this 
That book and writer brought us. We 
No farther read that day.”” While she 
Thus spake, the other spirit wept 
So bitterly, with pity I 
Fell motionless, my senses swept 
By swoon, as one about to die. . 

In the very first line’an Italian tris- 
syllable, rivolsi, and- a diséyllable, par- 
lai, are given in English with literal 
fidelity by two monosyllables, turned 
and spake. In the foutth observe how, 
in a word-for-word rendering, the elev- 
en Italian syllables become, without any 
forcing, eight English : 

Ma dimmi: al tempo dé dolci sospiri: - 
But tell me; in th’ hour of sweet sighs. 
For the sake of a more musical cadence, 
this line is slightly modified. Again, 
in the'line, 
Than joy in sorrow to retell, 
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joy represents, and represents faithfully, 
three words containing six syllables, del 
tempo Sélice: retell stands for ricordarsi, 
and in sorrow for nella ‘miséria, or, three 
syllables -for six ; 80: that, by ‘means of 
eight syllables, is given 4 "fall ‘and ‘com- 
plete trantlation of what in Italian'takes 
up seventeen. English thé most simgile, 
direct, idiomatic, is needed -in- ofder 
that a translation of Dante be faithful 
to his simplicity and naturalness; and 
this is the first fidelity his translator 
should feel himself bound to. Owing 
to the fundamental difference between 
the syllabic structures of the two lan- 
guages, we are enabled to put into 
English lines of eight syllables “the 
whole meaning of Dante’s ° linés of 
eleven. In the above experiment éven 
more has been done. The twenty-eight 
lines of Dante are given in twenty-six 
lines of eight syllables each, and this 
without any sacrifice of the thought 
or feeling; for the “this thy teacher 
knows,” which is omitted, besides that 
the commentators cannot agree on its 
meaning, is parenthetical in sense, and, 
with reverence be it said, in so far a 
defect in such a relation. As to the 
form of Dante, what is essential in that 
has been preserved, namely, the iambic 
measure and the rhyme. ;' 

Let us try if this curtailment of syl- 
lables will be successful when applied to 
the terrible words, written in blackest 
color, over the gate ‘of’ Hell, at the be- 
ginning of the third Canto’ of the Jn- 
JSerno: 

Through me the path to place of wail : 

Through me thé path to endless sigh: 

Through me the path to souls in bale. 

’Twas Justice moved my Maker high: 

Wisdom supreme, and Might divine, 

And pfimal Love established me. 
Created birth was none ere mine, 
And I endure eternally : 

Ye who pass in, all hope resign. 

Has any thing been lost in the transit 
from Italian words to English? Eng- 
lish speech being organically more 
concentfated than Italian, does not the 
reduction of eleven syllables to eight 
especially ‘subserve what ought to be 
the two-fold aim of all poetic trans- 
lation, namély, along with fidelity to 
the thought and ‘spirit of the original, 
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fidelity to the idiom, and cast and play 
of the translator’s own tongue ? 

Here is another ‘short passage in a 
different key—the opening of" the last 
Canto of the Paradiso : 


Maid-mother, daughter of thy Son, . 
Meek, yet above all things create, 

Fair aim of the Eternal one, 
*Tis thou who so our human state 

Ennobledét, ‘that its Maker deigned 
Himself his creature’s son’to be. 

This flower, in th’ endless peace,/was gained 
Through kindling of God’s love in thee. 


In this passage nine Italian lines of | 


eleven syllables are converted into eight 
lines of eight syllables each. We sub- 
mit it to the candid reader of Italian 
to say, whether aught of the original 
has been sacrificed to brevity. 

The rejection of all superfluity, the 
conciseness and simplicity to which the 
translator is obliged by octosyllabic 
verse, compensate for the partial loss of 
that breadth of sweep for which deca- 
syllabic verse gives more room, but of 
which the translator of Dante does not 
feel the want. 

One more short passage of four lines, 


—the famous figure of the lark in the 
twentieth Canto of the Paradiso : 


Like lark that through the air careers, 
First singing, then, silent his heart, 
Feeds on the sweetness in his ears, 
Such joy to th’ image did impart 
Th’ eternal will. 
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This paper has exceeded the length 
we designed to give it; but, neverthe- 
less, we beg the reader's indulgence for 
a few moments longer, avhile-we con- 
clude ‘with ‘an octosyllabic ‘version of 
the last thirty lines of the celebrated 
Ugolino story. It is unrhymed ; for 
that terrible tale can dispense, in Eng- 
lish, with soft echoes at the end of 
lines, 


When locked I heatd the nether door * 

Of the dread tower, I without specch 

Into my children’s faces looked : 

Nor wept, so inly turned to stone. 

They wept: and my dear Anselm said; ° 

‘ Thou look’st so, father, what hast thou?” 
Still I nor wept nor answer made 

That whole day through, nor the next night, 
Till a new sun rose on the world. 

As in our doleful prison came 

A little glimmer, and I saw 

On faces four my own pale stare, 

Both of my hands for grief I bit ; 

And they, thinking it was from wish 

To eat, rose suddenly and said : 

“ Father, less shall we feel of pain 

If thou wilt eat of us: from thee 

Came this poor flesh : take it again.” 

I calmed me then, not to grieve them. 
The next two days we spake no word. _ 
Oh! obdurate earth, why didst not ope? 
When we had come to the fourth day. 
Gaddo threw him stretched at my feet, 
Saying, “ Father, why dost not help me?” 
There died he ; and, as thou seest me, 

I saw the three fall one by one 

The fifth and sixth day ; then I groped, 
Now blind, o’er each ; and two whole days 
I called them after they were dead : 

Then hunger did what grief could not, 


FRAGMENTS FROM A DIARY OF JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 


SEVERAL times, during his life, Mr. 
Cooper began a Diary, but after a few 
months gave up the idea. His pen was 
generally so active in other ways, that 
he soon’ grew weary of the regular daily 
jottings required to keep up the char- 
acter of a personal journal. A few frag- 
ments, however, have been preserved. 
The ‘passages given to-day are taken 
from a diary which he began on his 
return to Paris, after passing two or 
three yedrs’ in Italy and Germany. He 
was in Dresden when the Revolution of 
1830 took “plate; and hastened imme- 
diately to Paris; eager to ‘watch the 


course of great events then occurring 
daily. His family joined him as soon 
as the city was safe and tranquil. It 
was while in lodgings in the Rue 
d@’Aguesseau, that these notes were writ- 
ten. Mr. Cooper was at that time—as 
he had been since his arrival in Paris, 
four years earlier—on intimate confi- 
dential terms with General La Fayette, 
for whose frank, upright, generous char- 
acter he had the highest respect, while 
he was warmly ond gratefully attached 
to him. 
Panis, Anno Domrnt 1830. 
September 19th.—-The first fine day in 
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a fortnight. About 2 o’clock General 
La Fayette came, and sat with me some 
time. He is fully aware of the wishes 
of the Doctrinaires, but is determined 
to give an effectual check to aristoc- 
racy. I think that Messieurs Guizot, De 
Broglie, &c., will be compelled to resign. 

In the evening, at 7 o’clock, General 
La Fayette came for me, in his carriage. 
We drove to the Rue de Rivoli, and 
took up Mr. McLane and Mr. Thorne. 
We then went to the Palais Royal to 
be presented. So little ceremony was 
used, that General La Fayette, who had 
previously made his arrangements with 
the other gentlemen, first proposed the 
presentation to me at 2 o’clock. In 
consequence of a remark of mine, how- 
_ever, he had written a note, directly to 
the King, to apprise him of our wish. 

We found the ante-chamber crowded, 
chiefly with officers, but no ladies. Fol- 
lowing La Fayette, we -penetrated to an 
inner room, where most of the high dig- 
nitaries were assembled. I observed Mar- 
shals Soult, and Maison, Cuvier, the Duc 
de Bassano, &c., among them. When 
the door opened, the King was seen 
directly before them; and the Queen, 
Mademoiselle d’Orleans, and the Prin- 
cesses, with the younger children, stood 
in a group on the left. The King was 
dressed in the uniform of the National 
Guards, the duc d’Orleans as a Hussar, 
and the ladies with great simplicity— 
the Queen and Mademoiselle d’Orleans 
in striped-silk dresses, 

We were introduced on entering, each 
receiving a few complimentary words. 
The ladies were polite, and, when we 
had passed them, they left their places 
to come and speak to us again. It 
struck me there was an evident desire 
to do honor to the American friends of 
the General. It was evident, however, 
that the presence of La Fayette gave 
uneasiness to a great many. The affec- 
tations and egotisms of rank are offend- 
ed by his principles, and there is a piti- 
ful desire manifested by the mere but- 
terflies of society to turn his ideas and 
habits into ridicule. I am amazed to 
find how very few men are able to look 
beyond the glare of things. 
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After we had been _presented, we 
would have retired, but our venerable ~ 
friend insisted on our remaining. He 
retired with the King, and the room 
began to empty. An aid then came 
and requested us to approach a side- 
door. The King and La Fayette soon 
came out together, and we had a short 
conversation with the former. He spoke 
of his visit to America with pleasure, 
and used very courteous though ‘unaf- 
fected language. We withdrew when 
he retired. In passing out of the room, 
a young officer said, “ Adieu, l’Amé- 
rique!” The fear of losing their but- 
terfly distinctions and their tinsel, gives 
great uneasiness to many of these sim- 
pletons, The apprehension is quite natu- 
ral to those who have no means of being 
known in any other manner, and it must 
be pardoned. 


September 20th.—Another fine day. I 
met Lord H—— in the Tuileries this 
morning. As we had not met since 
April, when we used to talk politics 
together at Rome, we said a few words 
on the present state of things. I have 
always thought him a mild Tory, and 
no bad reflector of the hopes and fears 
of his caste. He is evidently: uneasy, 
as every privileged Englishman must | 
be, and expressed some apprehension 
about the turn things might take in 
France. I told him I was of opinion , 
that there would be a struggle about 
the peerage. If the upper chamber 
should be made elective, I saw no fun- 
damental principle to quarrel about. 
The suffrage would be extended, as a 
matter of course, and the minor inter- 
ests would regulate themselves accord- 
ing to the necessities of the moment. 

I was struck with one of his remarks. 
“Tf they have the substance, they had 
better have the form of a republic,” he 
said. This is a thoroughly English 
idea. Whenever their radicals quote 
America, in Parliament or in the jour- 
nals, there is one answer always resorted 
to: “ America is a republic and Eng- 
land a monarchy.” This accidental 
difference in the form, serves, with the 
majority, as a sufficient answer for all 


, 
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differences of substance! Now, if France 
remains a monarchy in form, with a 
greater degree of civil rights than those 
possessed by England, France will be- 
come an example that the opposition 
may cite without danger of the preg- 
nant reply. One is tempted to ask, 
why France has not the same right to 
conceal a republic under the mantle of 


a King, as England has to conceal an © 


aristocracy beneath the same shallow 
disguise ? 

The news from Belgium is getting 
more serious, L—- H——* is run- 
ning about with a silly story, that is 
all over, for the people have behaved 
so badly as to induce the better classes 
to accede to the King’s terms. Lord 
H—— had something of the same tale, 
but it smells too strongly of vulgar aris- 
tocratical cant to be believed. 


September 21st.—I went, this evening, 
to the reception of General La Fayette. 
The rooms were crowded with men, 
chiefly of the National Guards. As 


many privates were among them, some, 
of course, were not of the last degree of 
refinement. Mr..M—— said he did not 
see the evidence of the General’s power, 
and this in the presence of the youth, 
enterprise, and strength of France press- 
ing about him in a manner to smother 
him. In a revolution, that is good sup- 
port which is zealous and loyal support. 
At all times popular support, well di- 
rected, is the most potent of any. 

There were a good many Americans 
present, and I am sorry to say that some 
of them were so mistaken in their esti- 
mate of things, as to fancy the General 
would have been stronger if he had been 
genteeler. I have observed the absence 
of the ministers and dignitaries from 
these soirées, but I ascribe it to policy. 
Neglect him they do not—they dare not 
—even if they were disposed to incur 
the hazard, rather than pay so cheap a 
price as a visit, now and then. But 
France is anxious to give pledges to 
Europe; and as La Fayette is the head 
of the Republicans, it may be well not 


* An American. 
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to place him on too high a pinnacle, at 
this moment. I believe he has the con- 
fidence of the King. As to the minis- 
ters, it may be otherwise; I know they 
have not his confidence. 


September 22d.—This morning I got 
an invitation to dine at the Palais Royal 
to-morrow. 

Lord H—— called, and sat with me 
half an hour, Still uneasy about Bel- 


. gium and Germany. I observed, in or- 


der to sound him, that Ldid not think 
England had sufficient reason to go to 
war with France about the frontier of 
the Rhine. He partly assented. But 
it was easy to see he had arriére-pensées. 

In the evening I went to Mrs. Rives’, 
The reception was very genteel, and just 
what it ought to be, with the exception 
of a livery or two. As things trifling 
in themselves are misrepresented in Eu- 
rope, they ought to be avoided. 

Welles came in, and was much elated 
with the rise of stocks. They left off 
at 98, having been at 92 three days ago. 
I offered to-bet a hundred francs, they- 
would be at 95 again, in ten days.. 
These Frenchmen are so volatile, that. 
it is impossible they should keep stocks. 
quiet so long, in a revolution. He who. 
makes bona jide purchases when they 
are low, will be almost sure to gain. 

All our ladies are full of a reception 
which the Queen means to give them 
to-morrow night. La Fayette, who, in 
his day, has wrought greater marvels, . 
has brought this about. * * * 


September 28d.—The news from Bel-. 
gium this morning still more serious, . 
This contest will draw on the war - 
which, in some shape or other, must 
grow out of the late revolution. The- 
Dutchmen seem very obstinate; and the 
Belgians very spirited. The hatred of 
all elevations of the lower classes, among, 
the European aristocracy, is so intense, 
that fight they must, to their own cer- 
tain destruction. 

At a little before 6, Thorne stopped 
for me, and we took up Mr. McLane, on 
our way to the Palais Royal. We had 
little ceremony in the reception. Our 
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names were taken, and checked off, on 
the list of the company, when we were 
shown to an ante-chamber. The King 
soon opened the folding-doors himself, 
and we entered. Not half the guests 
had yet come. All the royal family, 
with a few attendants, were there. 
General La Fayette and family soon 
arrived. Dinner was soon announced. 
The King led Madame La Fayette, 
and La Fayette the Queen. Mademoi- 
selle d’Orleans was seated on the right 
of the King, Madame La Fayette on his 
left; La Fayette on the right of the 
Queen, and M. Augustin Périer on her 
left. Here was an oversight in French 
courtesy. This seat should have been 
assigned to McLane. I am inclined to 
think the arrangement was not pre- 
meditated, for the French rarely fail 
in politeness. 

The dinner-service was plate, the 
table large, and the servants very nu- 
merous. Beyond this, with the décora- 
tions of the guests, and the liveries, one 
might have fancied himself at a Wash- 
ington dinner. There was a little order 
in the entrances and exits of the cour- 
ses, but no proclaiming of the service of 
the King, as before.* Both the King 
and Queen helped more than is com- 
mon at good French tables.t I saw 
no embarrassment, or pretension of any 
sort, during dinner. When the Queen 
rose, the ladies turned, and the finger- 
bowls were handed them by servants, 
the gentlemen using them at the side- 
tables. We then withdrew into the 
wing of the Palace, opposite the Thédtre 
Francais. Here coffee was served. Mrs. 
and Miss T—— soon entered, and were 
presented by La Fayette. The Queen 
then went into an inner drawing-room, 
which was very large and magnificent, 
with a billiard-room communicating. 
‘Here the ladies seated themselves round 
.@ large.table, a lady of the family work- 


* Under Louis XVIII. and Charles X. 

t Ata later day, when Louis Philippe was at the 
Tuileries, the royal table was furnished by a res- 
taurateur, and it was said that the young Princes, 
and Princesses of the royal family had much fun 
over the repeated appearance of the same entrées, 
several times in succession. Le réchauffé ne vaut 
rien. 
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ing, rather premeditatedly, at another. 
I presume this lady, who had the air 
of a governess, was so placed to give 
the reception an informal character. 

In a few minutes, Mrs. R— entered, 
followed by Mrs. M——— and a dozen 
more of our ladies. They were met 
by the Queen, who advanced some lit- 
tle distance, and Mrs. R—— presented 
them all, in succession. Two or three 
more parties arrived, and were pre- 
sented in the same manner, the whole 
seating themselves, by invitation. In 
about twenty minutes, the Queen arose 
and made the tour of the circle; after- 
wards the ladies retired, followed by 
most of the gentlemen. Mr. Rives, Mr. 
Middleton, and eight or ten gentlemen, 
came in with the ladies. The whole 
passed off very well, and without the 
least gaucherie, and our women, though 
with two or three exceptions no longer 
in the bud, looked uncommonly well. 
I scarcely remember to have seen so 
many women in a set, that looked so 
uniformly genteel and pretty. I sus- 
pect but one of being rouged. Two or 
three were really beautiful. This little 
exhibition convinces mé of what I have 
oftex thought, that we only want Pa- 
risian mantua-makers and milliners, to 
carry off the palm in female grace and 
beauty ; for it will be remembered that 
the effect was produced in a strong 
theatrical light, without the aid of rouge. 

I was surprised to see the uniform 
grace of their courtesies, which were 
simple, easy, and dignified. 

I wish I could say as much for all 
the men; though the gentlemen be- 
haved, as such, with modesty, aplomb, 
and quiet. 

I thought the French looked a little 
surprised. 

All the children were present, the lit- 
tle Duc de Montpensier racing round 
the rooms, though not in a noisy man- 
ner, with great godt, The others were 
more tranquil, though thoroughly at 
their ease. It struck me there was a 
litile too much affectation of simplicity 
for a reception that was necessarily short 
and formal; and on the part of our 
women, a little too much dress. After 
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all, it is difficult to hit the true medium 
in a case of this sort. The court sacri- 
ficed a little too much to republicanism, 
and we, a little too much to royalty, If 
there was to be a mistake, both erred 
on the right side.* 


Friday, 24th.—Passed the day in read- 
ing Jefferson’s letters. I cannot say but 
the perusal of this book has elevated the 
man in my estimation. He discovers 
an equanimity of temper, and a philo- 
sophical tone of mind, that are admira- 
ble. Some of his remarks are of the 
first order, and nothing can be better 
than his diplomatic language; frank, 
courteous, and reasoning. In his judg- 
ment of nature he is certainly often 

.wrong—in those he praises, as well as 
in those he censures, As respects the 
former, he has probably been influenced 
by political controversy. He has as- 
cribed to corruption, or rather to a 
concealed intention; what was due to 
prejudice merely. Time is necessary to 
relieve the human mind from all the 
opinions which have been inculcated 
by those who have gone before, and, 
favored himself by position and cir- 
cumstances, he makes no allowance for 
those who were not. I have no doubt 
that Hamilton was, at heart, a mon- 
archist, This is no imputation on his 
talents, for all the theories of the day 
had that tendency. It is not probable 
that Hampden carried his ideas of 
liberty as far as a moderate Tory of 
our time is disposed to concede. Had 
Hamilton been sent to Europe, and had 
he taken a near view of those institu- 
tions, and that state of society, which 
he so much admired at a distance, his 
sagacity would at once have enabled 
him to separate the ore from the dross, 
and to have found how little there is 
of the former. But as a theory, his 


* On this occasion, Mr. Cooper was heard to make 
a very courtly, and yet a very sincere, speech to the 
Queen. He was asked what countries, of those he 
had visited, he preferred? ‘That in which Her 
Majesty was born, for its nature ; and that in which 
she reigns, for its society”” And such were always 
his preferences ; he loved Italy, and he enjoyed ex- 
tremely the grace and elegance, the charming wit 
and talent, of really good French society. 
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creative mind only aided in lending it 
plausibility and force; whereas, had he 
been able to correct his premises by act- 
ual observation, the deductions would 
have been very different. 

Jefferson himself, though in a differ- 
ent way, betrays the same blindness to 
truth. He apprehends, for instance, the 
increasing power of the Executive, un- 
der the Constitution, because he has 
been accustomed to see strong execu- 
tives in Europe, when the true theory 
would have taught him that, in a gov- 
ernment like ours, the power must rest 
in the popular branch; and as power, 
like money, has a creative force, the in- 
crease of the prerogatives of Congress 
was far more to be apprehended than 
those of the President. In point of 
fact, the latter has neither lost nor 
gained a single privilege in forty-one 
years, while the former has often ex- 
ceeded its proper functions, ' The repre- 
sentatives of the people are not likely, 
it is true, to oppress the people, but 
Congress shows a constant tendency to 
encroach on the rights of the States. 
Mr. Jefferson began to see this at the 
close of his life, and all his jealousy of 
the President seems to have disap- 


Jefferson also makes another mistake. 
He ascribes the very natural influence 
of England, through our habits, and 
her literature, to wrong motives. The 
greater will always possess an influence 
over the less, and he who lives fifty 
years, will see the influence of America 
over England. As the former is strong- 
est in principle, it begins to show itself 
already, to the great uneasiness of those 
who are to lose by the change. Jeffer- 
son himself cultivated French litera- 
ture more than English, and we are all, 
when we break loose from old habits, 
a little addicted to running into the 
opposite extreme. He is unphilosophi- 
cal when he imputes the little parade 
of a few ancient soldiers, and particu- 
larly of men, vain and trifling, to be a 
settled design to introduce the forms 
ofa monarchy. One of the chief merits 
of all our innovations, is, that they have 
been gradual, and that they have rather 
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followed, than preceded opinion, while 
he appears to have expected that men 
were to abandon all their ancient ideas, 
to satisfy a theory that many deemed 
a little doubtful. He uses the title of 
Excellency himself, at one period of his 
letters, though, after he became im- 
pressed, by living in Europe, with the 
idea of resisting royalty by all the means 
in our power, he was disposed to prac- 
tise an austerity of manner and style, 
for which the majority of his country- 
men saw no sufficient reason. Most 
Americans who come to Europe now, 
get the same idea of the value of sim- 
pler forms as Jefferson entertained, be- 
cause they see the uses to which cere- 
mony is perverted in foreign nations. 
But we should remember that the most 
active poisons are, in certain cases, 
healthful remedies. 


Saturday and Sunday, 25th and 26th.— 
The weather is getting better, after the 
most detestable September I have ever 
known. 

The news from Brussels is getting to 
be of the highest interest. Reports dif- 
fer, but I do not see how a civil war can 
be avoided. I am of opinion that an 
European war can scarcely be avoided. 
Unless the Governments give this direc- 
tion to their people, in an age like this, 
they will give themselves employment 
at home. The ultras have recourse to 
all sorts of devices to create dissensions 
in France, but they will hardly succeed. 
On Sunday, the King reviewed about 
six thousand men of the garrison, at 
the Champs-de-Mars. He was well re- 
ceived by the troops and people. 


September 2ith.—The news is more 
favorable this morning, from Brussels, 
The Dutch defeated, with loss, 

I have finished Jefferson. His sus- 
picions of motives are not always as 
well founded as they should have been, 
in a man of hiscandor. It is unhappily 
but too manifest that towards the close 
of life, his memory failed him in a great 
measure. There is a singular and mel- 
ancholy concurrence of testimony against 
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the weak, not to say wicked, practice 
of calling on veterans in politics to give 
their opinions and recollections of the 
past, in the letter of Adams, concerning 
the authorship of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and that of Jefferson to Mr. 
Giles, relating to the Eastern plot, in the 
war of 1812. It was, to the last degree, 
wilful to publish the latter of these let- 
ters. 

The French begin to speak of the 
possibility of war, as connected with 
their interests in Belgium. If they let 
the present occasion pass, they will so 
far cool the ardor of the Belgians, as to 
place half a century in the way of their 
future union. 


September 28th.—News to the 25th, 
from Brussels. The people and the 
troops are fighting still, in the upper 
part of the town. Advantage with the 
former. 

Had a conversation with X—— about 
South Carolina. Amazed at his igno- 
rance of statistical facts. Spoke of Ver- 
mont as having one hundred thousand 
souls!! And yet this description of 
men form the mass of the talkers in 
this world. If one did not know that 
the people were of use negatively, in 
governments, by preventing abuses, one 
might be tempted to distrust the ad- 
vantage of popular forms, from such 
specimens | * 


Wednesday, 29th.—The news from 
Brussels, this morning, still more omi- 
nous, 

There is a strong desire in one party 
to confine this question to one of terri- 
torial separation ; but the Bruxellois be- 
gin to denounce the dynasty. 

Germany very uneasy, and only to be 
appeased by the concession of civil 
rights, Sooner or later, this bitter pill 
must be swallowed by the selfish party 
of monopolists, 

The Belgians begin to talk of a con- 
federated republic. Too small for that, 
surrounded by enemies, 


* The person alluded to had received an import- 
ant appointment under our Government. 
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A WHOLE year intervenes between our 
words and the next presidential elec- 
tion. You, therefore, whom we ad- 
dress, our future President, are a dis- 
tant impersonal presence, to which we 
can give no name, You remain to us 
a mere nominis umbra. It may be that 
we are addressing our most distinguish- 
, ed General, known and tried, a man 
whose modesty is only surpassed by his 
worth ; or it may be that the responsi- 
bilities of the presidential office will 
devolve upon our present Chief Justice, 
who was a prominent candidate for 
nomination in the Chicago Convention 
of 1860, who, while the nation was 
distracted by an exhausting civil war, 
succeeded in establishing our credit 
upon a secure and permanent founda- 
tion,—a work which, considering its 
peculiar difficulties, required for its 
accomplishment a high order of genius, 
a sublime faith in the honor as well as 
in the power of the Republic, and the 
most indomitable perseverance; and 
who is well qualified to become our 
leader, not only by reason of his ir- 
reproachable purity of character, but 
also by his experience as a statesman. 
But here, and for the purposes of this 
paper, we may not venture to speak 
with confidence as to any particular 
candidate ; and, even if we might, we 
prefer that our argument should pro- 
ceed according to general principles, 
and independently of the success of 
any individual leader. Our destiny 
does not hang upon the fortunes of 
any single man. The most exalted 
popular idol is not exempt from mor- 
tal chance. Once already we have 
been cheated by death, and we may 
be again. Possibly—and it would not 
be a case without precedent—the peo- 
ple may be defrauded of their especial 
choice by that despotic party machin- 
ery upon which presidential nomina- 


tions too frequently depend, Let us 
hope that we may be deluded neither 
by fate nor by partisanship; but, if 
we are, our faith still remains, the great 
argument still holds good. Your Ex- 
cellency, in any event, must in an im- 
portant sense represent the popular 
purpose. 

Shall we congratulate you? Your 
office and its opportunities certainly 
justify that. The honors which you 
assume are not empty ornaments, such 
as kings are crowned with, but posi- 
tive and substantial powers. You are 
elected by the whole people. Senators 
represent States, Congressmen represent 
districts ; but you represent the whole, 
the unit. You are bound by no local 
interests; you owe not to these your 
elevation. No faction can claim you, 
for no faction could have elected you. 
Your fealty is to the Constitution, 
which you are sworn to defend; to 
the laws, which you are sworn to exe- 
cute; to the principles which controll- 
ed your election; to the interests of 
the whole people—of those who oppos- 
ed as well as of those who supported 
you. This position is a commanding 
one, and in your case it is likely to be 
so in a special sense. For we may 
assume that your election, following 
upon the repudiation by the people of . 
the extremists of both parties, will rep- 
resent the best sense of the nation, In 
the constitutional distribution of power 
among the three great departments of 
the government, it has been wisely ar- 
ranged that your endowment is the 
largest so long as you retain the popu- 
lar support, while it is almost insignifi- 
cant when you lose that support. By 
the duty constitutionally imposed upon 
you of communicating to Congress your 
views on all important national ques- 
tions, you become, ex officio, a iegis- 
lative leader, You suggest, if you can- 











not directly originate, laws; and your 
suggestions can only lack force through 
your own weakness or want of judg- 
ment. Your restrictive power over le- 


- gislation is so large that it may defeat 


any congressional majority less than 
two thirds. In regard to our foreign 
policy, you may—as Lincoln did in the 
Franco-Mexican  difficulty—disregard 
the unanimous vote of the Lower House, 
and need only the codperation of the 
Senate. You originate all official ap- 
pointments, and here also depend upon 
the Senate alone for their confirmation. 
With the people at your back, you are 
more than half of the government. 
The issues which govern your election 
are so well defined, that your very ele- 
vation to office is of itself a guarantee 
of popular support. 

Difficulties there are in your path, 
but they are not insurmountable. The 
peculiar position which you occupy, by 
reason of the circumstances which have 
made you the popular choice—a posi- 
tion occupied by no President since 


James Monroe—will assist you in over- 


coming these obstacles and enable you 
to secure that triumphant success which 
the people anticipate. For you are 
permitted to enter upon a field of in- 
dependent action, untrammelled by any 
pledges save those which bind you to 
the principles which have hitherto gov- 
erned your public life. Neither of the 
two great parties which divide the 
nation can, by the prestige of its name 
alone, elect a President. The result of 
the election must, therefore, be decided 
by the candidates nominated rather 
than by the political organizations 
which nominate them. The party in- 
scribing your name upon its banners 
will succeed through you, and not you 
through the party. This is a rare case, 
and to you it affords the most impor- 
tant opportunities. We should have 
to go far back in our history to find 
a President who did not have occasion 
to refer his election to mere party 
strength, or who could forget his obli- 
gations to certain prominent politi- 
cians. But with you the case is differ- 
ent: you are not the debtor but the 
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creditor, and are therefore independent, 
unfettered. - 

The first great result of this inde- 
pendence is your opportunity to effect 
a complete and radical revolution in 
the system of official appointments. In- 
deed, it is possible for you to restore to 
this system, the purity which charac- 
terized it in the earliest years of the 
Republic, but which so long since van- 
ished that it has-come almost to be 
looked back to as the golden crown of 
our golden age. But its return is one 
of the chief objects of the popular de- 
sire. The people are disgusted with 
the flagrant abuses of this system, » 
which if they are continued must termi- 
nate in a carnival of corruption. These 
evils have grown out of our republican 
institutions. The frequent recurrence 
of change in our presidential adminis- 
trations—in itself an excellent feature 
of our government—affords an oppor- 
tunity for this abuse of official power. 
During more than thirty years the po- 
litical questions which have agitated 
the nation have been of such a nature 
as to give a fearful intensity to party 
strife—an intensity sufficient to termi- 
nate finally in civil war; and this cir- 
cumstance has led each successful presi- 
dential candidate to the unscrupulous 
use of every means for the perpetuation 
of the power of his party. Thus the 
opportunity furnished by the rotation 
of Administrations became an irresisti- 
ble temptation. To the partialities of 
party was soon added personal favorit- 
ism; so that even where a President 
succeeded to one of his own party, his 
accession to power became the occasion 
for a general decapitation of subordi- 
nate officials, to give place for the en- 
dowment of personal adherents. The 
enormity of this evil, of course, reacted 
upon our politics, until the latter de- 
generated into a strife for the mere 
spoils of office. The significance which 
should belong to the political life of a 
great nation, and the larger motives 
which should govern our public men, 
were lost sight of, and our best and 
purest statesmen retired from a field 
occupied by mercenary antagonists. In 
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the midst of this corruption the war 
broke out, and awakened all the latent 
moral forces of the people. President 
Lincoln, moved both by choice and by 
necessity, called about him the best 
men of the nation, It is a memorable 
fact, that every one of his party rivals 
for the presidential office received a 
seat in his Cabinet. Nor did he stop 
here, but went out of the limits of his 
own party for some of his most im- 
portant subordinate officers. He not 
only sought a prominent Democrat to 
manage the war-office, but the generals 
most prominent in the first stage of 
the war were also Democrats, and were 
* only removed after a complete demon- 
stration of their incompetency, when 
their places were filled by others whose 
military ability rather than their po- 
litics recommended them for the suc- 
cession. This policy was carried out 
by Mr. Lincoln in every department 
of his administration, and ought to 
have been continued by his successor. 
The close of the war was no reason for 
a return to the abuses of former years. 


On the contrary, all the suggestions of 
the time were in favor of stringent re- 
form. The heat of party conflict had 


spent itself in battle. The whole peo- 
ple, North and South, stood upon the 
verge of an era of good feeling. Presi- 
dent Johnson had it in his power to 
introduce that era. Instead of doing 
this, he seemed deaf to every sugges- 
tion of the time. The open door to 
a bright future he shut and locked. 
Scarcely had he taken the reins of gov- 
ernment when he undertook to drive 
the national team backward. He re- 
vived the old shibboleth of party, and 
every subordinate official who would 
not support his policy of obstruction 
was removed. Past fidelity counted for 
nothing. Neither honesty, capacity, nor 
experience could save an officer whom 
the Procrustean test of “my policy” 
had found wanting. Dishonesty and 
incapacity stood in the way of no 
man’s elevation who supported that 
policy. 

The last three years afford a record 
of official corruption unparalleled in the 
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annals of our political history. For 
President Johnson found ready to his 
hand opportunities for corruption more 
extensive than were ever before offered 
to a President, and he has availed him- 
self of them without limit or scruple. 
Our immense debt had created a vast 
and complicated system of internal 
revenue, and every cog and wheel of 
this intricate machinery has felt the 
touch of the President’s hand, and 
been forced to respond to his will. 
Let it be understood that we are not 
here making an attack upon Secretary 
McCulloch or Commissioner Rollins. 
These officers seem powerless to resist 
the obstinate will of the President, and 
over their heads have flown his relent- 
less arrows, piercing our revenue system 
through and through, 

This abuse will not long be suffered 
by the people in silence. Sooner or 
later reform must come; and for you— 
as we have said—the inauguration of 
this reform will be comparatively easy. 
In this matter we shall do wisely if 
we study the English method. In Eng- 
land, as in this country, there is a com- 
plicated system of taxation; and there 
the experience of years has taught the 
important lesson that appointments to 
offices of trust must depend upon the 
capacity and integrity of the appointees 
rather than upon their politics. An in- 
coming Administration produces scarce- 
ly any change in subordinate offices. 
The consequence is seen both in the 
honesty and capacity of the officers 
employed. Similar results will follow 
in this country from a radical reform 
in our system of official appointments. 
If the abuses of former times—when 
the number and responsibility of our 
subordinate officers were comparatively 
insignificant—resulted in the debase- 
ment of our politics, how much more 
ruinous must these abuses prove under 
our altered circumstances. We are not 
surprised that Senator Sumner, in view 
of these altered circumstances, recently 
recommended the institution of com- 
missioners, for the examination of can- 
didates as to their qualifications for 
civil office. 
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The political difficulties, as well as 
those to which we have adverted, have 
not necessarily grown out of the war, 
but are due to the unfortunate admin- 
istration which followed the assassina- 
tion of Lincoln. At the close of the 
war the harmonious adjustment of our 
national affairs was comparatively easy. 
The conquerors only asked of the con- 
quered such guarantees as seemed neces- 
sary to permanent union and peace; 
and these would have been yielded 
without hesitation by the South. It 
is scarcely necessary to remind you of 
the far different course of events which 
followed. When the office of President 
devolved upon Andrew Johnson, whose 
nomination for Vice-President had been 
secured by Mr. Seward’s friends in the 
Baltimore Convention, but who certain- 
ly could never have been nominated in 
view of the sad chance which so soon 
befell us, two plans for “ reconstruction ” 
had already been proposed: one was 
involved in President Lincoln’s Am- 
nesty Proclamation, and was repudiated 
by Congress; the other was the “ Wade 


and Davis Bill,’ which passed both 
Houses, but was virtually vetoed by 


the President. Both were conceived 
while the war was yet in progress, 
and before it had passed its doubtful 
period, and were therefore premature. 
Retroverting to the congressional plan, 
it is somewhat curious that both of its 
authors—Wade and Davis—distinctly 
declared against the theory that rebel- 
lion could in any manner affect the 
rights of States—pronouncing it a dan- 
gerous heresy; and yet, among the 
objections raised by Lincoln against 
this plan, was the fact that Congress 
had therein usurped powers not be- 
longing to that body, by a declaration 
of universal emancipation ! 

But when, in the presence of over- 
whelming victory, the people pondered 
the subject of reconstruction, the neces- 
sities of the problem grew more tangi- 
ble and definite. Long before the Con- 
stitutional Amendment of 1866 was 
proposed, every one of its provisions 
had been adopted as an article in the 
popular creed, It seemed strange to the 
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people that Congress should occupy 
eight months in deciding upon a policy, 
the necessity of which was as evident 
at the beginning as at the close of its 
long session. If they were impatient 
of this congressional delay, they were 
more than impatient with—they were 
indignant at—the attempt made by the 
President to thwart their purpose by 
insisting upon his narrower views. And 
the Cabinet, with two or three excep- 
tions, supported this attempt. Even Sec- 
retary Stanton, though somewhat non- 
committal, publicly expressed his dis- 
approbation of the congressional policy, 
before the latter had been fully matur- 
ed. The people alone grasped the great 
problem. Next stood Congress, cau- 
tiously investing it, and intrenching it- 
self about it, as in a sort of siege. And 
far, very far remote, stood the Presi- 
dent with his constitutional advisers. 
In the meantime a conflict had devel- 
oped between the executive and legis- 
lative departments of the government ; 
bitter denunciations were hurled against 
the President by prominent and appar- 
ently leading members of Congress, and 
the President in return fulminated 
against these his retaliatory denuncia- 
tions, and spoke of Congress as a body 
“hanging upon the verge of the gov- 
ernment ;” until where once the differ- 
ence could have been easily removed, 
there now yawned a chasm across 
which it was idle to halloo a recon- 
ciliation. It needed only the Presi- 
dent’s western tour to the tomb of 
Douglas to disclose the full extent of 
his folly ; it needed only the New Or- 
leans riot to reveal the danger which 
lurked in the encouragement, which, 
without either congressional or popu- 
lar sanction, he had held out to men 
who had just been defeated on the 
battle-fields of their rebellion, to look 
upon the war as a myth and upon its 
results as vanishing shadows. These 
disclosures certainly did not diminish 
the popular vote in favor of the Con- 
stitutional Amendment. 

When the Fortieth Congress met it 
held a peculiar position. There was 
no prospect of a ratification of the 
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Amendment by the Southern States, 
in their present temper. Some means 
of speedy restoration must be adopted. 
Either Congress and the people must 
surrender every thing, or proceed one 
step farther. Under these circum- 
stances the Military Bill was passed. 
Its primary object was to effect re- 
storation through popular conventions 
in the Southern States. In order to 
accomplish this, all distinctions based 
upon race or color in the election of 
the conventions were ignored, and those 
only were excluded from a vote who 
had voluntarily participated in rebel- 
lion, As to the necessity of the latter 
feature there was certainly room for 
doubt; as to the necessity of the 
former there could be no question. 

We have taken this retrospective 
glance, because the events of the pres- 
ent administration have enhanced the 
difficulties and responsibilities which 
you must meet as our next President. 
You cannot, even if you would, stand 
where Johnson stood in that ever-mem- 
orable month of April, 1865. The con- 
flict of two years between the President 
and Congress has had its results, which 
you must meet, for you cannot oblite- 
rate them. One of these results has 
been the Military Bill, the primary ob- 
ject of which will be accomplished. 
The Southern conventions will meet 
and will form constitutions, which will 
be ratified by the Southern people. We 
may assume that these constitutions, 
framed by delegates thus elected, will 
provide for universal or impartial suf- 
frage. The action of Congress respect- 
ing them will be attended with delay, 
if in no other way than by the Presi- 
dent’s vetoes; for it is far from prob- 
able that measures against which there 
appears to be so much opposition even 
in the Northern States, will receive the 
support of a two-thirds majority in 
both Houses, This question of the ex- 
tension of the suffrage must, then, in an 
important sense, be decided by your 
voice. In the election both of yourself 
and of the Forty-first Congress, the peo- 
ple will decide whether they will main- 
tain the position assumed by the pres- 
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ent Congress in the passage of the Mili- 
tary Bill. That they will not with- 
draw from that position seems to us 
as certain as any political event can 
well be before it transpires. You will 
not therefore be permitted to shift the 
responsibility by asking, What can I 
do against the people ? 

In this connection we do not wish 
to look upon you as the leader of any 
party—though we feel sure that you 
represent that purpose which carried 
the people on to triumph after four 
years of war, in spite of the Chicago 
Convention of 1864. We prefer to 
meet you upon the higher plane of 
principles, far above the dust and tur- 
moil of party antagonisms. From this 
higher ground we shall more clearly 
discern the popular purpose, for we 
shall not be whirled about in any 
particular eddy of the tide, or thrown 
back by every refluent wave, but shall 
see whither the great current tends 
through all these eddyings and partial 
repulses. We must not lose sight of 
this current, of the channels through 
which it may run, or of the impedi- 
ments which it must encounter in one 
course or another. We shall gain 
nothing—for nothing is ever thus gain- 
ed—by that sort of balloon-ascension 
into the region of abstract principles, 
so foolishly attempted by a certain 
class of our statesmen. It is idle to 
go forth to the people from the tem- 
ple of Absolute Justice, where we have 
caught a glimpse of the unveiled god- 
dess, and ask them to be translated 
into Utopia; for they will not and 
cannot thus be translated. If we fight 
in the air, we must be satisfied with 
phantom antagonists and phantom vic- 
tories; and upon descending to the 
common earth we find that we have to 
fight our battles all over again under 
far different conditions. We gain noth- 
ing by chafing at these conditions. 
History rather teaches us a lesson of 
patience and of faith. For, however 
slowly, the stream still moves on. Ob- 
stacles become only the test and meas- 
ure of the strength of the current. As 
they tower and cumulate, it also gathers 
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up its forces in reserve until some com- 
ing storm, when with a convulsive ef- 
fort it breaks through its barriers; and, 
though its overflow brings momentary 
desolation to the fields along its banks, 
yet afterward it subsides within regular 
and peaceful channels, and flows. freely 
and slowly onward. until again com- 
pelled to measure its strength against 
opposing mountains. These periods of 
convulsion, when, either by its own 
momentum or by the aid of storms, the 
progress of an idea triumphs over pre- 
judice, are the grand opportunities of 
history. 

It was such an opportunity that 
President Lincoln embraced when he 
issued the Emancipation Proclamation. 
The tendency of the national sentiment 
has been from the first toward universal 
freedom. An entire section of the coun- 
try arrayed itself in opposition, and in- 
terposed a check. Up rose the obstacle 
with menacing front ; up rose also the 
people, and bore down upon the im- 
pediment. Then at length descended 
the storm of our civil war, invoked at 


first by the advocates of human slavery, 
who were confident of riding the whirl- 


wind and controlling the issue. But 
the magnitude of the conflict brought 
us face to face with the necessity of 
emancipation. There was, apparently, 
the strongest prejudice even in the 
North against this measure. Almost 
unanimously Congress had at the be- 
ginning of the war determined against 
interference with Southern institutions. 
But the necessity was imperative, and 
Lincoln, almost reluctantly, obeyed. 
That he was in advance of the people 
seemed clear from the autumn elections 
of 1862, which showed a falling off of 
the vote from the Administration. But 
this opposition had no depth and with- 
ered away; it was the last kick before 
death of Northern sympathy with slav- 
ery. The real sentiment of the people 
soon began to develop itself. Thus, un- 
der the pressure of necessity, the prin- 
ciples of justice and expediency had 
united, and slavery was abolished. 

The case of negro suffrage is likely 
to prove a parallel one to that of negro 
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emancipation. If the Southern people 
had not, under the effect of Johnson’s 
policy, refused to adopt the Constitu- 
tional Amendment—if the Military Bill 
had not become a necessity—this ques- 
tion would have been postponed until 
after restoration. The Fortieth Con- 
gress was no more in favor of giving a 
vote to the negro than the Thirty-sey- 
enth was in favor of givipg him his 
freedom. Since the close of the war 
the subject had been mentioned only 
to be repudiated, not simply as an idle 
vagary, but as a dangerous innovation. 
But here again necessity confronted us. 
As permanent union could not be hop- 
ed for without emancipation, so also it 
was found that Johnson’s policy and 
the defiant attitude of the South would 


-not admit of restoration and permanent 


peace, unless the negro was given a 
voice in the preliminary stage of recon- 
struction. Congress obeyed a mandate 
which was just as obvious and impera- 
tive as that which compelled Lincoln, 
and it obeyed it with equal reluctance. 
Necessity again married Expediency to 
Justice. To carry out the parallel, the 
elections of 1867 are to be construed as 
were those which in 1862 followed the 
Emancipation Proclamation. The lat- 
ter, as we have said, were the last kick 
of slavery; and in the former the sym- 
pathy with class-domination is going 
through precisely similar ante-mortem 
convulsions, 

But you will perhaps say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we are assuming too much 
in declaring that the tendencies of the 
age are as plainly toward impartial 
suffrage as they have been toward uni- 
versal freedom. You are ready to ad- 
mit the necessity of the Military Bill, 
and that when the formerly dominant 
class of the South refused to sit down 
at the feast to which they were invited, 
we were obliged to go into the “ high- 
ways and hedges” to beat up guests of 
a different color; but you will not, per- 
haps, so readily perceive the applica- 
tion of this necessity beyond the pre- 
liminary stages of restoration. We are 
obliged to ask the negroes to help us 
in this inceptive act of reconstruction ; 
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but must we not stop there, and let the 
power in the States, once restored, re- 
vert back to the whites? If we do 
this, on the other hand, is it not clear 
that we go back to the point from 
which we started? If we refuse to 
accept constitutions because they give 
political power to those whom we have 
allowed a voice in their formation, we 
not only recoil from the result of our 
own action, but must go back again to 
the very beginning; and there the old 
alternative confronts us, of either a 
complete surrender to Mr. Johnson’s 
policy, or of a resort to the extension 
of the suffrage in the South. 

So far as to the necessities of the 
case. But what is the popular tend- 
ency? ‘You say the people are opposed 
to such an extension of the suffrage. 
Well, even admitting this to be the 
case, have they not as emphatically 
declared against the opposite alterna- 
tive? One swallow does not make a 
summer; and a single election is not 
a perfect indication of popular pur- 
pose. We think, as we have already 
intimated, that the late elections rep- 
resent a refluent wave, which in its 
next movement will overleap the bar. 
Besides, the repudiation of negro suf- 
frage in a Northern State is not quite 
pertinent as an argument applicable to 
Southern affairs. When the people of 
Ohio voted upon this question, it was 
simply a conflict between a prejudice 
of race on the one side and an abstract 
principle on the other. Of course, the 
prejudice triumphed. If, however, one 
half of the population of Ohio had been 
colored, the conditions of the conflict 
would have been altered, and there 
would have been opposed to prejudice 
something more than an abstraction ; 
the question would then have been a 
vital one for the State, involving con- 
siderations of expediency as well as of 
justice. We will not insult the intel- 
ligent white people of Ohio by the 
supposition that, in that case, they 
would have determined upon the ex- 
clusion of the entire black population 
on account of color. But to make our 


hypothesis applicable to the present 
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situation in the South, we must sup- 
pose that Ohio extends over an entire 
section of the country; that one third 
of its population is colored, and has 
been emancipated during a war in which 
the whites of that section threatened to 
destroy the national government ; that, 
after a complete national victory, the 
whites, encouraged by a recreant Presi- 
dent, have refused to assent to a con- 
stitutional amendment, the principal 
purpose of which was to prevent whites 
who had been rebels from having near- 
ly twice the power which would belong 
to those who had remained loyal; and 
that, upon this, the nation, compelled 
to choose between a surrender of this 
amendment or a resort to the negro- 
vote, has chosen the latter. This is ex- 
actly the Southern situation. The ques- 
tion of negro suffrage is there not sim- 
ply a vital one to each of the Southern 
States for its own sake, but to the en- 
tire nation in the interests of peace. 
In New York or Connecticut, where no 
such important issues are depending, it 
is of comparatively little consequence. 
But, even if you admit that both the 
necessities of the moment and the popu- 
lar tendency decide in favor of an ex- 
tension of suffrage to negroes in the 
South, you may, perhaps, have your 
doubt as to the results of immediate 
and universal suffrage. The risk is 
undoubtedly great; but, after all, is it 
as great as was to be anticipated from 
sudden and universal emancipation ? 
President Lincoln had many fears as 
to the results in the latter case, and 
even after his proclamation, he declar- 
ed to Congress his preference for a 
system of gradual emancipation. But 
Congress, wisely, as the event proved, 
took the risk. And here also, in this 
other matter, the risk must be taken. 
We are confident that the dangers 
feared are imaginary. Some sagacious 
politicians predicted, and many feared, 
that the proclamation of emancipation 
would be followed by a negro insur- 
rection; but not a single instance oc- 
curred to justify this fear. The ap- 
prehension which now exists in the 
minds of some, that negro suffrage will 
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bring on a “ war of races,” will prove 
in Jike manner to have been only a po- 
litical bugbear. The motive for such a 
war is far stronger if the blacks are ex- 
cluded from political rights; but give 
them these rights, break down the bar- 
rier of caste in the South, and the very 
occasion for such violent antagonism 
disappears. We shall find that the 
very means by which alone we are able 
to obtain a just basis of restoration, are 
those which will also secure internal 
harmony in those States which have the 
largest proportion of the colored popu- 
lation. 

There is another consideration from 
which we may gather hope. So soon 
as the nation is restored upon the large 
basis of equal rights for all men, the 
negro will cease to be an element of 
political agitation. Not only so, but 
the very questions which are now so 
prominent, and which divide between 
the two races at the South, will be 
forever set at rest. As new problems 


arise, pertaining to finance, commerce, 
labor, and education, this inveterate 


prejudice of race—never so strong at 
the South as it has been at the North 
—will be ignored as a political ele- 
ment. What opportunity for division 
can occur between whites and blacks 
(as such), upon the questions of Free 
Trade, of Taxation, of Currency, of 
Common Schools, or of Foreign Poli- 
cy? It will not be a matter of sur- 
prise to us, if this measure of negro 
suffrage should become popular among 
the Southern whites, when the latter 
come to see that thereby their States 
secure a larger influence in our national 
councils than they could otherwise ex- 
pect, and that, in all their local inter- 
ests, they can depend upon the support 
of a race, the interests of which, by its 
admission to the body politic, have be- 
come identical with their own. 

The idea that the numerical superior- 
ity of the negro population in a few of 
the Southern States will lead to agra- 
rianism, or to the success of other wild 
schemes which haunt our too active 
imaginations, is simply absurd. Intel- 
ligence and the advantages of wealth 
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are always more than a counterbalance 
against an ignorant majority, except in 
those cases’ where they are arrayed 
against the interests of that majority, 
and then they ought to be defeated. 
The numerical majority of the blacks 
can effect nothing against the whites, 
except in so far as an attempt is made 
by the latter to oppress the former, 
Measures directed against the blacks 
will unite them in a solid phalanx of 
resistance. That is fortunate; we must 
in such a case pay our reverence to the 
power of numbers. But in every other 
case, this numerical majority will be 
divided, and, in proportion to the ig- 
norance of the negroes, the intelligence 
of the whites will command. That also 
is fortunate; in all such cases we pay 
our reverence to intelligence. As the 
blacks become educated, and as -they 
advance in industry, they will partici- 
pate in this higher sovereignty. And 
ought they not? Thus, in being just, 
we accomplish also that which is ex- 
pedient. If we do right, if we build 
up the nation anew upon an equitable 
basis, if we make oppression in this 
Republic an impossibility, we may feel 
secure as to consequences, for these will 
take care of themselves, If we adopt 
any other course, we must fail, and our 
proper work will have to be done by 
those who come after us. 

Have we been talking too much of 
the negro? Well, we need scarcely to 
apologize for that. Has not the nation 
for thirty years been under a black 
nightmare? And why? Simply be- 
cause there has been a black wrong, 
eating like a canker into the national 
conscience. We only did part of our 
work in emancipation. To complete 
it, we must insist upon political equal- 
ity. Social equality will take care of 
itself; we need not meddle with that. 
But the hag which has ridden us for 
sO many years refuses to depart and 
give us peace until we proclaim equal 
political rights to all men without dis- 
tinction of color. If we do that, we 
are free indeed; if we do less than 
that, we do nothing. 

Every page of human history proves 
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the expediency of universal suffrage, 
The record is crowded with intestine 
commotions growing out of the exclu- 
sion of large classes from the political 
community. To-day Great Britain rocks 
to and fro with agitations which have 
no other cause than the exclusion of 
the masses from political power. Im- 
perial, monarchical, and aristocratic 
governments are all based upon this 
principle of exclusion ; and they guard 
themselves against the dangers of their 
system only by fortifying intelligence, 
wealth, and power against the ignorant, 
the poor, and the weak. Shall we in- 
augurate this system of government in 
our Republic? Have we abolished slav- 
ery if the principle upon which slavery 
rests still prevails? Must four millions 
of the human race, who are so unfortu- 
nate as to be born black, be unfettered 
by us, because it has been for our con- 
venience, and yet be deprived at once 
of the benefits of slavery and the privi- 
leges of freemen? If so, then emanci- 
pation was an abortion. If so, then we 
still have among us a race of pariahs, 
not protected by the interest which 
might attach to them as “ chattels,” and 
yet having no means of self-protection. 
Such a system is no less prejudicial to 
us than the negro. We shall become 
selfish and tyrannical; he will become 
malignant and dangerous. A race sud- 
denly freed from slavery, naturally as- 
pires toward intelligence and dignity. 
Which is better—to repress these as- 
pirations and force them to creep in 


darkness toward their end, and by” 


base means, or to give them place for 
development in the free air and in the 
fulness of light ? 

In your administration, the great 
question of equal rights must be settled, 
or postponed to some indefinite future : 
now, it can be settled peaceably; then, 
it may reach its solution through a 
second upheaval of the Republic. If 
evils threaten in the event of your de- 
cision in one way, still greater dangers 
loom up on the other hand. Is it not 
better to do right now, when the op- 
portunity invites, than to hesitate, where 
procrastination seems even more peril- 
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ous than prompt execution? The ques- 
tion is thrust before you by fate—it does 
not come at your bidding or at ours, 
Is it any safer, is it any wiser; for you 
to disregard the necessities of peace, in 
this connection, than it would have been 
for Lincoln to have disregarded those 
of war, in the matter of emancipation ? 
There are two clearly defined careers 
which your administration may run, ac- 
cordingly as you respond to this impor- 
tant question. There is no room for 
compromise. You must choose one or 
the other. Only one is right and expe- 
dient, therefore the other must be wrong 
and inexpedient. You must either go 
back to the point from which Johnson 
set out, and attempt to revive his policy, 
by rallying about it the forces of Con- 
gress and the people; or you must be- 
gin where Congress left off, and rally 
the people about a far different policy. 
The popular voice now seems to be 
doubtful; last year it murmured against 
Johnson, this year it appears to mur- 
mur against Congress. It is barely pos- 
sible that, by your superior tact, or by 
the greater weight of your influence, 
you may succeed in galvanizing into 
life a policy once strangled by the peo- 
ple, and thus the nation may be restored 
upon the principle of class-domination 
in the South. We do not believe that 
you will attempt that, or that you really 
will succeed if you do, But if, on the 
other hand, you throw the weight of 
your abilities, character, and influence 
in favor of equal rights for all men, and 
the readjustment, upon that basis, of the 
harmonies so violently disturbed by a 
great war, you will touch a deeper chord 
in the popular heart, and will surely 
meet with a response. No President, 
no Emperor, ever had an opportu- 
nity so significant and so important as 
yours; and if you do right, you will 
receive a support such as has never 
been accorded to any ruler in the his- 
tory of the world. You may possibly 
postpone the ultimate triumph of jus- 
tice, and take the consequences; the 
people may assist you in this, and also 
take the consequences, in whatever shape 
God may choose to thwart defiant men. 
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In any event, our faith is undisturbed in 
the ultimate triumph of right, whether 
it come soon and in this dawn of peace, 
or after whatsoever storms in the here- 
after. 

You must have faith in the people— 
such faith as Lincoln had—and which, 
after Paul’s definition, is “ the evidence 
of things not seen.” This is only pos- 
sible, in so far as you are in sympathy 
with the great under-current of human 
progyess, the profound pulsations of 
which do not always reach the surface ; 
they are unseen, and if you would have 
faith in their might, you must feel them. 
Having this sympathy, you will always 
appear to be a little in advance of the 
people, when you are most in unity with 
their purpose. You will thus be, in the 
true sense, a leader. ‘While others fluc- 
tuate this way and that way in the sur- 
face eddies of popular opinion, your 
hand will steadily guide to one sure 
end, and to the people such guidance 
is inspiration. 

On the whole, the situation, both for 
you and for us, is full of hope. You 
hold the key to the citadel of Wrong. 
At your bidding, the forces will again 
be marshalled, and, under your guid- 
ance, will fight the one great battle 
which must consummate the victories 
of the past, by securing the results of 
the battles already fought. There are 
no foreign complications to be feared 
or avoided; you enter upon your ad- 
ministration at a time when the Repub- 
lic is at peace with all the world. Do- 
mestic foes there may be, but they are 
already disarmed, and can only fret and 
chafe within their fixed bounds; they 
can neither check you by direct oppo- 
sition, nor harass your rear. In in- 
dulging this hope as to your future, we 
have in view no ideal or model Presi- 
dent, but one whom the necessities of 
the time have brought forth; one cho- 
sen with great national issues clearly in 
view ; chosen by the people to do their 
work, and by God to do His. Our ex- 





pectations are not of the Utopian sort; 
we doubt not but your administration 
will leave plenty of work and arduous 
responsibilities for your successors ; but 
we may reasonably hope that it will es- 
tablish a firm foundation for a healthy 
national development, undisturbed by 
agitation concerning matters which, as 
being primary, ought to be settled first 
of all, The same principles which will 
lead you to favor equal rights, will also 
lead you to oppose any financial policy 
that will violate the pledges upon which 
rests our national credit. Restoration 
based upon the principles of justice and 
expediency, will of itself largely con- 
tribute toward increased confidence in 
all our public pledges, while a vacil- 
lating administration will, to an equal 
degree, depreciate them. 

We have not discussed in detail many 
of the specific issues of your adminis- 
tration, but have confined ourselves al- 
most entirely to the more important 
problems which you are called upon to 
solve. We have not for a moment sup- 
posed that any thing which we might 
say would alter or in any way affect 
your convictions. But the voices of all 
the people go up to their President. 
You will listen to our plea as one of 
these many voices. Or you will listen, 
perhaps, as you would in your military 
camp, on the eve of battle, to the re- 
port of a scout who brings in to you 
his quota of impressions as to the lay 
of the ground, or the disposition of the 
enemy’s forces. Possibly, if your scout 
impresses you with the conviction that 
an immense army in reserve is march- 
ing to the front, and will come to your 
support at the sound of your cannon, 
you may be inspired with fresh courage 
for the impending conflict, and enter 
upon it with larger hopes. Whether 
or no, you have our impressions, The 
scout’s report is before you, General. 
Do you hear another voice, or is it 
your own, which commands : “ Summon 
the forces ; we will fight the battle ?” 
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Or the few unto whom I have here- 
tofore confidentially narrated the cir- 
cumstances, some merely laughed, and 
seemed to give me credit for a most 
lively imagination. Others looked wise, 
and talked about undeveloped laws in 
electro-biology and magnetism. Two 
shook their heads, and quoted Ham- 
let’s celebrated remark to Horatio. 
Three or four kept silence, appearing 
to be troubled about my sanity. And 
one—a melancholy man with a sallow 
complexion, who bade me turn up the 
gas before I commenced—grew pale as 
I went on, and admitted that, after all, 
there might really be something in it. 
As for myself, I cannot tell what to 
think about it. I can only confess the 
whole matter to the public, in the hope 
that some wiser head than has yet been 
consulted, may furnish the true solution. 

It happened a year ago, in Florence, 
where I was detained for some weeks 
by a temporary failure of health. And 
having soon exhausted the usual won- 
ders of the place, I became rather like 
one of the settled citizens—seldom any 
longer dropping in at the galleries and 
studios, but falling gradually into a uni- 
form routine of out-door life, sunning 
myself at café entrances, and, at fixed 
hours, starting out upon pleasant strolls. 
Of these, my favorite one was across the 
Ponte Vecchio, stopping for a few min- 
utes at the little shop of old Andrea 
Vaggione, to gossip with him about the 
events of the day. There may be some 
who recollect the old man. His place 
was nearly half-way across the bridge, 
on the right hand as you passed from 
the Lung Arno; and, like the rest, was 
filled with mosaics, photographs, alabas- 
ter leaning-towers, bronzes, medals—in 
fine, with a goodly assortment of all 
those curiosities which travellers most 
generally affect. Perhaps the greatest 
curiosity of all was the face of old An- 
drea himself, as it appeared looking out 
from the midst of his goods—a queer, 


semi-grotesque face, with no beard, 
flanked with bushy tufts of grayish 
hair, and ornamented with two little 
beads of glittering eyes which peered 
restlessly out from behind the long, 
overhanging eyebrows as through a 
veil. A benevolent, pleasing face, too 
—and belonging to an.expansive, finely- 
shaped head. Seeing this alone, you 
would have said that he was a large, 
well-proportioned man; but it was not 
so. From his waist downward, old 
Andrea was a cripple, withered and 
misshapen, with the limbs of a half- 
grown child; and he was daily carried 
down to the shop upon a mule, and 
lifted into his place by his two sons, 

Happening to stop almost daily at 
Andrea’s shop in preference to the 
others, I soon, by dint of good-natured 
chaffering over his goods, became pretty 
well acquainted with him; and so much 
so, indeed, that at last he began to look 
out for my coming as one of the small 
events of his life, and finally went so 
far as to invite me to step in behind his 
counter and rest myself. There I often sat, 
snugly ensconced out of sight amidst a 
forest of bronze candelabras decked with 
bright-colored silk scarfs, and watched 
with interest the little stream of loiterers 
crossing the bridge, and the occasional 
sharp bargainings of travellers over 
cameos and mosaics—bargainings in 
which it is needless to say that An- 
drea, while surrendering his goods with 
a melancholy affectation of ruinous sac- 
rifice, always got the best of it. Gradu- 
ally it became one of my secret enjoy- 
ments to have chance acquaintances, at 
the Hotel d’Arno, guardedly exhibit to 
me the very articles that I had watch- 
ed them purchase at almost double the 
proper value, all the while vaunting 
their own acuteness in making the ac- 
quisition. 

“At old Andrea’s,—half-way along 
the bridge,” they would say,—“ has the 
best stock of goods in town. My courier 
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directed me to him, or else I might 
never have found him out. A sharp 
old fellow, too, and would cheat you, 
if he could; but I was up to him there. 
I was not born yesterday, you see. And 
if you want something like this your- 
self, I will go with you, and help you 
through with it.” 

One day, upon entering my nookery, 
I found Andrea poring over a trayful 
of goods and trumpery which he had 
just purchased in one lot from a peas- 
ant-woman. There were a rosary or 
two of cracked beads, joined with silver 
links, a few broken mosaics, valuable 
only for their settings, a string of cor- 
als, an old lock of no value as a protec- 
tion, but rather remarkable for its elabo- 
rately ornamented scutcheon—in fine, a 
varied mass, of which some was of lit- 
tle value, and the rest entirely worth- 
less, Andrea carefully sorted these out 
into different boxes, putting some arti- 
cles by for the melting-pot, and some 
aside for future reburnishing. Then, 
picking up from the heap that remain- 
ed, a curious medallion-like ornament, 
he gazed at it for a moment inquiringly, 
and finally, without a word, placed it 
in my hands, 

Upon examining it, I saw that it 
‘was a cameo, of rather larger size than 
usual, being about three inches across 
the broadest extent of the oval. It 
had evidently been once of some value 
as a work of art, but was now battered 
and scratched, and was absolutely worth- 
less except as a relic of antiquity.’ The 
intaglio represented a female figure, 
which, a portion of the face having 
been cracked off, at first baffled all 
identification, but which, from the sun- 
dial upon her lap, I finally recognized 
as Atropos, one of the three Fates. 
Around the edge was a coiled serpent 
—not an independent piece of setting, 
but a part of the stone itself. Of actual 
setting there was none, nor was there 
any fixture at the back to show that it 
had ever been worn as a pin or buckle. 
There was simply a ring at the top, 
whence I conjectured that it must have 
been suspended from the neck, possibly 
as asort of charm. The back of it was 
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plain, and filled in with some kind of 
dark enamel, which was not scratched 
like the face, probably from being of a 
harder substance. Upon the edge of 
the border were carved the date and 
initials, C. M., 1565. What was most 
remarkable about the trinket was its 
style of embellishment—the hair of the 
figure and the bordering serpent hay- 
ing evidently been once thickly gilded. 

“Where could it have come from?” 
I said to Andrea. 

“Who knows?” he answered. “It 
may have been concealed for three cen- 
turies in a monastery, or may have been 
openly worn by a peasant-family down 
from one generation to another. Old 
trinkets are turning up all the while, 
and no one asks any questions about 
them. I have never yet seen any thing 
exactly like this, however. I remem- 
ber to have heard that nearly a hundred 
years ago there was such an ornament 
in existence in the cabinet of a cardinal. 
It is one of the traditions of our craft. 
There was said to be some charm or 
virtue about it, but no one could dis- 
cover the key to it. Then it disap- 
peared during a siege of the city. This 
may be the same one, or there may have 
been many of them—who can tell ?” 

“Tt is very curious,” I said, “ What 
is the price of it?” 

“ Nothing, to yourself,” answered An- 
drea. ‘It has no value now as an orna- 
ment, being so defaced ; and why, there- 
fore, should I try to make a profit out 
of it to you who may chance to fancy 
it? Therefore put it into your pocket.” 

I did ‘so willingly, and without scru- 
ple at accepting the gift, having so 
often hitherto made purchases to his 
profit. And thanking him, I told him 
that I would keep it to remember him 
by, being about to leave Florence be- 
fore many days. : 

“To return to your own country!” 
said Andrea. “To that happy land 
where all the people are rich, and all 
the streets are wide, and the houses 
new? Well, I cannot wonder that you 
pine for it.” 

And he sighed, as though he, too, 
would like to depart and seek shelter 
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in such a blessed place. How could I 
make him comprehend that I rather 
preferred the narrow streets and the 
little old shops of Florence? I could 
not, indeed, explain to myself why it 
was. Therefore I made no answer, ex- 
cept that I hoped in future years to re- 
turn to Florence and spend many more 
months there; and then, in a spirit of 
pleasantry, hanging the cameo around 
my neck, inside my vest, for a charm, I 
left him, promising to come back every 
day until my departure. 

My usual route, after crossing over the 
bridge, led through the tangled streets 
until I reached and passed out of the 
nearest gateway ; after which I would 
make a semi-circular detour through the 
more open country, loitering along the 
walled fronts of picturesque villas, until 
finally I reéntered the city at another 
gate, and so arrived again at my hotel. 
This route I now pursued, and strolled 
carelessly along, unburdened with seri- 
ous thought, until I came to that point 
where I was accustomed to commence 
my homeward progress. Here a sur- 
prise awaited me. A little back from 
the road there was a small vine-covered 
cottage, with a broken, untrimmed hedge 
in front, and flowers growing thickly 
around. I had often taken note of its 
pleasant aspect, more especially as it 
seemed unaccountably to stand empty 
and deserted, as though stricken with 
the plague—the doors and windows be- 
ing closed, and the grass in front over- 
grown with weeds, and a large dusty 
cobweb stretching across the gate; and 
I had wondered how such a little nook 
of contentment could remain unsought 
for. Now, as I approached, I noticed 
that it was occupied, for the windows 
were open; and, leaning over the low 
gate, appeared a young but fully-grown 
girl, clad in a semi-antique costume, 
which added to the picturesque grace of 
her attitude as she stood listlessly twirl- 
ing a ring upon her finger in seeming un- 
consciousness that any one was nigh. As 
I approached, however, she lifted her 
eyes, and started, as though about to 
withdraw into the cottage. With the 
sudden motion, the ring slipped from 
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her finger, and fell into the path befole 
me. I could do no less than pick it up 
and return it to her, nor could she do 
less than thank me for the service. This 
led to a response upon my part; and so, 
little by little, a few muttered words 
changed into actual conversation, and 
I found myself leaning over the other 
side of the gate, listening to a voice 
which struck me as the most pleasantly 
modulated that I had ever heard, and 
stealthily gazing into eyes whose depth 
and softness I felt had never been sur- 
passed. 

How shall I describe her? Alas! 
the real essence of beauty cannot be 
described. Features and matters of 


mere outward expression may be ac- 


curately depicted ; but what words can 

ever give a true conception of that in- 

ward beauty which seems to shine from 

the very depths of the soul, making it- 

self felt in each shifting glance of the 

eye, or in the lightest curve of the lip, 

brightening with new loveliness, curving: 
eyelash and rounded cheek and playful’ 
dimple, and every other more manifest: 
charm of person, even as the sun showers - 
down new embellishments upon a gentle- 
landscape already believed to be perfect 

in its details? At the most, I could but 
faintly tell how, at the very first, she- 
seemed to me; for though, in the be- 

ginning, I took some timid note of 

dreamy eyes, and dark clustering locks, . 
and pearly teeth, and rich brown com- 

plexion, before many minutes had 

elapsed I had forgotten all these mere 

outward attractions, and became con- 

scious only of her winning grace of lan- 

guage, her softly-modulated tones, and . 
her soul-lit, pensive glance. 

Until, suddenly, with a start, I came to. 
myself. What were these tender tones 
and soul-lit glances to me? They had’ 
their attraction, to be sure, but what of 
that? I should probably never see-hery 
again. It was only a pleasant little ro- 
mance, lasting for one moment, and to- 
be forgotten the next— that was all. 
And even now I had remained longer: 
than propriety would allow. And, there- 
fore, muttering an apology for having 
detained her, I departed, unconscious 
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that I. had been performing the. first 
short act in a drama. And somehow, 
I began to look with more distaste than 
ever upon my native land, where these 
little waifs of romance did not happen ; 
and if old Andrea could then have ques- 
tioned me about it, I could have told 
him that it was not simply its broad 
streets and houses all new that excited 
my artistic aversion, but rather its ap- 
parent inability to furnish, amid its busi- 
ness excitements, such pleasant inter- 
ludes of vine-covered cottages adorned 
with lustrous-eyed maidens. And this, 
for the moment, was my heart’s com- 
plaint, never varying, and always re- 
peating itself, until I had again crossed 
the Arno, and stood in my own room at 
the hotel. 

Sidney Talfourd, my chum, was there, 
sorting out his effects into two portman- 
teaus, preparatory to our approaching 
departure. Sidney was not exactly my 
travelling companion, since he had been 
ranging all over Italy for weeks past, 
while I had remained quietly at Flor- 
ence. But he had now joined me, and 
it had been determined that we should 
go home together, first taking a tour to 
Venice and Vienna, and thence passing 
by way of Berlin and Dresden to Paris. 
He was good company ; and, irrespective 
of personal liking, there was a strong 
bond of union between us, from the fact 
that he had a pretty sister at home, to 
whom I had been engaged for the past 
two years. 

“Look here!” he cried, as soon as I 
entered the room. “ While you have 
been loitering away your afternoon, 
loafing in at old Jew shops, and the 
like, I have picked up a treasure. See 
this, now!” 

With that he held out to mea dingy- 
looking book, smoke-dried, atmosphere- 
dried, age-dried—dried up in every way 
in which a book can dry. The pages 
were yellow, and in places somewhat 
obliterated. It was bound in that quaint 
gilded parchment which commonly goes 
by the name of Roman binding. The 
title-page recited that it was the Chro- 
nicles of one Bartolomeo Uberti—an 
author of whom neither of us had ever 


heard. But that mattered nothing to 
Sidney. The date—1602—was what 
pleased him. He had for old books a 
mania, about which I had often laughed 
at him ; and if the date was far enough 
back, he cared little for the contents, 

“ What is it all for?” I said, hand- 
ling the book with an affectation of 
disgust, as though it had just come 
from a pest-house. “Chronicles about 
what?” 

“ About old philosophers and poets, 
and fellows of that ilk, who have lived 
in Florence a little before our day— 
what we should call our most respected 
citizens,” answered Sidney. ‘“ Dip into 
it, and perhaps you may find something 
interesting that will stop your mock 
laughter.” 

I dipped into it accordingly, turning 
over the leaves at random, and occasion- 
ally stopping to read a few lines, I 
found it, as he had stated, a kind of 
biography of noted Florentines, some 
of them yet celebrated in history, but 
the greater number long gone down 
to oblivion. I was about to close the 
volume with weary disgust, when a 
word or two suddenly fixed my atten- 
tion ; and as I read, the blood mounted 
into my face, so that, had it not been 
for the obscurity of evening, Sidney 
could not have failed to notice my 
agitation. It was in a sketch of the 
life of one Cianino Medici—a grand- 
nephew of the famous Lorenzo—and in 
the midst of a page so blurred and 
eaten away that but a few scattered 
sentences remained; so that it was 
with difficulty I deciphered even these 
few words : 

which gilded cameo having been given 
to him sleeping with it upon 
his breast and whispering the name of whom- 
soever he sought, Cianino would, in his 
dreams, see whatever might be happening to 
such person in any part of the world. But 
with this condi 


that he miserably perished. 

As I read, my knees almost smote 
together, and I could feel the perspira- 
tion gathering upon my forehead. For 
I could not doubt that the long-lost 
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charm had passed into my possession, 
and with it the method of its applica- 
tion. The date, the initials, all con- 
curred to convince me beyond the pos- 
sibility of dispute. But, at the same 
time, came the conviction that there 
was some horrible diabolical spell con- 
nected with it which would too surely 
prevent my enjoyment of it. How 
pleasant, indeed, to look upon the 
features and actions of those whom 
we most loved! But, oh! how could 
I ever dare to do it? To what pen- 
alty might I not subject myself? 
What was the meaning of that sad 
conclusion of all, “that he miserably 
perished?” And what a terrible de- 
privation it was that ‘the very lines 
which should have explained every 
thing clearly, had been thus eaten or 
rusted away ! 

“T say,” remarked Sidney, ‘“ don’t 
you wish you could look in upon them 
at home now? I think I can see them 
all, It’s about five o’clock there, I sup- 
pose, and they are just about sitting 
down to dinner. How they would 
relish a bottle of Orvieto—would they 
not? And there is Bessie, too. She 
was ill when we last heard from her. 
Wouldn’t it be a nice thing if we could 
find out just how she is?” 

Bessie —ill—look in upon them? 
Why, so I could—that very night. 
The proper instrument for the purpose 
was dangling around my neck. And, 
at the suggestion, the string seemed to 
cut into my flesh. And I would so like 
to know whether Bessie had recovered— 
but I dared not make the attempt. 
No, even if it were life and death with 
Bessie, I could not venture to use the 
charm, and risk the possible conse- 
quences of the act. 

“Sidney!” I exclaimed, softening my 
voice as much as possible, so as to con- 
ceal its agitation, ‘were there any more 
copies of this book in the shop where 
you bought it?” 

“ Any more copies?” he exclaimed, 
opening his eyes wide in astonishment. 
“Do you think I would buy a book if 
I thought there was another copy of it 
in the world? And do you imagine 


that such treasures are to be picked up 
in shops? I bought that book of a 
dirty old monk; and it is my opinion 
that he stole it out of the monastery 
library.” 

“ Nevertheless, Sidney, I would give 
a great deal to see another copy of it, 
for my curiosity is excited. See here 
There is something gone from this 
page, and I would dearly love to find 
out the missing links of the narrative.” 

“T see,” responded Sidney, running 
his eye hastily down the page. “ About 
some old monkish charm, I suppose. 
And, of course, the devil had some- 
thing to do with it. He always has, 
in these old stories. Well, I suppose 
we will never know, now. Certainly, 
we cannot find out about it in Flor- 
ence. There may be other copies in 
some of the larger European libraries, 
though even that I doubt. But I am 
glad you are becoming interested in 
old books, at last. I have hopes of 
you, now. You haven’t, in some of 
your meanderings, come across the old 
cameo, have you?” he added, with a 
careless laugh. “ Well, we will try to 
find the missing page, when we get to 
Paris, When will that be—in three 
weeks? Let us say four weeks, for 
sure. And now, as I am rather sleepy, 
I will go off to my bed.” 

He nodded, and retired, while I sat 
up half the night, gazing ai the gilded 
cameo, longing to test its powers, but 
not daring to do so; and dnally, fling- 
ing myself upon my bed, I gained a few 
hours of sleep—a troubled and unrefresh- 
ing sleep, however, which did not rest 
me; and morning brought me no re- 
spite from care. I now thought of the 
day only as a season for work and re- 
search; and, after a hasty breakfast, 
sallied forth to look for another copy 
of Bartolomeo Uberti. Bookstores 
and libraries all underwent my scrutiny. 
I even gained access to some monastic 
libraries, and pored greedily over the 
shelves; but all in vain. Until at 
length, when twilight came, I reso- 
lutely banished that care from my 
mind, and set out upon my usual 
round—a chat with old Andrea upon 
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the Ponte Vecchio, a stroll across the 
bridge to the city-gate, and so onward 
through the villa-lined suburbs. 

When I came to the little cottage, at 
the termination of my outward route, 
it was not unnatural, perhaps, that I 
should look to see whether the pretty 
maiden of the preceding evening was 
there again. That chance meeting— 
it had surely been too pleasant not to 
be repeated, if possible; and it would 
be no sin to gaze once more for a 
few minutes into those pensive eyes be- 
fore I went away forever; and, in fact, 
it would be rather a hard fate, perhaps, 
to find the cottage again deserted. 
Therefore it was with a peculiar pleas- 
ure that I now saw the young girl lean- 
ing over the little gate as before; the 
more so that she seemed as though an- 
ticipating my coming. And conse- 
quently it could hardly be expected 
that I should not again tarry for a 
little while—which I did; and found 
myself once more bending over my 
side of the gate, looking dreamily 
down into her face, and thirstingly 
drinking in her soft, modulated tones, 
as she prattled on in her native tongue. 
And with less consideration than I had 
displayed upon the preceding evening, 
I there remained, watching her play of 
expression, until the stars peeped out 
one by one, and the distant Duomo be- 
gan to show less distinctly against the 
darkening sky, and I realized that it 
was indeed time for me to tear myself 
away. 

“ Would I be able to see her again ?” 
I then faltered forth. ‘“ Were these two 
pleasant meetings to go for naught?” 

She smiled, and, holding out her 
hand for farewell, whispered—oh! so 
tenderly, as though she could not help 
it—that she would be there upon the 
following evening. And I, taking cour- 
age, pressed the little hand, and, drop- 
ping a kiss upon it, departed, every few 
steps looking back to see if she was yet 
gazing after me, until a turn of the path 
hid the little cottage from my sight. 

Another evening—and yet another— 
and still I contrived to see her. I have 
said that I could not adequately describe 


her beauty. Let me now further say, 
that if it were possible to depict with 
graphic correctness every attribute of 
her marvellous loveliness, whether it 
shone upon the outward surface, or 
gleamed fitfully from some inward fount 
of fascination, it would not avail to do 
so, unless I could also give a proper con- 
ception of the singular bond of sym- 
pathy which now began to draw me 
towards her, as though by magnetic in- 
fluence. Never had I felt the like of it 
before ; and I remember that, being at 
the first dimly conscious of it, and un- 
able to resist its power, I would vacantly 
speculate upon its nature, and even try 
to philosophize upon it. It was not 
love—so I took pains to assure myself. 
Might it be the forerunner of love? 
That, of course, was nonsense. I was 
merely her friend, and she mine—that 
was all. And somehow, I began to 
feel as though I had known her years 
ago—as though these meetings were the 
realization of plans that had been form- 
ing for ages, and that some great mis- 
take would be committed in the course 
of nature, were it all to end without re- 
sult of any kind. 

What more shall I say to express the 
inevitable result? I soon began to dis- 
cover that I was drifting onward in a 
dangerous current, but I no longer had 
the strength of mind to attempt resist- 
ing it. I knew that I could no longer 
deceive myself; that what I had so in- 
nocently imagined to be mere friend- 
ship, was becoming love—yes, had 
already become so; and yet, infirm 
and weak of purpose, I constantly grew 
more yielding. 1 began each day more 
willingly to give myself up to thé spell. 
Thoughts of my home grew faint ; mem- 
ories of its loved ones became unfre- 
quent. I even forgot, for the time, my 
golden cameo, and my search after the 
little book of Bartolomeo Uberti; all 
my usual cares and pursuits seemed to 
pall upon me; I no more visited old 
Andrea, or loitered upon the Ponte 
Vecchio; my only task was to count 
the minutes until the twilight hour 
came, and then hurriedly pass over to 
the little cottage where Lella waited for 
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me at the gate; my only destre was to 
linger a few weeks longer in Florence. 

“T cannot go yet,” I said at length to 
Sidney. “I do not feel my health as 
fully restored as I could wish, and I 
would prefer to linger here. I do not 
care for Venice or Vienna. I will let 
you make that tour alone, and next 
month I will meet you in Paris, and 
we will thence go home together.” 

Sidney was disappointed at the change 
of programme, but—good, honest fellow 
that he was—suspected nothing. 

“ Well, if it must be so, it must,” he 
mournfully ejaculated. 

“ And, Sidney,” I cried, suddenly recol- 
lecting the topic of my late anxiety, “look 
into some of the large libraries of Vienna 
or Paris, or wherever there is a large pub- 
lic library, in fact, and see if you can find 
another copy of Bartolomeo Uberti. I 
am more anxious than you can think, to 
know the whole of that faded page.” 

“You have Bartolomeo on the brain, 
I believe,” he responded with a laugh; 
“but I will try to gratify your whim. 
And remember, next month, on the 
15th, I shall expect you at the Hotel 
Louvre.” 

The next day he departed ; and I, feel- 
ing relieved from the presence of one 
who, at times, had unwittingly fettered 
my moments, now gave myself up more 
unresistingly than ever to my passion, 
going earlier to the trysting-place and 
remaining there longer. Soon, growing 
more bold, I would slip into the gate 
and stand at the same side with Lella, 
bending forward so as to gaze into her 
eyes with the same ease as before; 
then grew accustomed to place myself 
upon a bench inside the hedge, where, 
well screened from the road, I could 
gaze at her as she sat beside me. And, 
after a little while, it was no more than 
to be suspected that my arm should 
wander around the slender waist, and 
that the fair head should rest upon my 
shoulder. 

In all this I had no thought of wrong, 
nor did I ever dream that there could be 
any serious issue to the affair. Deeply 
entranced and carried away as I was, 
there were certain waking moments, as 
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it were, in my existence, when I felt 
forced to look upon the situation 
soberly, face to face. And, though 
feeling well assured that she loved me 
in return, I could not but be conscious, 
at times, that my faith had been plight- 
ed to another, whom I had in times past 
believed I loved. There could be no 
sundering of that tie—nor, were it 
broken, would it avail me any thing. 
For how could I ever think to bring 
this untutored Florentine girl to my 
own home, and there present her to 
my friends? Nay, what did I know 
about her, except that I had met her 
by chance, and now loved her? Who 
were her kindred? I had never thought 
to inquire, nor had she ever asked about 
my own. We were simply all in all to 
each other, in a blind, unreflecting, pas- 
sionate way; and the outer world and 
its ties were a myth, which ought not 
now to trouble us. We had no plans 
for the future— how could we have? 
It was all a tender romance which 
should be enjoyed for the present, and 
must some day be rudely broken. We 
were as Paul and Virginia in our talk 
and actions; but the world is not*a 
desert island; and when I longed, as 
I often did, that I might have her al- 
ways with me, there would come the 
terrible conviction that in New York 
there could be found no Paul and Vir- 
ginia society. No, the rupture must 
some day come, and surely, too; for 
each day the time of my final departure 
drew nearer, and could no longer be 
procrastinated. And meanwhile, as I 
lingered, a new act of the drama com- 
menced. 

“You must not come to-morrow,” 
Lella said to me one evening, as I was 
taking my leave of her. 

“ Why not?” I inquired, astounded, 
for such a deprivation had not yet hap- 
pened to me. 

“T dare not tell, but so it must be,” 
she responded, hesitatingly. There were 
candor and regret in her tones; but 
somehow there seemed to be an insin- 
cere gleam in her dark eyes, and I felt 
@ momentary suspicion of her. Never- 
theless, at the end, her persuasive tones 
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lulled me again; and though I could 
not induce her to explain the reason 
for the self-denial to which she com- 
pelled me, I bade her “ good-by” with a 
tolerable degree of truthfulness, and, for 
the moment, my only emotions were re- 
gret for the necessity and despair of 
being able to exist for the next forty- 
eight hours away from her. 

But when I reached my own room, 
and was away from the influence of her 
enticing tones and tender glances, the 
vision of that single glimpse of insin- 
cerity came back to me, and made me 
uncomfortable. Why could she not 
have told me her reason for not seeing 
me? If it were a sufficient and proper 
one, would any person sooner than my- 
self admit it? And was it not a proof 
of something wrong, that she would not 
confide in me? Thus I could not help 
arguing with myself, as the twin ser- 
pents, suspicion and jealousy, gnawed at 
my heart. And not reflecting that, as 
I had formed no settled views for Lella’s 
future, I had no right to be jealous, I 
began to put together circumstances 
which I had before disregarded. Once, 
when I had been leaning with her over 
the gate, a strange young man had ap- 
peared, and made as though he would 
stop, but, at an almost imperceptible 
sign from her, had passed on. At an- 
other time, I had seen a male figure 
crouching behind the corner of the 
cottage, watching us, and had started 
up in pursuit, when it had vanished, 
and she had laughed, and said that it 
was only my shadow. These trivial 
incidents now seemed to form confirma- 
tion of some wrong ; and little by little 
I remembered other matters of like char- 
acter, and miserably brooded over them 
during the day, until, when evening came, 
I was almost ill with mental agony. If 
I could only see her, myself remaining 
unseen, and thus be satisfied of her truth 
or falsity, what a relief it might be to 
me! And at one time, in my despera- 
tion, I would have sallied forth and 
played the spy upon her, had it not 
been that there was no place about the 
cottage where I could stand without 


risking detection. 
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Suddenly I felt a burning, as it were, 
at my left side, where the gilded cameo 
reposed. I had not thought much about 
the trinket of late, being fearful of using 
it, and half doubtful, moreover, whether 
the magical powers ascribed to it were 
not entirely a fable of the Middle Ages, 
But now I drew it forth, and there came 
over me an irresistible longing to gaze 
at Lella, if it were possible, and watch 
her present occupation. I could but 
try; and, if it failed, no harm would 
be done. But if it succeeded, and the 
penalty, whatever it might be, should 
be exacted? Pshaw! what “penalty 
could there be? I had not sold my- 
self to the devil, had I? Nor were 
these the days in which devils could 
have power over the human race. Thus, 
little by little, I reassured myself, per- 
suading myself to do, for an unknown 
girl, that which I had not dared to at- 
tempt for my own distant kindred. 

Hitherto, more from habit than any 
thing else, I had continued to wear the 
cameo about my neck during the day, 
though I had always laid it aside upon 
retiring, finding it too cumbrous a 
trinket for the night. But now, de- 
termining to try the charm, whatever 
might be the result, I left it upon my 
breast, laid down upon my bed, whis- 
pered the word “ Lella,” and, closing 
my eyes, awaited the result. At first, 
nothing ; for, in my agitation of mind, 
I could not sleep, and heard hour after 
hour strike. But at last I fell into an 
uneasy slumber; and, almost immedi- 
ately, in my dreams saw Lella pictured 
before me. She seemed to be sitting 
in front of her cottage, upon the rustic 
level behind the hedge, just where she 
had been accustomed to sit with me. 
But now there was another person be- 
side her, whose youthful beauty I could 
not fail to admire, even at that bitter 
moment; and her hand was in his, and 
her head rested upon his shoulder, even 
as it had been wont to rest upon my 
own. And I could see that her eyes 
gazed up into his with the same 1 
trous glance of sympathetic affection 
which she had lavished upon me. What 
more proof of her perfidy could I de- 
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sire? So, for a moment, stood the life- 
like picture, and then seemed to roll 
away, and I saw her no longer. But 
though the miserable scene was with- 
drawn from my eyes, I was not left in 
peace. Allnight as I tossed about wear- 
ily, a dark, undefined cloud as of black 
mist seemed to close in about me, roll- 
ing back and forth, now receding and 
again approaching, and gathering up 
its folds so closely that it appeared as 
though I could have touched it. It 
was simply nightmare, I reasoned, pro- 
duced by excess of mental agitation. 
But though I strove to shake it off, I 
could not; and even in my occasional 
waking moments it still gathered about 
me as distinctly as before. And in the 
morning I arose pale and haggard, my 
own reflection in the glass startling me 
with its wan, stricken aspect. 

What could I think of it all? Was 
it but a mere dream, a trick of my 
imagination, or had I actually seen 
Lella herself? If the latter, was there 
real magic in it, connecting itself with 
the Gilded Cameo? Or, on the con- 
trary, was it a chance coincidence, my 
high-wrought fancy producing some 
singular and accidental manifestation 
of second sight? But whatever it 
might be, I could not but feel borne 
into my soul the conviction that Lella 
was false to me, and I determined that 
I would not longer visit her. I would 
depart from Florence at once, and tear 
her image from my mind. It must be 
done before long; therefore, why not 
now? And when she found that I did 
not come, she would understand that 
her treachery had been discovered. 
There could surely be no explanation 
needed. So I passed the morning 
forming desperate resolutions, which 
were all destined to come to nothing. 
For of what use is it to resolve, when 
we are in the hands of fate? And, by 
the afternoon, new ideas came and 
changed my programme. I determined 
that I would see her once again, but 
that it should be for the simple pur- 
pose of charging her with her falsity, 
and throwing back her pretended affec- 
tion into her face. And so, when the 
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usual hour arrived, I saw her, leaning 
over the gate, and watching impatiently 
for me, with the pleasant smile upon 
her lips, and the love-light in her eyes. 
And then, as even in my fiercest pas- 
sion I had dimly conjectured would be 
the case, I almost forgave her upon the 
spot, making my complaints in a mild, 
undecided tone of remonstrance, rather 
than reproach, and accepting her ex- 
cuses ere she had fully time to utter 
them. It was some story she told about 
a brother who had lately. returned from 
Palermo, and who would be angry if 
he saw her with another person. And 
she had therefore denied herself my 
society, for the sole purpose of keeping 
us apart. What could be more plau- 
sible, to be sure? It is true, the story 
did not satisfy my reason, but it did 
appease the raging of my heart. And 
again I yielded myself bodily to the 
fascination which she threw about me, 
and was happy as before. 

Until, after three more stolen inter- 
views with her, I was again directed to 
abstain from her presence for a single 
evening; and again tormented by the 
pangs of jealousy, I yielded to the temp- 
tation, and, by the aid of the Gilded 
Cameo, watched her in my dream. 
And I saw that she was at the opera, 
seated in the back of a secluded box, 
with the same person at her side whom’ 
I had previously seen with her. His 
arm was about her, and her head upon 
his shoulder, as in the garden. What 
further doubt could I have? Her story 
had been false, of course, for this could 
be no brother. Brothers might chance 
to be affectionately inclined for a few 
moments after a long absence ; but were 
these continual manifestations the or- 
dinary evidences of fraternal regard ? 
Once more I resolved to leave her— 
once more rushed to charge her with 
her perfidy ; and again, beguiled with 
a ready excuse and a few tender 
glances, I tried to believe, and then 
forgave her. And not twice only, but 
oftener. For now the drama began to 
advance apace, and each week there 
was a renewal of the old scene. The 
whispered direction to remain away for 
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only one evening, the jealousy, the ap- 
plication to the magic charm, the cruel 
discovery of her falsehood, the open 
charge of perfidy, the eyes softly beam- 
ing upon me with love, the half-believ- 
ed story, and the perfect forgiveness— 
all were there in their due sequence, to 
complete her triumph and my self-deg- 
radation. 

And soon I began to discover too 
truly the penalty that attached to the 
use of the Gilded Cameo. The dark 
misty cloud, which had invested me 
upon the night of my first recourse to 
it, was not merely an unsubstantial 
nightmare, but rather an actual dis- 
play of some demoniac influence. This 
I could no longer doubt; for when I 
essayed a second time to satisfy the 
whisperings of my jealousy, that night 
the cloud was there again, still rolling 
about me, but thicker, blacker, and 
nearer than before. There was even 
something supernaturally terrible and 
oppressive in it—a strange kind of 
vitality, as it were, which seemed 
eager to press upon me and crush me 


in its cumbrous folds. Upon my third 
attempt it was there once more; and 
now it began to assume shape and ro- 


tundity, as of a foul spirit. I could 
even fancy that I saw, stretched from 
the yet somewhat confused body, a 
taloned hand, upraised to smite me, 
and I cried out with fear and agony. 
Again, another night, there was a fur- 
ther change; for the form grew more 
defined in outline, and a bright, glitter- 
ing eye begun to be developed, giving 
it a cruel and fiendish aspect, which 
struck terror into my inmost soul. 
And now, instead of coming and going 
at chance moments, as it had at first 
done, the appearance began to remain 
with me constantly throughout all the 
hours of the night. And while I knew 
that its horrible aspect, and perhaps its 
corporeal power over me, were increased 
with each application to the charmed 
-cameo, I daily found less strength to 
resist the temptation, so grievously did 
my jealousy now torment me, encourag- 
ing me in a reckless daring. It was a 
fate—and who could struggle success- 
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fully against it? Let me only go on 
to the end, and die. 

At last, overcome by this constant 
mental agony, I began to lose all my 
former strength and elasticity, and my 
flesh fell away from my bones, until I 
was a ghost of my original self. I felt 
that now, indeed, the end was drawing 
near, but I scarcely cared. What was 
life when subjected to this constant 
terror? And what hope was there that 
I could ever be relieved from it? And 
once more I lay down with the Gilded 
Cameo upon my breast, waiting for the 
dreams that it might bring. Six times 
already had I availed myself of its 
powers, and was now about to yield 
for the seventh time; for again the 
spell of love and jealousy was upon 
me. But as I prepared to close my 
eyes, they fell upon a letter’ which lay 
on my table. It had remained there 
unopened for three days, so completely 
had my misery and misplaced passion 
driven from my mind all interest in 
matters at home. But now, influenced 
by some good impulse, I lifted the let- 
ter, and carefully examined the seal. 

“This night may be my last,” I mut- 
tered to, myself; “I feel it so, and I 
have no strength left to resist my doom. 
Be that as it will. But let me first 
give one thought to those who now, 
from a distance, are praying for me. 
Let me not go out of the world with 
selfish neglect of their kind words and 
longings. This, at least, I owe them.” 

I broke the seal and opened the let- 
ter. It was from Bessie,—she whom I 
had so much loved, and had of late so 
grievously neglected. With affectionate 
word she told me the family and social 
news—all those little trivial matters 
which so greatly interest the wanderer 
from home. The new picket-fence at 
the farm was being repainted—green, 
to correspond with the hedge. The old 
maid Molly was about to be married, 
and was getting a white veil, as though 
she was only sixteen. The peaches had 
failed, and a smoking-cap was being 
embroidered for me. Billy, the dog, 
had been sick, having rashly under- 
taken, after the example of the cat, to 
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eat a’mouse; but he was better. And 
they were all daily expecting to hear 
that we had taken our homeward pas- 
sage. And would I bring her a Roman 
lamp, and a lace shawl, and a leaning- 
tower, and some Genoese filagree-work, 
and some of the—” 

The letter fell from my hand. How 
all at once the familiar scenes thronged 
about me—scenes that were dear, even 
in their trials and vexations! How 
vividly, for the instant, I could picture 
each of those loved ones! My father 
reading his paper—my mother knitting 
—and Bessie, my own Bessie, running 
in with her worsted’ hood to bring 
them the letters which she had received 
from Sidney, and to learn whether they 
had any word from me! The tears 
came into my eyes. It was a moment 
when my better nature was touched. 
Scales seemed to have fallen from my 
understanding. Could it be that I was 
neglecting all these home-treasures for 
an idle fancy? And should not the 
momentary impulse to do better be al- 
lowed to have sway at the last? I felt 


instinctively that it depended upon my- 
self alone, and that, if I did not reso- 
lutely seize the propitious moment, I 


would be lost forever. What better 
time than now to emancipate myself 
from the fatal spell? Would I have 
the same strength upon the morrow ? 
For a moment I paused; and then, 
tearing the trinket from my neck, I 
hurled it far out through the open 
window. 

It dropped into the Arno, and there 
sank, I watched its fall, half expecting 
to see a puff of smoke arise where it 
struck ; but it went down without any 
unnatural demonstration, like an ordi- 
nary stone. But with it sank my evil 
destiny. I gazed upon the circles ex- 
panding where it touched the water, 
and then all was calm again. Calm, 
not only on the bosom of the river, but 
also in my heart. A wonderful peace 
and repose seemed to have come to me 
there ; a terrible weight was all at once 
lifted from my spirits. Impulsively I 
knelt down by my bed, and for the 
first time in many nights said my pray- 
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ers; and then—then fell into a gentle 
slumber, and slept the sleep of inno- 
cence. No phantom cloud with glitter- 
ing eyes and threatening hand disturb- 
ed me, but, through all the night, 
bright dreams of home gladdened my 
thoughts, and brought to me content- 
ment, and a thirsty longing to be with 
my loved ones again. 

And when I awoke, I felt refreshed 
and regenerated. Even my glass show- 
ed an improvement; for my hollowed 
cheeks seemed again filling out with 
health, and a pleasant light—the old 
light of cheerfulness—was gleaming in 
my eyes. I threw open the window. 
It was a sparkling, bright day, and the 
streets were all gay with life and mo- 
tion. Flower-girls passed by, holding 
up with winning gestures their bunches 
of camelias. Image-vendors strolled 
along, with elastic tread, in spite of 
the weight of their overloaded trays. 
Minstrels leaned against the stone cop- 
ing of the river embankment, and 
cheerily piped up at the hotel windows. 
Open carriages filled with happy excur- 
sionists rolled along. In every direc- 
tion was a joviai throng, passing to and 
fro along the Arno and across the Vec- 
chio and Trinita bridges. An irresist- 
ible impulse seized me—an impulse 
such as I had not felt for many days— 
commanding me to sally forth and be- 
come a part of that active scene; and, 
springing down-stairs, I hurried out, 
elastic with alert and cheerful spirits, 
and instinctively took the route of my 
old familiar stroll. 

And first to the Ponte Vecchio, where 
old Andrea Vaggione was at his post 
selling a mosaic to a long-whiskered 
Englishman, who stood searching Mur- 
ray in vain to ascertain how much he 
ought to pay. . 

“ A good-morning to you,” shouted 
Andrea, “ And you have not gone, yet, 
back to that happy land where there 
are no laws? You have been absent 
many days.” 

“T shall go to-morrow,” I said, not 
slackening my pace, and resisting his 
invitation to come behind his counter. 
For how, on such a bright, beautiful, 
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elastic day, could I keep from active 
motion? Therefore I hurried on, across 
to the opposite bank, through the gate, 
and along the road of villas, until I 
found myself approaching the cottage, 
—Lella’s cottage. Should I return? 
Dare I pass that place again? Might 
not the old influence entrap me? Nay, 
why fear? Had not my strength of 
purpose come back to me? Had not 
some scales fallen from my eyes? Was 
the sight of a mere country beauty to 
dazzle my understanding and destroy the 
balance of my equanimity? Therefore 
I pressed resolutely forward ; and soon 
the little cottage rose upon my sight. 
But, to my utter astonishment, it was 
closed, and apparently deserted as I had 
first seen it, and the gate was shut, and 
even the old dusty cobweb was stretch- 
ed from post to post. 

“What is the meaning of this?” I 
inquired of a peasant-woman who just 
then emerged from a hovel near by. 
“ Where is the person who lives here ?” 

“Signor, there is no one living in 
that place,” she answered, opening 
wide her eyes, There has no one been 
found to live there for years past; for 
they say,” and she crossed herself, “that 
there is a demon in the house.” 

I started with wonderment, and, for 
the moment, had thought of further in- 
quiries ; then, in my confusion, gave it 
up, and walked hastily onward. What 
mystery was all this? Did the peasant- 
woman speak the truth? Had I been 
under the influence of some unholy hal- 
lucination? Was I actually, at that 
moment, sane? I pressed my hands to 
my eyes, looked up at the bright sky 
as though seeking to reassure myself, 
glanced once back towards the deserted 
cottage with its cobwebbed gate, and 

.then passed on, as in a misty whirl, 
until I reached the hotel. 

There, as 1 entered, the porter met 
me, and handed me a letter which had 
just arrived. It was from Sidney, and 
bore the Paris postmark. 

“T have engaged our passages in the 
Arago, which sails on the 22d,” he 
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wrote. “Therefore you will have to 
hurry on at once; and as I expect to 
see you so soon, I will say nothing now 
about my journey through Austria and 
the Rhine country. But I want to show 
you a beautiful shawl I have purchased 
for Bessie for a wedding-present, and I 
have picked up some lovely old books 
—so old, that nobody can read them at 
all. Speaking of which, reminds me 
of my promise to hunt up the missing 
words in Bartolomeo Uberti. Isearch- . 
ed the Imperial library in Vienna, and 
the Royal library at Berlin, but could 
not find another copy than mine; nor 
did I have better luck at the library in 
Paris. But the librarian put me on the 
track of an old Academician living in 
the Rue d’Enfer, who has more old 
books than you can well imagine; and 
going to him I found that he also had a 
Bartolomeo Uberti, and in capital pre- 
servation. And this is the whole of the 
page about which you were so curious 
that you made me also a little curious; 
and, now that we have it, I do not sce 
that it amounts to any thing after all. 


“ Which gilded cameo, having been given 
to him by the fiend, was also a charm ; for, 
sleeping with it upon his breast and whisper- 
ing the name of whomsoever he sought, Cia- 
nino would, in his dreams, see whatever might 
be happening to such person in any part of 
the world. But with the condition, that if he 
should apply to it as many as seven times, he 
should be altogether in the power of the fiend. 
The which cameo Cianino joyfully received, 
not believing but that he could so far control 
himself as to use it sparingly, and only upon 
great occasions, and not oftener than might 
be safe for him so todo. But the fiend, tak- 
ing upon himself the appearance of a beau- 
teous virgin, did throw himself into the way 
of Cianino ; and did surround him with such 
artful fascinations, and did, moreover, so vio- 
lently work upon his jealousy of her, that 
Cianino, having no more pouer of resistance, 
did heedlessly apply himself once too often to 
the gilded cameo, for the purpose of spying 
out her conduct. Whereupon the fiend did 
cast himself upon Cianino, tearing him limb 
from limb, so that he miserably perished.” 
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OnE by one they died— 
Last of all their race ; 
Nothing left but pride, 
Lace, and buckled hose. 
Their quietus made, 
On their dwelling-place 
Ruthless hands are laid : 
Down the old house goes! 


See the ancient manse 
Meet its fate at last ! 
Time, in his advance, 
Age nor honor knows ; 
Axe and broadaxe fall, 
Lopping off the Past : 
Hit with bar and maul 
Down the old house goes ! 


Sevenscore years it stood : 
Yes, they built it well, 
Though they built of wood, 
Wher that house arose. 
For its cross-beams square, 
Oak and walnut fell ; 
Little worse for wear, 
Down the old house goes! 


Rending board and plank, 
Men with crowbars ply, 
Opening fissures dank, 
Striking deadly blows. 
From the gabled roof 
How the shingles fly ! 
Keep you here aloof— 
Down the old house goes! 


Holding still its place, 
There the chimney stands, 
Stanch from top to base, 
Frowning on its foes. 
Heave apart the stones— 
Burst its iron bands! 
How it shakes and groans! 
Down the old house goes! 


Round the mantel-piece 
Glisten Scripture-tiles ; 
Henceforth they shall cease 
Painting E ”3 woes, 
Painting David's fight, 
Fair Bathsheba’s smiles, 
Blinded Samson’s might— 
Down the old house goes! 
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On these oaken floors 
High-shoed ladies trod ; 
Through those panelled doors 
Trailed their furbelows ; 
Long their day has ceased,— 
Now, beneath the sod, 
With the worms they feast— 
Down the old house goes ! 


Many a bride has stood 
In yon spacious room ; 
Here her hand was wooed 
Underneath the rose ; 
O’er that sill the dead 
Reached the family-tomb : 
All, that were, have fled— 
Down the old house goes! 


Once, in yonder hall, 
Washington, they say, 
Led the New-Year’s ball, 
Stateliest of beaux. 
O that minuet, 
Maids and matrons gay ! 
Are there such sights yet ? 
Down the old house goes ! 


British troopers came 
Ere another year, 
With their coats a-flame, 
Mincing on their toes ; 
Daughters of the house 
Gave them haughty cheer, 
Laughed to scorn their vows— 
Down the old house goes! 


Doorway high, the box 
In the grass-plot spreads ; 
It has borne its locks 
Through a thousand snows ; 
In an evil day, 
From those garden-beds 
Now ’tis hacked away— 
Down the old house goes ! 


Lo! the sycamores, 
Scathed and scrawny mates, 
At the mansion-doors 
Shiver, full of woes ; 
With its life they grew, 
Guarded well its gates ; 
Now their task is through— 
Down the old house goes ! 


On this honored site 
Modern trade will build— 
What unseemly fright 
Heaven only knows! 
Something peaked and high, 
Smacking of the guild : 
Let us heave a sigh— 
Down the old house goes ! 





Tae Commnea Revorution in Encianp. 


THE COMING REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND. 


Ir seems always to be the fate of 
supporters of declining institutions, to 
hasten their decay by acts which are 
intended to delay it. History is our 
successive commentary on the foolish- 
ness of those who, refusing te bend, 
must be broken. Yet it does not seem 
that this nineteenth century, with all its 
boasted triumphs of civilization, is much 
wiser in this respect than preceding 
eras. The retrogradists, both of Europe 
and America, appear to be blind to all 
experience, and to shut their ears to all 
the warnings which arise on every hand 
about them ; they are bent on adopting 
a course which has always heretofore 
been fatal to those who have embraced 
it. There are some who are more to be 
pitied than detested. There are still 
European countries at whose borders 
civilization seems to have paused— 
Rome and Austria and Spain, for in- 
stance; and it is not, perhaps, wonder- 


ful, that the rulers of these nations 
should, in their misconceptions of the 
age in which they live, have mistaken 


the path of self-preservation. That 
weak old man, the Pope, trusts more, 
for his temporal power, to rhodomon- 
tade on foolscap, than to a reconcilia- 
tion with rising Italy. The King of 
Hanover (blind, alas, in more than one 
respect) hopes to reascend his throne 
by relating interviews which he has 
held with messengers of God. The 
half-civilized and haughty Queen of 
Spain trusts rather to chronic massacre 
than to a constitution. Even Sadowa 
fails to sweep away the mist before the 
eyes of the Hapsburg. These have been 
the most active allies of their own ene- 
mies in hastening their ruin. Of all 
possible steps, they seem to take ‘that 
which leads quickest to destruction. 
But, in a manner secluded from that 
Protestant civilization which is fast en- 
croaching upon their dominion, there is 
at least for them a semblance of excuse. 

Let us turn our thoughts northward, 
and contemplate that self-styled pioneer 


of modern letters, invention, and states- 
manship—Great Britain. During the 
summer and autumn, our attention has 
been absorbed by events in Central Eu- 
rope; meanwhile something worth not- 
ing has been occurring among our cous- 
ins. In that land of boasted freedom 
and progress, at least, we might hope 
to find an universal spirit of political 
as of material enterprise, a spirit of 
concession to the age, a joyful accept- 
ance of ideas born of the latest enlight- 
enment. We might there expect to see 
history teaching its proper lesson—wis- 
dom by experience. Above all, might 
we look to the statesmen and the schol- 
ars of England, the most refined types 
of this pioneer race, for a just apprecia- 
tion of historical example, a clear in- 
sight into past mistakes, a calm judg- 
ment of present evils, a frank recogni- 
tion of present needs, and a wise resolve 
alike to avoid errors which have de- 
stroyed, and to adopt the truths which 
would regenerate. And especially might 
we anticipate these things from the 
statesmen of our own generation, be- 
cause within its period—nay, within the 
year just passed—events have spoken 
sternly, and history has once more strik- 
ingly repeated itself. One would think 
that the example of Spain, of Rome, 
and of Austria, would not be lost upon 
those who read and reason well ! 

But what is the political phase which 
presents itself in England at this mo- 
ment? What has been going on there 
for the past half-year ? 

The seed of revolution has been sown, 
it has broken the earth, it has budded, 
—it promises, ere long, to bloom. Who 
planted the seed? Undoubtedly, the 
aristocracy,—they who have the most 
to fear from its maturing. Revolutions 
have always a cause. In nearly every 
instance, in modern times, the cause has 
arisen from dogged resistance to a pro- 
gressive people by those to whom prog- 
ress offers annihilation. An obstacle is 
put in the way of the attainment of a 
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just end—it must beremoved or swept 
away. A community advances ;—some- 
thing becomes necessary to further prog- 
ress; a change in the old order of 
things. But the old order of things has 
put power and wealth into certain 
hands—a reform would transfer them 
to other hands. There must, then, 
either be a concession, or a vital strug- 
gle between the old powers and the 
progressive element. By removing the 
obstacle, and by joining in the accom- 
plishment of the end necessary to prog- 
ress, the old powers may save some- 
thing, at least, of their former prestige. 
This has sometimes happened. It was 
the case in 1688, when the English 
nobles yielded to the deposition of 
James, to the Declaration of Rights, 
and to William the Third. So it was 
in 1832, when the same class suffered 
Reform to pass over their heads unre- 
sisted. The nobility was thus twice 
saved, hereditary right took a further 
lease, and hereditary legislation was 
permitted to continue ; solely by reason 
of an acquiescence in the will of the 
nation. Had another course been pur- 
sued, the Book of Peerage would long 
since have been out of print. 

The same demand which was made 
by the English people of the nobility 
of 1832, has been made of the nobility 
of 1866—an extension of the popular 
suffrage. But the example of the ear- 
lier generation has not been followed; 
the nobility of 1866 and their parti- 
sans have refused to concede further to 
the popular demand. Hence comes the 
revolution. Let us look at the facts. 
The first important measure which the 
Whig ministers—rid of the virtual To- 
ryism of Palmerston—proposed to Par- 
liament, was a Reform Bill, moderate, 
honest, and satisfactory to the masses : 
its intention was to strike a balance— 
to reconcile the popular demand with 
the continued influence of the aristoc- 
racy. It did not propose so wide a 
change as the Radicals under Bright 
desired, and yet was so far a Reform 
that these acquiesced in its support. 
Had that Bill become a law, it would 
have, for a while at least, disarmed the 


extreme popular leaders—and yet there 
would have been no danger incurred to 
the stability of the upper class. It was, 
therefore, a rare chance for that class to 
make a generous and yet not a serious 
concession ; to silence the charge of big- 
otry and intolerance ; to shut the mouths 
of demagogues ; and to make themselves 
so popular, that it is doubtful whether 
any further reform would have succeed- 
ed for many years. But “the wicked 
flee when no man pursueth:” those 
who find themselves being outstripped 
have a morbid terror of even imaginary 
dangers. The alarm was sounded, in 
Parliament and out, that this Bill was a 
secret blow dealt at aristocracy—and 
that it would gather such strength to 
the Destructive Party that they would 
be able to complete their purpose. The 
struggle was long and fierce ; the par- 
liamentary eloquence of last spring and 
summer was hardly surpassed in the 
days of Burke and the Hastings trial. 
As the crisis approached, pretended 
Liberals, Liberals who were Liberals 
for the name and for power, who 
were Liberals as long as Liberalism did 
nothing, were seen to pass over to the 
Conservatives, belying all records and 
all professions. Thus it came about 
that the true friends of Reform found 
themselves distinctly divided off on one 
side, while the real retrogradists hud- 
dled together on the other. The line 
was drawn between Reform and anti- 
Reform, between the advocates of aris- 
tocratic rule and those of popular rule, 
between the element of stagnation and 
that of progress. The Whig ministry, 
at the beginning of the session, had 
counted sixty majority on paper—sixty 
majority of professed Liberals. "When 
the last division was taken, a division 
on a merely technical question (but 
every division was a test), the retrograde 
Opposition carried the House of Com- 
mons by five majority, and thus voted 
away their last chance of reconcilia- 
tion with the people. The Reform 
Ministry resigned, the Retrogradists 
came into office, and called themselves 
“ Her Majesty’s Servants,” not “the Na- 
tion’s Servants.” How hollow was this 
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semblance of power, how self-destruc- 
tive this victory! Esau bartering his 
birthright for a mess of pottage did a 
wiser thing than the aristocracy of Eng- 
land when they sold a last chance of 
popular esteem for the paltry spoils of 
a brief and thankless dominion. Had 
the moderate Reforms been adopted, 
they might still have hoped to continue 
for years undisturbed in the possession 
of hereditary power and authority. By 
ranging themselves in a solid phalanx 
against it, they put the most destructive 
of all weapons into the hands of their 
opponents—the indignation of a whole 
people. They struck, as they thought, 
the genius of Reform to the earth— 
when lo! multiplying, like the giant 
of mythology, its strength by the abase- 
ment, it rose again, tenfold more vigor- 
ous than before. Gladstone was right, 
when he nobly said that in the midst 
of defeat he had the presentiment of 
victory. The Retrogradists said, “‘ There 
is no popular demand for electoral Re- 
form: this Bill is gotten up, first, by 
Ministers who need a policy, then by 
demagogues seeking power.” 

Mr. Lowe, a professed Liberal, de- 
clared that the venality and drunken- 
ness of the country was confined to the 
lower classes. Lord Cranbourne (who 
was wont to countenance so many stu- 
pid falsehoods about America during 
the rebellion) was transported with rage 
when Mr. Gladstone declared the work- 
ing-men to be “our own flesh and 
blood,” and declared that there is wide 
enough suffrage already. The Bill was 
defeated by trickery, Lord Russell 
resigned, Lord Derby took his place, 
Parliament was prorogued. The rise 
of the Legislature was a signal for the 
beginning of a new phase in the con- 
dition of things. From that moment 


we may date the beginning of that revo- . 


lution which has since swept through 
the land, and which cannot but soon 
culminate. To prove the utter fafsity 
of the plea that the people were indif- 
ferent to their own just rights, there 
took place in all directions a series of 
demonstrations, which included hun- 
dreds of thousands, all eager and deter- 
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mined for Reform. The campaign open- 
ed with that’ famous Hyde Park meet- 
ing, wherein the Reactionists inflicted 
another cruel blow upon themselves by 
refusing to the inhabitants of London 
the right to assemble on their own do- 
minion. This was succeeded by the 
monster gatherings at Birmingham, at 
Liverpool, at Leeds, at Manchester, at 
Glasgow, at Dublin, in some of which 
crowds of more than an hundred thou- 
sand left their daily work and stood for 
hours in a pelting rain to listen to the 
leaders of Reform, And in the speeches 
made to these gathered thousands, 
many remarkable things were said. 
John Bright, a champion of liberty so 
fearless, so able, so earnest, so eloquent, 
that he has made every aristocrat from 
one end of England to the other trem- 
ble, and has brought down upon him- 
self the thunders of an almost united 
press, did not hesitate to distinctly de- 
clare the issue—to proclaim that it was 
now too late to adopt a moderate Re- 
form—that the people would demand a 
wholesale Reform, entire justice—that 
the abuses of property, of privilege, of 
hereditary legislation, of Church hierar- 
chy, of unequal and oppressive laws, of 
injustice to the poor, had become too 
enormous to be longer borne, and that 
there must be a change either by reason 
or by force. His harangues sound omi- 
nously, like those of John Hampden and 
of James Otis: they certainly went 
straight to the hearts of the multitude 
to whom they were addressed. The ap- 
proach of England toward democracy, ° 
before gradual, now became accelerated 
in a wonderful degree. Associations— 
branches of the Reform League—sprung 
up on every side. Trades’ Unions were 
formed. In the workshops, in the streets 
of the cities, on the estates of great gen- 
tlemen, there were discussions, eager 
reading of papers and appeals, sturdy 
resolutions being made. 

Bright, elated and more confident by 
his success, by the furor which he saw 
rising everywhere around him, talked 
still more plainly. “If,” said he, “ your 
rights are not accorded to you, let me 
advise you to go up to London in your 
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thousands and your tens of thousands, 
and demand them in person of Parlia- 
ment assembled.” Can any one doubt 
the import of these words? Where a 
man talks like that to immense multi- 
tudes who excitedly applaud it, is not 
revolution among them? Truly, Eng- 
land has felt something, at least, of the 
progressive and wide-awake spirit which 
has sprung up in America of late. Think 
of a proposal to overawe the Imperial 
Parliament of Great Britain by the force 
of numbers, in the year 1866! And 
think that the man who made it, is not 
only not shouted down or thrown into 
prison, but has gone on becoming more 
and more popular ever since, and daily 
counts numbers of new recruits to his 
grand army of Reform! The English 
people have become used to such senti- 
ments—and the tide has notably set 
straight in the direction whither John 
Bright leads. The Reactionists again 
and again charged that Bright had no 
followers except in the very lowest class, 
—in fact, that his party was a party of 
ruffians, ignorant operatives, and dissat- 
isfied tenants. It now transpires that a 
great change of sentiment has taken place 
in that middle class, which is wrongly 
said to hold the preponderance of influ- 
ence in English politics. More than 
that: when we find a superior nobleman 
like Lord Houghton (better known as R. 
Monckton Milnes) sitting upon the same 
platform with John Bright, and listen- 
ing to his words with applause, it is pos- 
sible to believe that the more clear-sight- 
ed of the aristocracy foresee the issue and 
hasten to move with the nation. 

The simple facts regarding this ques- 
tion of Reform are these. Out of every 
one hundred men in England who are 
liable to the taxes and responsible to 
the laws, eighty-four are excluded from 
the suffrage—sixteen admitted to it. 
England, therefore, in spite of the great 
measure of Reform in 1882, which did 
so much good, is governed by less than 
one sixth of its male population who 
are capable of political judgment, and 
who have a political stake. There is 
a yet more serious fact: that three 
men out of every hundred send an abso- 
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lute majority to Parliament, and there- 
fore, by the rule of majorities, virtually 
govern. Then the system of privileged 
boroughs, again, exhibits the gross in- 
justice of the present status. There are 
two hundred and fifty-four boroughs. 
Of these, one hundred and nine contain 
over twenty.thousand inhabitants, and 
one hundred and forty-five under that 
number. But the boroughs ‘under twen- 
ty thousand send two hundred and fifteen 
members to Parliament, whilst those over 
twenty thousand send but one hundred 
and eighty-one. The inequality is ap- 
parent and glaring—hence, so is the in- 
justice. Not only cannot Great Britain, 
under these circumstances, be said to be 
a really popular government, but it can- 
not even be regarded as a government of 
the middle classes; it is a government 
of aristocrats; royalty is not worth a 
straw in influence; and nothing more 
clearly proves where the true power lies, 
than in that struggle of last summer, in 
which we saw the aristocratic influence 
ranged on one side of the House, the 
popular influence on the other, and the 
palm of ignoble victory pass to the 
former party. It was proposed then 
simply to admit between two and three 
hundred thousand more of England’s 
millions to the suffrage; that was de- 
nied to them by the then controlling 
power of aristocracy ; and now the de- 
mand will be tenfold greater, and will 
be sustained by the full force of a revo- 
lution. By the action of the Retrogra- 
dists, this result has followed: to throw 
the leadership of the popular cause out 
of moderate hands like those of Earl 
Russell, Sir Roundell Palmer, and Mil- 
ner Gibson—who, with a successful Bill, 
would have stopped for a long time, at 
least, all agitation of Reform—into the 
bands of extremists, of men who will 


‘not budge or stop short of a “great 


sweeping of the Augean stables ”"—men 
of the calibre of John Bright, John Stu- 
art Mill, Thomas Hughes, and Edmund 
Beales; men who are not disposed to 
yield to compromise of any kind. 

We find, thus, a clear issue made be- 
tween extremes—between pure aristoc- 


racy and pure democracy. 
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It is scarcely probable that the party 
which, by reason of the hardly fair-play 
tactics used last summer, at present 
styles itself “Her Majesty’s Servants,” 
will be inclined to go far toward meet- 
ing the demands of the agitators. The 
history alike of the party and of the 
individuals who lead and compose it, 
argues that obstinate, blind resistance 
will be their réle to the end—thinking 
foolishly that if they fall, they will fall 
with the highest honor and éclat, hav- 
ing to the last maintained the principle 
of hereditary rank and of contempt for 
the vulgar. The Earl of Derby, who 
sits at the head of the present Cabinet, 
is a man of rare scholastic culture, of an 
eloquence unsurpassed within the cen- 
tury in the Upper House, of a kindly 
heart, of a refined grace of manner, and 
an energy of spirit such as befits one 
so high in honor. But to these great 
natural and acquired accomplishments 
Lord Derby adds some less amiable 
characteristics—a stubborn and un- 
yielding disposition, a deeply-rooted 
belief not only in the policy but in the 
sanctity of conservatism, and a haugh- 
ty feeling of contempt for the lower 
classes. Lord Stanley, his son, occupy- 
ing the high place of Foreign Secretary, 
although heretofore regarded as liberal 
in politics, unhappily gave too much 
evidence, in the debates of last year, 
that he is following in the footsteps of 
his father. Of Mr. Disraeli’s anteced- 
ents it is scarcely necessary to speak— 
suffice it to say that he is the most cun- 
ning sophist, the most fair-speaking but 
really determined Tory of the age. It 
is his aim to reach and retain authority 
by craft, to become powerful by chican- 
ery. Lord Cranbourne, the heir of the 
noble House of Salisbury, is one of the 
blindest and most violent, one of the 
most imprudently honest, members of 
the Derby Cabinet. From General Peel’s 
name we might hope for a concession ; 
from his character, none. It is equally 
to be said of the other leading members 
of the Cabinet—Sir John Pakington, 
the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of 
Malmesbury, and Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
—that both their records and their 
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latest professions have nothing in them 
to warrant an expectation that the de- 
mand for Reform will be yielded to at 
Whitehall. The Earl of Derby was a 
member of Sir Robert Peel’s Cabinet 
when that statesman took the determi- 
nation to abolish the odious Corn Laws, 
and seceded from it as soon as he learn- 
ed the change of policy; his political 
obstinacy may be judged from that. 
The same was the case with the father 
of the Duke of Buckingham, who can 
hardly be thought an improvement upon 
his predecessor in the title. 

Following the advent of the Tories 
to power, far from there having been a 
reaction in their favor, just the contrary 
has occurred ; yet they are sustained by 
the aristocracy, the Church, a large pro- 
portion of the agricultural population 
high and low, and generally by the 
so-called “rotten” boroughs. Arrayed 
against them, under Bright, are the 
operatives throughout England, a vast 
preponderance of the shopkeepers and 
lower middle classes, probably a major- 
ity of the middle class, including the 
commercial city of London, many small 
farmers, and a large majority of the 
considerable cities and towns; a sprink- 
ling of ultra-liberal aristocrats, many 
dissenters, and, worth thousands in them- 
selves, the great political philosophers 
of whom John Stuart Mill is the shin- 
ing star. Between the Ministerial party 
and what must be called the Revolu- 
tionary party, there is a large body who 
hesitate between the two, who see the 
need of Reform, yet are not by any 
means yet brought to see the benefits 
of virtual democracy. These are the 
Whig Liberals of whom Earl Russell 
and Mr. Milner Gibson are representa- 
tives, and the bulk of that coterie who 
supported the last Ministry of the for- 
mer. The Bright party has but compar-.- 
atively few members of the sitting Par- 
liament ; the mass on the Liberal side 
of the House of Commons are of various 
shades of Liberalism, the preponderance 
being of those who desire a moderate, 
not a wholesale Reform. The probabili- 
ty is, so rapid has been the rise of that 
revolutionary spirit of which I have; 
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spoken, that the attack will be led by 
the Radicals, and that these, backed by 
the multitude whose political rights are 
denied, will insist upon a wholesale Re- 
form. On which side will, then, this me- 
dium party of moderate Liberals range 
themselves? Undoubtedly there will 
be a wide split among them. Those 
who on the whole prefer to go with 
the tide than against it; those who 
really believe in the right of respon- 
sible men to the suffrage, and are manly 
enough to stand to their opinions ; those 
who will not have much to lose by join- 
ing in the popular demand, and will 
gain by so doing, will take their stand 
with Bright and his coadjutors. Those, 
on the contrary, to whom their preju- 
dices, hereditary privileges, family vani- 
ty, a conscientious conviction in oppo- 
sition to popular government, cleave in 
the midst of dangers the most grave 
and imminent, will find their place 
among the supporters of Lord Derby, 
battling for caste against the oppressed 
of caste. It is hardly possible, in a 
word, that the line will not be dis- 
tinctly drawn, or that the revolution will 
not go on to achieve its end by one 
means or another. It may stop short of 
its present demand—revolutions usually 
either fail somewhat or get somewhat 
beyond their purpose, and in England 
the later revolutions have always com- 
promised ; in France, on the contrary, 
they have shot far beyond their first 
intended goal. But whatever the re- 
sults of revolutions in different coun- 
tries, the causes of them have almost 
uniformly a semblance among races, 
no matter how great is the contrast of 
national character. A people which is 
taught and does not vote is always on 
‘the brink of revolution. When any 
class, however humble, is found to be 
sufficiently intelligent to vote, it is 
usually unsafe to debar them from it. 
No constitutional system is secure while 
the great majority of its population is 
excluded from the suffrage. Such was 
‘the case with the Orleanist government 
of France between 1840 and 1848; such 
is now the case in England. And the 
same causes which led to the last 
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French revolution, as well as the same 
symptoms which foreboded it, appear 
in the situation of England at this mo- 
ment. There was a conservative, retro- 
gradist, aristocratic party under Guizot ; 
a reformist dynastic opposition under 
Thiers and Barrot ; a revolutionary radi- 
cal element under Lamartine and Louis 
Blanc. A moderate reform was rejected 
by the resuscitated noblesse, of which 
Louis Philippe was the head—for that 
prince was nothing more nor less than 
the principal nobleman in France; a 
Conservative Cabinet followed; ban- 
quets (corresponding to the Bright 
“ demonstrations”) were held by the 
revolutionists, in which “ dethrone- 
ment” and “a _ republic ”—ominous 
words—almost used to-day by the Eng- 
lish agitators—were spoken of; then 
came a crisis; King Louis Philippe yield- 
ed, and called Barrot with his proposi- 
tions of dynastic reform to the Cabinet, 
—but too late; revolution swept over 
the heads alike of reformers and of re- 
trogradists, and founded the second re- 
public. Is there not something in this 
recent example worthy of the attention 
of Lord Derby and his associates? If 
we substitute his name for Guizot’s, the 
names of Russell, Gladstone, and other 
moderate reformers, for those of Barrot 
and Thiers, and the name of John 
Bright for that of Lamartine, have we 
not nearly the same state of things in 
England which was witnessed in France 
less than twenty years ago? This very 
separation of classes which we see now 
in England ; this putting into direct an- 
tagonism the lower classes, which repre- 
sent that last resort of all peoples and 
political conditions—physical force— 
with the upper classes, which represent 
existing and exclusive political author- 
ity, is just what has thrice occurred in 
France, and brought that country 
through the exhausting processes of 
three revolutions, It manifestly will not 
do for the aristocracy to defy and resist 
those in whose hands rests the physical 
force of England—who are vastly more 
powerful, too, than previous revolution- 
ists, in that they add to the weight of 
the strong arm a much improved intelli- 
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gence, and a clear capability of appre- 
ciating the distinction between political 
wrong and right. The constant effort 
of the aristocracy should certainly be, 
if possible, to unite their interests with 
those of the nation—not to withdraw 
sullenly, with a blind adherence to 
those old maxims of prescription and 
ancient customs which are every day 
held in less and less respect, and seek 
to stand on foundations which have 
long been in a crumbling and decaying 
state. They do not appear to compre- 
hend that the public mind advances 
with rapid steps; they have always felt 
and expressed a holy horror of any thing 
approaching to revolution, and they 
have also seen the nation expressing 
horror equally great; and they cannot 
see that the popular sense is getting used 
to revolutionary ideas, and now hears 
sentiments pronounced with applause 
which would have been unanimously 
hooted years ago. What has occurred 
within a few years in America, has also, 
within a shorter period, taken place in 
England. A dozen years ago, the no- 
tion of giving the negro civil rights 
equal to thoee of the white citizen, and 
much more the notion of giving him 
political privileges, was hissed down 
throughout the Union; if 4 man gave 
out such an opinion, he was not heard ; 
he was derided, and attacked violently 
by an almost unanimous press as a 
traitor and a fanatic. ‘Now those same 
ideas have prevailed throughout the 
length and breadth of the North; peo- 
ple have gradually become used to 
those doctrines, and, becoming used to 
them, have at last come to consider 
them calmly and justly; the result is 
that conviction has followed indigna- 
tion. So it is with the English people ; 
they have got accustomed, within the 
past year, to hear ideas of revolution ; 
they have had those ideas fixed in their 
minds; the notion even of armed re- 
bellion has ceased to shock them; they 
hear of an approaching revolution, of 
the overturning of hereditary caste, of 
a possible republic, with calmness; 
they have listened to the bold ha- 
rangues of Bright and Beales, until they 
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no longer hiss and stamp their feet— 
nay, until hundreds of thousands as- 
sembled applaud every stirring sen- 
tence; and the mass has now arrived 
at that point where they look forward 
even with strong desire for a thorough, 
if necessary a forcible, renovation of the 
British Constitution. There may be, 
say they to themselves, something good 
even in revolution, which will greatly 
overbalance its evils; we must have 
our rights; if they are not granted, we 
must take them. And-where people 
can calmly think thus, the hostile, ex- 
clusive caste may have a care. If, on 
the other hand, we regard the existing 
perils from the aristocratic point of view, 
we may easily discern how difficult it 
must be for the Tory Ministers either to 
bring themselves, or their followers, to 
adopt any concession adequate to the 
demand. It is no easy matter for a 
proud man to be forced to concession ; 
no light thing for one who was born, 
brought up, and has always lived ina 
narrow, extremely refined, and morbidly 
sensitive circle of society, to act upon 
sudden call in direct opposition to 
every idea of his life, to yield up the 
privileges of his own caste to those 
whom he has always looked upon con- 
temptuously as the “ commune vulgus.” 
Besides, apart from their position as 
leading representatives of wealth and 
ancient descent, and as the dictators 
of the highest society, some account is 
to be taken of their feelings as public 
men. A nobleman of high rank, wealth, 
and more than common ability, has de- 
voted himself from his earliest manhood 
to the political service of the kingdom ; 
has adopted certain political principles, 
which, whether received by prejudice 
or contemplation, are doubtless sincere, 
and has acted in accordance with them 
through a long and stirring public life. 
He finds himself suddenly in possession 
of power—and hardly does his hand 
touch the prize, when that part of ‘the 
community which has seemed most 
loathsome, most contemptible, most to 
be kept down, and if possible forgot- 
ten, suddenly confronts him, backed 
by all the power of a united will and a 
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compact physical force. When such a 
man, in power, finds himself face to 
face with such an element, and is sum- 
moned in no mincing or even respectful 
words to surrender, what can be more 
difficult than for him to obey and ca- 
pitulate? To desert his caste, to belie 
the professions of a quarter of a century, 
to accept terms of a mob, to endanger 
wealth, and open hereditary rank and 
power to attack, all this is necessary— 
and it is a bitter cure for the proud 
heart whose sense of honor is quickly 
stung. 

There seems to be no doubt that Lord 
Derby and his colleagues have but the 
choice of two things—either to fight all 
Reform with a previous certainty of ig- 
nominious defeat, or to grant a broader 
measure of Reform than that which the 
late Ministry proposed in 1866, and 
which the present Ministry caused to 
be rejected as too extensive. And in 
the latter case, their position will be 
hardly safer than direst defeat. The 


Duke of Wellington could not hold out 


against the charge of “stealing the 
thunder of the Whigs” in 1829, and 
was forced to give way, the next year, 
to his antagonists. Sir Robert Peel’s 
Ministry survived but a year, also, after 
his adoption of the Whig policy of 
Free Trade in 1845. Should Lord Der- 
by swallow his record of thirty years, 
and propose a larger Reform than that 
which his followers rejected last sum- 
mer, he will be open to the same stigma 
—he will have “stolen the thunder of 
the Whigs”—and unquestionably the 
latter would soon supersede him and 
complete the work. So that the ques- 
tion with the aristocratic party—per- 
haps it would be more correct to say, 
the aristocratic class—seems to be mere- 
ly between defeat and battle, delayed 
and more final, and immediate defeat 
not so ruinous. Before we may be able 
to appreciate the elements at work, we 
may behold the decline arid fall of the 
late aristocracy which still holds a rem- 
nant of political power in western Eu- 
rope. Great events are often near, which 
seem afar off to those who do not nar- 
rowly watch the apparently faint symp- 
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toms of their approach. There may be 
no violent convulsion—no seizing of 
palaces—no guillotines at work in Tra- 
falgar Square or in the Palace Yard— 
no “emigrants” crowding across the 
Channel; the English have too much 
phlegm, they are at least too conserva- 
tive for that. It may not be quite that 
“ good-natured ” revolution which some 
English journals complacently predict ; 
it will be serious; and it will deal stur- 
dily with the long-borne wrongs, the 
gross inequalities, the foolish tinsel ex- 
travagances, the creaky and lumbering 
machinery of the old Constitution. The 
decline of the royal family in popular 
estimation since the death of the Prince 
Consort, indicates that no respect for 
the House of Brunswick would stay the 
hand of revolution. The Queen of Eng- 
land, once so dearly beloved for domes- 
tic and public virtues, who received 
every day tokens of the affection of her 
subjects, and claimed the admiration of 
the whole world, has been not only spo- 
ken of with coldness and distrust, but 
even openly censured by the press. She 
has, it is said, by the monomania of ex- 
cessive grief, become quite incapable of 
performing even her slight share in the 
administration of affairs. We have seen 
in English print intimations that the 
most popular act she could perform 
would be to abdicate. If we tum 
from her to the heir-apparent, who as 
usual is on ill terms with his sovereign 
parent, there is nothing to be found in 
his career, tastes, and character, reassur- 
ing to the ‘cause of monarchy in Eng- 
land. He is, it is widely asserted in the 
discontented gossip of the time, dissi- 
pated, dull, obstinate, the companion 
of graceless rakes, a thorough Tory in 
political prejudice—a union of the un- 
toward qualities of George the Third 
and of those of George the Fourth. 
England has progressed so rapidly in 
education and_ political sagacity since 
the reign of the last-named King, that 
@ repetition of his career would never 
be submitted to— much less in these 
days when Reform is demanded by the 
loud voice of the millions, and is sustain- 
ed by a clear threat of armed rebellion. 
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It is surely to be hoped, even by those 
most bitterly opposed to England, that 
the retrograde element in that country 
will not be so foolhardy as to resist 
the inevitable course of events. Still, 
should the issue be directly made, 
should the aristocracy, the Church, and 
the monarchy strive to hold out against 
the popular demand, we cannot doubt 
that good would, in the end, proceed 
from the collision. In that case, we 
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may look forward to the complete tri- 
umph of the principle of democracy— 
to the creation of a republic—to the 
utter annihilation of aristocratic caste— 
and to the beginning of a new and 
notable era for England, in which she 
will show that she has seen and has, 
casting aside a false pride and an un- 
worthy jealousy, bravely determined to 
follow the example of the descendants of 
her children on the Western Continent. 


MAKING THE MOST OF ONESELF. 


Human existence, always a struggle 
with life, is more essentially so under 
the modern forms of civilization. With 
the progress of democracy, clearing 
away the political and social barriers 
which kept out the masses from the 
contest, and guarded the course for a 
few privileged competitors, a free field 
has been opened, where all are invited 
to show their mettle. The people have 
not been slow to accept the invitation, 
and have rushed into the arena with an 
eagerness for the prizes, rendered more 
intense by the long duration of their 
constraint and the novelty of the con- 
test. 

Hence the helter-skelter race, the jost- 
ling of the precipitate throng, the fling- 
ing aside of the one and the tripping 
up of the other, and the assertion by all 
of the force they may have, whether of 
strength or cunning, which especially 
distinguish modern life. 

Though all civilized nations are more 
or less stirred by this popular compe- 
tition—for the democratic ferment has 
begun to work everywhere—it is in the 
United States where the people, fully 
emancipated, are exhibiting the intens- 
est struggle. 

The results of this eager strife of man 
with man, and of the consequent effort 
of each one to make the most of him- 
self, are apparent in what is termed the 


material prosperity of our country. All 
that constitutes national wealth is being 
rapidly heaped up by the aggregate en- 
deavor of these eager contestants, whose 
individual greed, by an inevitable law 
of economy, becomes, in spite of them- 
selves, a general benefit. 

There is another question to be con- 
sidered, however, and that is, as to the 
effect upon the character of the nation 
and the individual, and upon his phys- 
ical and intellectual health, of a contest, 
in which the competitors engage with 
their eyes only fixed on the prizes, while 
they remain heedless of the wounds they 
may inflict upon themselves or their 
rivals in the course of the struggle. 

That the national character has suf- 
fered, and justly, from the eager desire 
of the people of the United States for 
wealth, cannot be doubted. It was not 
to be expected that a rude democracy 
should, when for the first time free to’ 
choose, do otherwise than prefer the 
material prizes of gold and silver, to 
the unsubstantial rewards of conscience 
or of a grudging respect. The people, 
kept for ages on the spare diet of poy- 
erty, and clad in the rags of misery, no 
sooner saw. the opportunity, than they 
clutched at the means of satisfying their 
hunger and clothing their nakedness, 
Money is naturally the desire of an 
emancipated race, when permitted for 
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the first time to mingle with the class 
whose exclusive privilege it had been 
hitherto to possess it. 

With the odor of rich banquets rising 
suddenly to its nostrils, and fine apparel 
and all the gilded appurtenances of lux- 
ury glistening in its eyes, it was natural 
for a democracy long kept in a forced 
indigence, to be stimulated by an eager 
‘ambition for a possible wealth. Thus 
everywhere with the emancipation of 
the people, the passion for riches has 
increased, as well as their appreciation 
and power. 

As money afforded the only means of 
satisfying what were exclusively the de- 
sires of a commonalty yet under the do- 
minion of its coarser instincts of phys- 
ical appetite, it became naturally the 
general aim of life. Thus democratic 
Americans are essentially a money-get- 
ting people. We are, as Mill wrote in 
his “ Political Economy,” a nation of 
dollar-makers. 

The idolatry of money is a not un- 
natural consequence in a country where 
all are permitted to earn and spend it, 
and enjoy its benefits. It is the source 
of that material prosperity which a peo- 
ple, not yet elevated to a full apprecia- 
tion of the higher interests of humanity, 
value in proportion to their capacity 
of enjoyment, hitherto limited to the 
indulgence of their grosser instincts. 

Money, thus associated with the com- 
plete gratification of the restricted wants 
of a rude people, is esteemed as the 
chief source of happiness; and to get 
and heap it up, the only security for 
the continuance of their felicity. 

The excessive appreciation of wealth 
thus pervades the whole country. Deem- 
ed everywhere as the sole test of success, 
it is applied as the measure of human 
capacity: and the man who has not 
amassed a fortune, is dropped from the 
list as a failure in the public estimate. 


Money is so far the prevailing idea of ~ 


our community, that it is the universal 
topic of talk; and all are more curious 
to investigate a man’s income than his 
character. It is the chief element of 
social relation. Friendship, marriage, 
sociality, and alliances of all kinds, have 
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seldom any other bond of union than 
a chain of dollars. Literature and criti- 
cism feel the all-pervading influence, 
and the one commends itself by the 
sum of money which may have been 
paid for it, and the other gives its ver- 
dict in an exhibition of the sum-total 
received. How can a people, so alive 
as our own to the value of money, refuse 
the effort to read a novel which cost 
$30,000? Weall know with what eager- 
ness we strain our eyes to catch a sight 
of the rich man, though he may be an- 
other Scrooge with his ugly and un- 
amiable face. We admire him withal, 
for his gold glitters in our eyes, from 
every furrow ploughed deep by care, 
and each feature distorted by selfish 
passion. Are we likely to be more dis- 
criminating in our admiration of a noy- 
el or an autobiography, in each line of 
which a dollar is glistening, and thus 
keeping wide-awake our eyes, which 
otherwise might have closed upon the 
dull page ? 

The preacher even, from the sacred 
pulpit, holds up the dollar as a shining 
example of the true aim of life. He 
tells us—we quote from a newspaper re- 
port of the sermon of a popular clergy- 
man—that: “It was as much the right 
of all to amass money, as it was fora 
person to prepare for the world to 
come.” There are texts in the Bible 
from which, as our memory goes back 
to the humbler days of our republic in 
its early poverty, we recollect to have 
heard a different lesson deduced by 
the preacher. Are these words: “It is 
easier for a camel to pass through the 
eye of a needle than for a rich man to 
enter the kingdom of heaven,” and 
“ Sell all that thou hast and give to the 
poor,” ruled out of the Holy Book by 
the modern interpreters ? 

Public teachers seem to have nothing 
better to teach the millions of their apt 
scholars than: How they made their first 
ten dollars. Do the experience of a long 
life, the study of the Holy Book, and 
the daily witness of the trials, the vic- 
tories, and defeast of humanity, afford 
no better lesson for the instruction of 
the people? The American mind is 
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sufficiently intent upon dollar-getting, 
and wants neither pulpit eloquence nor 
the popular preachment of the self- 
termed “men of success” to teach and 
goad it on the way. There is no coun- 
try in the world where the now ancient 
and almost forgotten homily “on con- 
tentment ” might be revived with more 
advantage than in this. The ardent 
and exclusive pursuit of wealth with 
us requires a check, and the profound 
teachers of religion and morals are 
those whom we should have expected 
to apply it. 

The national taste, manners, and mor- 
als, reflect in a thousand ways the pre- 
vailing love of money. The superficial 
and showy are preferred to the substan- 
tial and good. The public structures 
and houses we build are covered with 
obtrusive ornament, large to the eye but 
hollow to the touch. Our decorations, 
whether of art or upholstery, are made 
as demonstrative as possible, without 
regard to refinement or utility. Every 
one announces his presence by the jin- 
gle of the dollars in his pocket, and 
obtrudes a claim upon public notice in 
proportion to the value of his fortune, 
and not the worth of his character. 
Society is thus composed solely of the 
rich, or would-be rich, and made the 
occasion, by ostentation or pretence, for 
the mere vulgar display of wealth or its 
symbols, Expense is its characteristic, 
and it is made up of nothing but costly 
upholstery, rich banquets, and resplend- 
ent dress, where the human element is 
of no account at all, or at most supplies 
so many showmen or lay-figures to an- 
nounce the cosi of, or display, the sur- 
rounding magnificence. 

With the acceptation of wealth as the 
universal standard of social importance, 
not only does every one who has it dis- 
play it, but those who have it not pre- 
tend to be possessed of it. Thus comes 
the general prodigality of our people, 
all of whom, if they are not rich, would 
appear so. This leads to inordinate ef- 
fort at money-getting, and a consequent 
audacity of speculation, which makes a 
lottery of business. There are, of course, 
but few prizes and an overwhelming 
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number of blanks, which fall to the 
chance of the many, with .all the de- 
moralizing effects of ruin and its tempt- 
ations to fraud. 

The worship of wealth in America 
naturally directs its adorers to trade, in 
whose dark and intricate ways it is 
supposed to be chiefly enshrined, and 
whence it diffuses most abundantly its 
rays of gold. We deserve more than 
England ever did the scornful reproach 
of Napoleon. We are emphatically “a 
nation of shopkeepers.” It is notorious 
that the various occupations of trade 
are in such repute with us that they 
absorb the chief human material of the 
country. Not only do the best of the 
nation become tradesmen, but they re- 
main so exclusively devoted to their 
shops and warehouses, that they will not 
spare a moment of time for the perform- 
ance of the least of their public duties, 
Thus municipal, State, and federal gov- 
ernnents, are left for the most part to 
the guidance of men in every respect, 
but political intrigue, the inferiors of 
the leading tradesmen of the country. 
Thus even in those questions of finance 
and commerce which especially concern 
the trading community, there is seldom 
one of its members ready to utter in our 
legislative assemblies the voice of. his 
experience. Hence the strange anomaly 
of a country, among the foremost of the 
world for its commercial capacity and 
enterprise, lingering ages in the rear of 
other nations in its public policy of 
trade and finance. 

Trade being preéminently the pursuit 
of our people, it is in its various occu- 
pations that American effort manifests 
itself in its greatest intensity. Here is 
the chief arena of our competitors for 
the prizes of life. Here, in the headlong 
race for wealth, we can see every move- 
ment and judge of the points of each 
engaged in it. We are amazed at the 
precipitancy of the rush, the rude jost- 
ling of the throng, and the intense ea- 
gerness of the competition. We single- 
out the foremost, and do not fail to- 
notice the fallen and the laggards. We- 
investigate the causes which have given 
the prize to one, struck down the other, 
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and checked the speed of the third. 
We estimate the qualities of each, and 
analyze the combination of physical, 
moral, and intellectual properties which 
have resulted here in success, there in 
failure, and everywhere in an impas- 
sioned eagerness for the strife. 

Lady Wortley Montagu, in one of 
her letters, says that impudence will do 
a great deal, but impudence backed by 
capacity will do every thing. The value 
of self-assertion in promoting success is 
being fully tested in these modern days. 
The people, in this democratic age, have 
become the arbiters of each man’s des- 
tiny, and they are not yet sufficiently 
advanced to exercise with discretion the 
judicial capacity with which they have 
been so lately invested. They are still 
incapable of forming opinions for them- 
selves, but they hold no less tenaciously 
to those vigorously thrust upon them. 
Most of the food they eat, the clothes 
they put on, the literature they read, 
and even the physic they take, are 
bought and consumed not on their own 
judgment of their usefulness, but on 
the assertion of those who vend them. 

The success of a tradesman, whatever 
he has to offer, whether it be a pound 
of tea, or a box of pills, may be pre- 
dicated as sure, provided he asserts suf- 
ficiently long and loud that his bohea 
is the purest, and his physic the most 
effective. It is often said that this self- 
assertion, however intense, persistent, 
and expanded, will have but a slight 
and not a permanent effect upon public 
opinion, unless the object presented to 


- it has an intrinsic merit of its own. 


This, however, is a mistake. Char- 
latans are daily amassing immense for- 
tunes by nostrums which are positively 
hurtful, and have nothing to commend 
them but the impudent and false as- 
sertion of the vendors, of their effica- 
ey. A glance at the daily newspaper 
will show the audacity of assertion of 
the various ‘candidates for public favor. 
Whole columns of advertisements, for 
which thousands of dollars are daily 
paid, are merely repetitions, line after 
line, in emphatic capitals, set off with 
platoons of marks of admiration, of the 
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most swelling adjectives and intensest 
superlatives of excellence applied by ad- 
vertisers to themselves and their wares, 
The fact of the daily persistence in this 
costly publicity is proof enough that it 
pays. The shrewdest tradesmen in the 
world would not throw their thousands 
of dollars into the popular newspaper 
current, unless sure of the return of a 
hundredfold in the enrichment of their 
peculiar fields of enterprise. A more 
positive evidence is given in the solid 
structures of business and the colossal 
fortunes which have arisen from no 
more solid basis than puffs of self-asser- 
tion and praise, persistently blown out 
in the public papers. Our people evi- 
dently take the caterers to their neces- 
sities or pleasures at their own valua- 
tion, and yield unresistingly their favor 
to those who speak for themselves in 
the loudest and most emphatic words 
of praise. 

Nor is it only the dealer in tea, sugar, 
broadcloth, and other articles of mate- 
rial necessity, who speculate upon the 
public readiness to agree with each 
man who is bold enough to publish his 
self-praise. Those who pretend to be 
teachers of the people proclaim them- 
selves what they are not, and are taken 
by the credulous public at their word. 
One man, by the mere device of con- 
stantly publishing his name with the 
prefix of the word professor, to which 
he is‘indeed entitled in one sense, as a 
pretender, though not in its technical 
meaning, succeeds in passing with the 
public for a prodigy of learning. An- 
other has so much more confidence in 
what the public can do for him than 
what with his unquestionable ability he 
could do for himself, that instead of 
cultivating his powers, he passes most 
of his time in asserting them in the face 
of the public. A shrewd observer. of 
life, he knows the value of publicity, 
and loses no occasion of keeping his 
name before the popular eye. If a nat- 
ural opportunity fails to offer, he in- 
geniously contrives an artificial one, so 
that the public journals are never long 
without a paragraph or an extract from 
a letter with his name attached in full. 
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So far from minding a scandal or a 
libel, he is suspected of publishing them 
occasionally himself, that he may have 
an opportunity of defence in the news- 
papers. He speculates in martyrdom, 
but takes care that the self-sacrifice 
shall be so small as to be largely com- 
pensated by the public sympathy. He 
is known to have provoked expulsion 
from office for opinion’s sake, when he 
had in his pocket the appointment to a 
place of more dignity and better salary. 
He likes the public glory of a victim, 
but is still more fond of the private 
comfort of the favorite. He contrives 
to secure both, and while his head glows 
with the halo of the martyr, his stomach 
expands with the fulness of the good 
liver. 

There are many men, whose names 
are familiar to all, and who, without 
any claim whatever on the popular es- 
teem, have reached a distinction that is 
due entirely to publicity. How many 
in our large cities are accepted by the 
populace as great personages, merely 
from the frequency with which their 
names appear in the public prints, at- 
tached to calls for meetings, committees 
of charitable balls, and invitations of 
distinguished persons to dinner! Aman 
need but be diligent in signing his name, 
to secure his admission to the temple of 
civic fame. 

The impudence backed by capacity of 
which Lady Wortley Montagu spoke, 
is no Jess illustrated by modern life than 
the mere self-assertion of pretence. The 
former is, moreover, nothing but the ex- 
hibition by man of the genuine strength 
he may have; and this is essential not 
only to success, but almost to existence, 
in the present artificial state of society. 
The race is to the swift and the battle 
to the strong, and the competitors are 
so numerous, and the struggle so rude, 
that it behooves every one to join in the 
rush and make sure of his footing, or 
he will be knocked over or left uncared 
for in the rear. 

The various pursuits of life, with the 
universal passion, and we may say ne- 
cessity, for wealth, as those wants of man 
satisfied only by purchasable commod- 
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ities have so greatly increased, are now 
followed with an eagerness and an ex- 
clusiveness of devotion unexampled in 
the history of civilized nations. The 
modern man of business—and who is 
not, in these days, a man of business ?— 
whatever may be his craft, is that, and 
nothing else. To his particular voca- 
tion he gives himself up unreservedly. 
His whole time, all his faculties of 
body and mind, his sympathies and 
affections, are entirely absorbed by the 
one object of his life—the squeezing 
out of his particular pursuit the most 
money it can be made to yield. The 
very type of his organization has been 
modified by the excess and one-sided- 
ness of his activity. His head has be- 
come disproportionately large for his 
body, as theeformer does all the work, 
and has a superfluity of the exercise 
needed for development, while the lat- 
ter shrivels from want of it, or collapses 
from a deficiency of the juices of nutri- 
tion in consequence of a weakened di- 
gestion. The forehead nearly blots out, 
with its great blank, all the rest of the 
face, which is contracted to a concen- 
trated expression of eagerness. The 
skin is “ pinched, complexionless,” or 
tinged yellow with bile. The expan- 
siveness of the features, the fulness and 
succulence of the flesh, and the clear 
ruddiness of the complexion, whick 
were once supposed to be character- 
istic of our race, no longer exist. 

Our mental and moral features have 
undergone a corresponding change. The 
national mind has become sharp, narrow, 
and wedge-like, having lost its breadth 
and expansiveness, Each detail of life 
is pursued so exclusively throughout 
its thin length, that every man’s career 
bears to the general space of existence * 
the proportion only of a mathematical 
line. The wants of man have so in- 
creased in number and degree, that it 
has been necessary to separate labor 
into minute subdivisions to supply 
them. Thus has been created an in- 
finity of specialties, each one of which 
demands the utmost and exclusive effort 
of a whole life. The result is, that the 
field is being deeply and laboriously 
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ploughed, but each man is hidden from 
his neighbor by the furrow he makes. 

Men thus become isolated, and are 
so greatly and exclusively absorbed by 
their special occupations, that they have 
neither the time nor the disposition for 
a common sympathy. The man of busi- 
ness becomes exclusively a man of busi- 
ness; the merchant is nothing but a 
merchant, and the lawyer but a lawyer. 
Society, thus necessarily composed of 
heterogeneous elements, is only kept 
together by that single but universal 
bond of union—money. Hence those 
graces of life which intellectual culture 
and a refined taste give, are wanting, 
for they are only to be fostered by hu- 
man communion and a common devo- 
tion, for which our isolated men of busi- 
ness have neither the inclination nor the 
time. 

Modern business makes such a cease- 
less and excessive demand upon the at- 
tention, that there is nothing to spare 
for the small requirements of health and 
the amenities of existence. In fact, the 


springs of life, so long and intensely bent 
in one direction, either resist or break 
on attempting to relax them. Retire- 
ment from business, which was once the 
aim of every one engaged in it, is now 


no longer a cherished object. The for- 
tune is never, but ever to be, made. 
There are none who are so busy in 
making money, as those who have al- 
ready made it, and the hardest at work 
are those who are supposed to have no 
need of it. They have, however, need 
of, and cannot live without, it. They 
may build mansions in the country, and 
delude themselves with the prospect of 
enjoying the purity and beauty of na- 
ture. They may try it, but will soon 
turn back to the dingy store or count- 
ing-house, or, if they remain, will sink 
into an apoplectic apathy, or be driven 
to madness ; for the odor of the flower, 
and its brilliancy, seem to have the 
stupefying and infuriating effects of 
sweet smells and bright colors upon 
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certain brute animals. The man of 
business must remain the man of busi- 
ness, and bear his burthen until it sinks 
him into the grave. He cannot, when 
his back has become stiffened into a 
permanent arch, beneath the load of 
years, stand upright and look into the 
face of nature, or make the effort with- 
out disjointing the structure. 

The strain on the physical vigor of 
man is so great, that the successful com- 
petitor in the struggle of modern life 
must needs have a constitution of iron. 
The nerves of all are stretched to the 
last point of tension, and give way at 
the least unexpected shock. Most are 
disabled in the course of the race, and 
the few who reach the goal are so ex- 
hausted as to be incapable of enjoying 
the prizes. 

It would seem that success in life, ac- 
cording to its common acceptation, im- 
plies audacity—“ ?audace, toujours Vau- 
dace,” as Mirabeau said; the direction 
of individual efforts into a narrow but 
impetuous and ceaseless current; the 
sacrifice of social refinement and enjoy- 
ment, the shrivelling of man’s nature, 
from which all its succulence and joy- 
ousness are squeezed out in the course 
of its passage through the modern 
mechanism for getting the most work 
out of each human being, and a de- 
mand for a physical strength that all 
attempt, but few are able to supply. 

It seems the destiny of the present 
race of Americans not to enjoy life, but 
to prepare it for the enjoyment of those 
who are to come after them. All be- 
lievers—and who are not ?—in the con- 
tinued progress of their race, can, how- 
ever, discern the promised land of hap- 
piness in the future. With the fulfil- 
ment of the hope of democracy, we 
have a right to expect such a diffusion 
of culture and refinement among the 
people, that they who now are and 
must henceforward remain the judges, 
will demand something more than a 
mere obedience to the laws of wealth. 
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LIFE IN GREAT CITIES. 
II. 


ROME. 


Inpustry, Frucatiry—THEN Prosperity, bet I Art, Power—Tuen Luxury, CorrvupTtion— 
‘HEN Ruin . 


JULES Favre said,* in the Legislative 
Chamber of Paris, that “France had 
torn up the Pope’s encyclical to make 
cartridges for the Chassepot rifles:” the 
Bishop of Paris said “ the Catholic na- 
tions of the earth would never allow the 
patrimony of St. Peter to pass, after 
fourteen centuries, into the hands of any 
sovereign, be that sovereign who he 
may :” and Moustier, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, said, “It must be admitted that 
on the part of the Holy See there were 
very good reasons for distrusting Italy.” 

Here it is: the three leading minds 
of France are violently at variance 
about the city of Rome, with swords 
drawn and visors down. Thus it is in 
France, so it is in England, so in Ger- 
many, so here: no two leading minds 
do or can agree about it. Meantime the 
actual fight has begun under the walls 
of the Holy City itself—the city where 
St. Peter and St. Paul suffered martyr- 
dom, the city where the Church of Christ 
has its centre and head now these four- 
teen centuries. Let us look into this 
most curious question. 

Garibaldi has struck his blow; the 
battle of Montanat has been fought: 
and with what result? “The Chassepot 
rifles worked to a charm!” { Some fif- 
teen thousand Papal and French troops 
have beaten the six thousand enthusi- 
astic, half-armed followers of the red- 
shirted hero, out of the field; six hun- 
dred wounded and dead lie upon the soil 
of Rome, already fertile with human 
blood; and their leader himself is a 
prisoner in the hands of the King of 
Italy. 


* London Times, Dec. 2, 1867. 
t November 3, 1867. 
t Gen’! de Failly’s report. 


But a short while ago,* and Rome 
was in a state of siege. Suspense, 
doubt hung about all hearts: all were 
anxious, all waiting. The streets were 
deserted, the shops dull; the Pincian 
Hill was not gay with crowds of pleas- 
ure-seekers, listening to martial music 
discoursing festal strains; nor did the 
Roman noble whisper languid com- 
pliment into the ears of the expectant 
beauty. All was hushed, waiting, ex- 
pectant. The Pope himself, now old 
and venerable, tottering toward that 
bourne to which all go, came forth into 
the streets, from his ecclesiastical soli- 
tude, to bless the soldiers of France, 
sent to protect him from the assault of 
the Italians of his own border. It was 
a strange sight, this white-haired, placid 
old man, vicegerent on earth of Jesus 
of Nazareth, who said, “My kingdom 
is not of this world,”—to see this head 
of the Holy Catholic Church, whose num- 
bers exceed all other Christian sects, thus 
standing in the midst of armed soldiers 
of a strange nation, and blessing them, 
—asking God to help them to kill the 
Italians, who were marching on Rome. 

And for what were they marching on 
Rome? Was this a religious war—had 
these men any hatred-of Pius IX. or he 
of them ? sm none, And why were 
the men of France, with arms in their 
hands, marching on Rome? had they 
any quarrel with these people? None, 
none. It was certainly a strange spec- 
tacle. 

Mazzini cries to the Italian people— 
“To arms! Whatever be your answer, it 
is final. To be or not to be, the present 
hour decides your fate.” + This, then, is 
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the end? It is the end of the first act 
of one of those tragedies which man- 
kind has been performing on this world- 
stage now these thousands of years: 
but it is the end of the first act only. 

Rome breathes freer ; the Pope sits at 
ease again in the chair of St. Peter, and 
the seventy cardinals, all dressed in scar- 
let, ride forth to welcome a procession 
which enters the gate of the Holy City. 
Are these pilgrims, worshippers, devout 
followers of Jesus, come to see and bow 
before the first Bishop of the world? 
They are ragged, barefoot, wounded 
prisoners ; young men who have follow- 
ed and fought with Garibaldi, march- 
ing between files of Papalini to their 
prison in the Castle of St. Angelo. 

Italians fighting and killing Italians— 
French Catholics brought from France 
to fight and kill Italian Catholics on 
their own soil—the Pope of Rome bless- 
ing one set of Catholics, cursing an- 
other,—if any good Christians can get 
comfort from this state of things, and 
can see in it signs of universal brother- 
hood, let us rejoice. Is this the end, 
then, of the Roman question ? Who can 
tell ? 

The Roman question is not a relig- 
ious question at all: men do not fight 
now for religion. It is a question of 
temporal power—of the right and power 
to govern and tax three millions of peo- 
ple. Whois to doit? Shall it be the 
Pope, or shall it be Victor Emmanuel ? 
To understand this matter, let us take a 
swift review of some things in the past 
centuries. Imperial Rome ended when 
Alaric the Goth swept with his wild 
hordes down from the northern moun- 
tains (A. p. 410)'and demanded en- 
trance into the Imperial City. Where 
were the Gods that they did not strike 
the invader dead? Where were they ? 
They did not strike him dead, and the 
effete but astonished nobles of the proud 
old city were in despair. They sent Ba- 
silius to him, to treat for terms—who 
took high ground, and declared the peo- 
ple would fight with the energy of de- 
spair. Alaric laughed at his threats, 
and set about the reduction of the city. 
Within the walls was danger and with- 
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out the walls was danger. Thousands 
of slaves of all nations hated their mas- 
ters as slaves may, and welcomed Alaric 
or any conqueror who promised deliver- 
ance. They opened the Salarian gate 
in the darkness of night, and the wild 
tribes of Germany and Scythia flowed 
in like a wave. They put the torch to 
the city to light them to prey and to 
show them plunder, and for three days 
and three nights the flame swept all 
before it—pillared palace, marble bath, 
statue, column, temple. But fire was not 
the worst ; a wild soldiery and a brutal 
populace glutted their vengeance, and 
rioted in the ruin of the noble, the rich, 
and the great. Thousands fled, and the 
shores of Africa to the very gates of 
Constantinople were crowded with de- 
spairing fugitives. The downfall of 
Rome had come, and men thought it 
was the beginning of the final catas- 
trophe. 

Augustus boasted that he found the 
city of brick and left it of marble. 
From the days of Alaric, Rome has 
been a ruin mighty and fearful. It isa 
ruin to-day. 

But since that day another Empire 
has sprung up amidst this ruin, not less 
mighty or less wonderful than the Em- 
pire of the sword. Nineteen centuries 
ago, appeared on the shore of the Sea 
of Galilee, Jesus of Nazareth, the car- 
penter’s son. He taught that God was 
the Father of men, not their tyrant ; that 
men were brothers, and should Jove one 
another,—but all know what Jesus 
taught and few follow it. The poor 
and the suffering were the first disciples 
of the new religion, and they carried it 
to Rome. It was welcomed there only 
by the poor and the suffering, but it 
gained strength and increased, so that 
it became dangerous and intolerable to 
the noble and the great. The first per- 
secution under Nero (a. p. 64) was in- 
tended to extirpate the Christians, and 
in it St. Peter and St. Payl were put to 
death. Then came the second persecu- 
tion by Domitian, and the third by Tra- 
jan, and the fourth by Adrian, and the 
fifth by Septimus Severus, and the sixth 
by Maximin, and the seventh by Decius, 
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and the eighth by Valerian, and the ninth 
by Aurelian, and the tenth by Dioclesian, 
and then the Emperor Constantine be- 
came a Christian, and decreed this despis- 
ed religion to be the religion of Imperial 
Rome (A. D. 825). Then the Christians 
gained in strength and power, and in 
the year 606 Phocas, Emperor of the 
East, acknowledged Boniface, Bishop of 
Rome, to be supreme Papa or Pope, and 
the papal theory became a fact. The 
next step is to the temporal power, 
which did not attach to the Popedom 
until the year 756. These centuries 
were periods of rapine and bloodshed, 
and Italy was mostly ina state of an- 
archy. In this year, 756, King Pepin of 
France donated Rome, Ravenna, and the 
Exarchate to the See of St. Peter, and 
founded the temporal power of the 
Popes, which has existed to this day. 
It is the temporal power which now con- 
vulses all Italy, all Europe, and fixes 
the eyes of millions in America. And 
yet what is this coveted temporal pow- 
er? It consists in governing a little 
domain, some two hundred and eighty 
miles long, and a hundred and forty 
broad, extending from the river Po to 
Monte Circello, from Ancona to Civita- 
Vecchia. The whole of this ecclesias- 
tical empire is as large as the State of 
Indiana, but about it all Europe is in a 
turmoil; about it the whole Christian 
world is in excitement between fear and 
hope. Its capital is the gray and grim 
old ruin called “ The City of Rome,” 
with its churches, its palaces, its mu- 
seums, and its paralyzed people of some 
two hundred thousand Italian souls.* 
Among them, however, is a striking 
class, called “ religious persons,” as fol- 
lows: ¢ 

1 Pope; 9 Archbishops; 52 Bishops ; 
16,905 Secular Clergy; 21,415 men of 
various religious orders; 8,000 women 
of various religious orders: amounting 
in all to nigh 50,000 adult persons in a 
population of about 3,000,000 (the Pa- 
pal States); that is, one able-bodied 
man or woman in every fifty or sixty is 


* In 1867, 215,573. 
t In 1860. (Appleton.) 
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a “religious person,” and is to be sup- 
ported by the labors of the rest who are 
not religious in this sense, To this fifty 
thousand, the command of the “tem- 
poralities ” and the right to tax is im- 
portant. It must be borne in mind that 
this fifty thousand described as “ re- 
ligious persons,” does not imply that 
the rest of the people of Rome are irre- 
ligious, but only that those make relig- 
ion their sole business, Now, “ doth 
not the ox low for his fodder, and the 
ass know his master’s crib?” It is sure- 
ly reasonable that they should be most 
solicitous for the means by which they 
live,—and let no other religious persons 
condemn them; they are no worse and 
no better than the rest of mankind. 
The whole amount of the taxes * drawn 
from the Papal States amounts to 14,- 
453,325 scudi,t and out of these taxes 
the devotees of the Church, with some 
few exceptions, obtain but a frugal sub- 
sistence. These taxes are but $4.27 t to 
each inhabitant, while those of France 
are over $10, those of England over 
$11, and those of New York city over 
$25. The hardship of the case, if it be 
considered a hardship, consists in the 
working and productive population be- 
ing obliged to support this non-working 
and unproductive class. But I doubt 
if the body of the working people do 
consider it a hardship, though, politic- 
ally and economically, it is a fatal mis- 
take which steadily and surely under- 
mines vigor and paralyzes industry. 
Poor old man, Pio Nino, Pope of 
Rome, God’s vicegerent on earth, one of 
the most benignant and weakest of men, 
—it was a fatal day which made thee 
from 4 simple holy priest into an insig- 
nificant temporal prince, to be hence- 
forth an instrument in the hands of 
some astute Antonelli or some grasping 
Napoleon ! Pious Catholics blame thee, 
scoffing heretics hate thee, because thy 
little kingdom is eaten up by an army 
of lazy ecclesiastics and useless mem- 
bers of society; and they forget that 


*In 1860. The London News says, in 1864 it 
was but about $5,000,000. 

t A scudi is about $1.05. 

t Appleton’s Cyclopedia. 
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thou hast neither the heart, nor the 
head, nor the hand, to reform an abuse 
which exists in the very blood and 
nerves of the body politic. As we ask 
for tolerance, let us be tolerant; as we 
pray for forgiveness, let us forgive; as 
we are weak, let us consider another’s 
weakness. Let us remember that these 
fifty thousand priests, monks, and nuns 
have been educated in this faith and 
life, have devoted their years to the 
religious profession, that they are many 
of them old, and incapable of other 
duty, that they are utterly poor except 
for the help of the Pope, and that they 
have through a thousand years come to 
be a part of the blood and nerves of the 
Roman State; and then remembering 
that the Pope loves many of these men 
and women, that many are old friends 
and relations, that all belong to his 
sacred class—remembering these things, 
shall we wonder that he holds by his 
temporalities, that he cannot relinquish 
them, and that he allows Cardinal An- 
tonelli to fight for them with carnal 
men and to ask the aid of Napoleon’s 
Chassepot rifles ? 

It is not easy to reform a State, it is 
not a simple thing to change a “ Socie- 
ty” which has been growing a thousand 
years: you cannot multiply your sec- 
ond and third terms together and divide 
by the first, and get your answer. There 
is nothing more complex, more incom- 
prehensible, more unmanageable, more 
obdurate, than an old, fixed, hardened 
society, with its customs, its beliefs, its 
vices, and its indifferences, 

It is safe to say, that this day nine of 
ten of pious Catholics the world through, 
would submit, if not rejoice, to sée the 
temporal power ended ; they know that 
the Church would be tenfold stronger in 
the hearts of the faithful if this miser- 
able business of “governing Rome” 
was obliterated ; they would pour out 
of their wealth and of their poverty to 
sustain the Holy Father in his usual 
splendor and to continue St. Peter’s in 
its impressive magnificence. It is safe, 
too, to say that even Louis Napoleon 
would be glad to drop the vexed busi- 
ness of keeping the Head of the Church 
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in his chair, if he knew how to do it 
without perilling his own seat ; but nei- 
ther he, nor pious Catholics, nor Pio 
Nino himself, can see how it is to be 
done. That it will be done, there is 
not a doubt; but when and how—who 
knows ? 

The money-question will settle this 
temporal business, as it does most 
things, if the world can have patience. 
It appears that the expenditures of the 
Papal States are yearly greater than the 
receipts to the extent of half a million 
to a million of dollars. It appears that 
the debt already is about $100,000,000,* 
and that the Pope is in the market for 
a loan which nobody will lend. It ap- 
pears that the givings of the poor and 
faithful, in the shape of Peter’s-pence, 
amount to about $1,500,000 a year t— 
amply adequate, one can see, for the ex- 
penses of the Holy Father as spiritual 
Head of the Church, but totally inade- 
quate to his wants as a temporai prince. 
In fact, the Pope is a bankrupt; and 
the serious question is, how he can get 
relief? This last attack upon him has 
added to his heavy load, and who will 
lighten it ? 

Between the years when Pope Gre- 
gory sent the keys of the Holy Sepul- 
chre to Charles Martel, and asked pro- 
tection against the Longobards, and the 
day when Pope Pius bowed his head to 
a man he despised, and asked protection 
against that fanatic Garibaldi, what a 
strange history! It is not to be told 
here ; but a figure or two rises in that 
shadowy past and demands our atten- 
tion. Let me first make a statement: 
It is the universal theory of Christen- 
dom that the spiritual is the superior 
of the temporal; it is the universal 
practice of Christendom to make the tem- 
poral lord of the spiritual: that is the 
difference between theory and practice. 
Everywhere the Church is servant and 
subordinate to the State—everywhere 
except in Rome; everywhere the Pre- 
late is less than the Prince. It was not 
always so. The time was when the 


* In 1864, 460,000,000 francs, 
t For 5 years, £1,480,000. 
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Pope of Rome was King of kings and 
Lord of lords. From the fifth century 
to the eleventh the Church grew in 
power and gained in influence. Men 
love to call those “dark ages;” but 
they were ages of Faith, times when 
men believed that a Church was God- 
founded, and that “1r” in some mys- 
terious and incomprehensible way knew 
the mind of God and the secrets of des- 
tiny. Then they believed thatthe Church 
spoke the voice of God, and that the 
Pope had the power to bless or curse as 
God might were He onearth: Vow dei 
vox clerict might have been the ecclesias- 
tical motto then, in contrast to the vor 
dei vox populi of to-day. 

But in the year 1073 arose a man who 
made the vague theory of the Church a 
hard fact. This man was Hildebrand, 
the carpenter’s son of Soano, known as 
Gregory VII. This great man was not 
only a man of ideas, but a man of force 
to put those ideas into life. Before his 


day, the Church in various ways had 
asserted her right to appoint Bishops 


and to rule the consciences and the ac- 
tions of kings. But kings held the 
sword in their hands, and they appoint- 
ed Bishops and sold benefices right and 
left, when they wanted money. Cor- 
ruption in the Church then kept pace 
with corruption in the Court, and 
bishop and priest alike were a scandal 
to men. Gregory determined that these 
things should be reformed. He grap- 
pled the gigantic evils in the person of 
the corrupt and licentious Henry IV, 
Emperor of Germany.: He declared the 
Spiritual to be master of the Temporal. 
The: struggle was fierce. Henry called 
his bishops and priests together at 
Worms (A. p. 1076) and deposed Greg- 
ory. Gregory called a council at Rome 
and excommunicated Henry, declared 
his crown forfeit, and commanded his 
subjects to abandon him. The disaf- 
fected did abandon him. The Emperor 
saw himself deserted and in danger: he 
crossed the Alps in the dead of winter 
to bow his head at the feet of the Pope. 
For three days he stood at the gates of 
the Pope’s castle, with bare head and 
bare feet, supplicating admission. The 
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temporal had gone down before the 
spiritual, and the theory of the su- 
premacy of the Church was at last a 
fact. 

Of course it did not remain so. The 
ccntest was for power. Gregory was a 
Statesman as well as a Churchman, and 
aspired to rule the world: which the 
temporal princes of the Empire were 
ready to resist, and did resist. We can- 
not follow out this most interesting 
struggle—how the rival Masters carried 
on the contest and indulged in mutual 
excommunications, until at last the Em- 
peror got possession of the Holy City 
and put his own Pope upon the throne, 
The Spiritual then went down before 
the Temporal; but the Spiritual had 
made and established a fact and a pre- 
cedent, which has never yet been aban- 
doned. And why should it be? Ifthe 
Church is the “ voice of God” on earth, 
and if the Pope is God’s vicegerent, 
why do not men obey him? It is cer- 
tain that they do not. 

There have existed—so devout Catho- 
lics say—two hundred and fifty-eight 
successors of St. Peter; but just how so 
many can be counted it were idle to 
inquire. Among them have been some 
of the best and some of the worst of 
men, some of the wisest and some of the 
weakest. Peter was a poor fisherman 
of Galilee, who lived by the labor of his 
hands, who wore sackcloth, and proba- 
bly could neither read nor write; but 
he had the royal heart and the divine 
soul to feel and know the divine truths 
of Christ Jesus and to preach them in 
the ears of men. 

Think what has grown out of the 
simple teachings of Jesus and the sim- 
ple life of Peter! The most stupendous, 
the most complex, the most mysterious 
machine which has ever been devised to 
dominate the souls and bodies of men. 
Logically it may be shown that a priest 
or a bishop or a pope is no wiser than 
other men, and that a whole council of 
them know no more of the mystery of 
God than a council of other men :— 
though this has been done a thousand 
times, yet it does not shake the stu- 
pendous edifice. Steadily, persistently, 
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indefatigably, it works on and on, and 
its missionaries and agents occupy ev- 
ery vantage-ground and maintain their 
right to rule the souls of men. 

The present successor of Peter is now 
seventy-five years old, and is as much a 
part of this stupendous machine as the 
poorest brother of all. But contrast him 
with the poor fisherman of Galilee. He 


is the Head of the Church, pontiff for. 


two hundred millions of souls. His 
palace of the Vatican is a vast museum 
of literature and art—is said to be the 
largest in the world, and to contain 
some twelve thousand different apart- 
ments. His palace on the Quirinal is 
also superb, and here this lonely old 
man lives—lonely inacrowd. He issur- 
rounded with men; he has men-maids, 
men-cooks, men-sweepers; no woman 
penetrates the sacred mystery of his 
chamber; he is forbidden the charms 
of woman’s love, he has no child to love 
or to hope for, none to love him. He 
has coachmen, cupbearers, jesters, es- 
quires, chamberlains, guards, and he has 
a confessor! What sins has the Head 
of the Church to confess? What money 
would we not pay for a transcript of 
those confessions? He is mysteriously 
guarded, he eats alone; through all 
these centuries there has been danger 
of death by poison; he tastes not until 
some less sacred mouth has tasted first, 
not even the holy wafer of the sacra- 
ment. He is not sure of the love of his 
own people, indeed he fears that ex- 
cept with French bayonets he would be 
toppled from his throne; his treasury 
is empty, his States are slipping away, 
his own bosom friends cannot be trust- 
ed; and there are hungry aspirants 
waiting anxiously for him to drop into 
the grave. And then there is Cardinal 
Antonelli. If the Pope is not the most 
miserable man in Rome, it is because 
his serene soul rests firmly upon the 
mercy of God, and because he believes 
that whatever is, is right. 

Yet the Pope is a power in the world, 
the Church is a unit, and is mysterious 
and mighty. He wields, or rather he 
represents, that power. At the very 
time (June, 1867) when Louis Napoleon 
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was calling together his kings and 
dukes, to sustain his glory and to fill 
the pockets of the Parisian shopkeepers, 
Pio Nino was gathering from all the 
ends of the earth his bishops and priests 
to commemorate the death of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, to sustain his glory, and 
to fill his empty purse. What proces- 
sions they had! What displays of sol- 
diers and priests—what cardinal priests 
and cardinal deacons and cardinal bish- 
ops in mitres and copes! What Con- 
servators of Rome, and prince assist- 
ants! What gorgeous plushes, and pur- 
ple velvets, what gold and jewels and 
waxlights and fanfaronade,.who can 
tell! When the Pope goes in State to 
the vast Church of St. Peter’s on Easter 
Sunday, fifty different kinds of officials, 
arrayed in raiment of purple and gold, 
march with him, and thousands of sol- 
diers carrying swords and guns march 
with them, and for what? To call to 
mind the entrance of Jesus of Nazareth 
into Jerusalem riding on an ass! That 
the festival was not without good and 
pecuniary results, let us read from the 
reports of the day: ° 


“The foreign bishops have brought 
the Pope some munificent presents. 
Their donations in money alone amount 
to 1,500,000 crowns, or 7,500,000 francs, 
and their other gifts are of great value. 
Cardinal Mathieu, Archbishop of Besan- 
con, has presented him with an osten- 
soir several feet high, and having its 
massive gold disc enriched with dia- 
monds and rubies of rare brilliancy. 
The bishops of Canada have brought a 
work of art in the shape of a silver ship, 
with every detail beautifully executed. 
The ballast of this costly toy is com- 
posed of gold nuggets, and each of the 
cabins contains a heap of gold-money 
from a different country. The masts 
and cordage are gaily dressed with 
bank-notes of every color, and from 
every country in the world. A very 
old Bishop sought an audience of the 
Holy Father, leaning on a large thick 
staff. Monsignor Pacca, master of the 


ceremonies, told him that he must first 
lay his staff aside, as the etiquette of 
the Court did not permit of his carry- 
ing it into the Pope’s presence. The 
Bishop claimed exemption from the 
rule, and the Pope hearing what was 
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going on, ordered him to be admitted. 
Accordingly he appeared before the 
Holy Father, and, rendering his hom- 
age, stated that his diocese was so poor, 
he had nothing to bring him but his 
stick. This the Pope took in his hand 
and found very heavy, on which he 
looked at it more closely, and perceived 
that it was formed of solid gold. The 
Archbishop of Mexico has sent the 
Holy Father 80,000 crowns, and an Eng- 
lish Bishop has presented him with the 
large sum of £100,000 sterling. The 
American Bishops are said to be bring- 
ing an enormous tribute.” * 

The Pope’s army is a strange fact. It 
consists of twenty-five thousand t men, 
who must be paid and fed from the 
poor Exchequer of the Head of the 
Church. What is it for? to walk in 
these processions and to guard the 
Holy Father, against whom? It seems 
certain that the command given to Pe- 
ter, not to fight with his sword, has not 
come down to his successor. This farce 
—or is it a tragedy ?—of an army is 
only a part of the complex and organ- 
ized machinery which has through all 


these centuries grown up about the 


Head of the Church: it is useless to 
protect him against the Italians, it is 
too large for pageantry, and it cannot 
be got rid of, so long as the political 
machine is intertwined with the spirit- 
ual. Possibly it may be sustained, for 
we learn from a French journal, that in 
one town of France are seven old maids, 
poor but devout, who have combined 
their savings for “ the keep of one Pon- 
tifical Zouave for a year.” 

There has been an Imperial Rome, 
there has been an Ecclesiastical Rome, 
and there is—a Ruin. But it is a ruin 
upon whose time-eaten walls are written 
two amazing histories. Of Imperial 
Rome nothing need be written here. 
Ecclesiastical Rome grew up out of the 
ruins of Imperial Rome, and for centu- 
ries was a marvel. The lowest point 
of population of the City was at the 
close of the 8th century, when it is sup- 
posed there were in it but 13,000 inhab- 
itants. It revived under the power of 

* Pall Mall Gazette. 

t In 1860, 24,279. (Appleton’s Cyclopedia.) 
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the Popes until, in the 16th or 17th cen- 
turies, it reached its second glory. Let 
us look at this. The influence of Chris- 
tianity, or the power of the Church, be- 
came such as to bring the Emperor of 
Germany across the snowy Alps, an ab- 
ject suppliant to the feet of the Pope. 
Then the frantic fanaticism of the 
Crusades for a century and a half moy- 
ed all Europe, complicated its politics, 
and changed its modes of thought and 
work. But it gave more and more 
power and influence to the Church, for 
it was a fanaticism to redeem the Holy 
Sepulchre from the hands of the Mus- 
lim. Thousands upon thousands of 
lives were lost, millions upon millions 
of money spent, and yet the Holy Sep- 
ulchre is in the hands of the Muslim 
still! During all the period of the 
Crusades, while the Church gained in 
influence and the system was more and 
more perfecting itself, Rome did not 
gain in wealth or splendor—rather she 
went toward decay. Then a happy 
thought came into the mind of the 
good Pope Boniface VIII. He conceiv- 
ed the idea of a great Festival which 
should attract the piety and the—mon- 
ey of the Faithful to Rome. Why not? 
Has not a holy city always done this? 
—is it not done now in Japan and in 
Meccah and in Thibet ?—whenever peo- 
ple have a holy city, do not they love to 
visit if? He proclaimed abroad to all 
the world, that a great and holy Festival 
should be had at the end of the century, 
to which all good people were invited 
to come, and that all who did come 
should have such “ indulgences ” as are 
granted to the good in a holy time. 
They came in crowds, by thousands and 
thousands, so that it was computed that 
on the first day of January, 1800, a mil- 
lion strangers crowded the streets of 
the Ecclesiastical City. It was a lucky 
thought: they came; they saw the 
Father ; they worshipped on the sacred 
ground where Peter and Paul had died ; 
they brought money in their hand and 
laid it at the foot of the Altar; so that 
priests in sacred garments, with holy 
rakes in their hands, were forced to 
stand day and night, to rake in these 
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free-will offerings, poured like a flowing 
river into the treasury of the Church. 
It was a success, it was a holy time, it 
was an hour of generous sacrifice and 
outspoken love; men forgot their feuds, 
their selfishnesses, their narrow cares, 
and believed they were doing God serv- 
ice. It was a time of giving and bless- 
ing; the Church loved her children; 
she forgave them their sins—for how 
could she help it? It was a time of 
corn and wine and oil; her valleys 
dropped fatness. It was a feast of fat 
things, of wine upon the lees, of wine 
well refined. 

But the Festival of Pope Boniface 
ended, as all things end, and the good 
people went home with their sins for- 
given ; the Church was rich with mon- 
ey, and all was well. It is an unfortu- 
nate truth, that about no treasury, not 
even that of. the Holy See, is there any 
thing of that perennial virtue which 
made the old widow’s oil-cruse so de- 
sirable. Treasuries do become exhaust- 
ed, and that of the Holy See is no ex- 
What was to ke done? It 


ception. 
was not in human nature to wait an- 
other hundred years to reap another 
rich harvest—not if it could be reaped 


sooncr. It must be tried, and it was 
decreed that every twenty-fifth year 
such a free interchange of the carnal 
and the spiritual should take place. It 
did take place, and the treasury was 
again and again filled, and thankful 
hearts were lightened as the Church 
_ forgave’ those sins which had seemed 
such a heavy burden. But, alas for poor 
human nature! moderation is no more 
certainly found in the bosom of a Car- 
dinal or a Pontiff than in the heart of a 
stock-broker. They could not be con- 
tent with the Festivals: there seemed 
no reason why there should be times 
and periods for this divine forgiveness. 
If it was right to sell Indulgences at all, 
and if the Church needed money all the 
time, why not sell them all the time— 
perpetually, freely? So it was decreed. 
But nothing in this world goes smooth- 
ly. Upstarted in Germany (about 1517) 
a monk, one Martin Luther, who cried 
out that this thing was a scandal and 
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an indignity and a corruption, and that 
it ought to cease, and that it should 
cease. He was one of those violent and 
daring reformers who would not he 
quiet, would not let things go, would 
not rest in his bed; he did not stay his 
voice or his hand, and he got princes 
and dukes on his side, for there was a 
political question in it and a pecuniary 
one; and at last the power of the Church 
was successfully resisted, so that from 
that day she has been somewhat shorn 
of strength. Since that day the Pope 
has been subject to some indignities, 
and Rome has not escaped. During 
the great French Revolution she was 
declared a part of France, to be called 
Département du Tibre, and the audacious 
Corsican carried off the Pope, compel- 
ling Lim to crown him Emperor in 
Paris. Still the Church lives on, in 
spite of corruption, in spite of argu- 
ment, in spite of obloquy, in spite of 
Corsican, and in spite of revolutionists ; 
and to-day devoted men and devoted 
women go forth from her bosom to 
Christianize the world, to heal the sick, 
to bury the dead, to care for the wound- 
ed, as they did a thousand years ago. 
The holy spark never dies, and this 
stupendous machine does not quench it. 

To this pa!my, this Festival period 
belong the churches, the palaces, the 
pictures of Rome. Out of the money 
poured into Rome by these pious pil- 
grims, sprang the churches, the palaces, 
and the pictures which all, Protestants 
and Catholics alike, so long to see. 
Three hundred and sixty churches open 
their doors for the people of Rome to 
enter and worship God; among them 
St. Peter’s, St. Paul’s, Sta. Maria in Cos- 
medin, Santa Croce, Santa. Maria Mag- 
giore, and St. John Lateran are most 
conspicuous. St. Peter’s is a MIGHTY 
DoME. Externally it is a failuré and a 
disappointment. And it is only when 
standing lost in the vastness of the great 
arch that one can begin to feel the ma- 
jesty of the work or can appreciate the 
daring of Michael Angelo. 

Yet few ever enter this or any of these 
churches to worship God. They are 
never filled except at some great spec- 
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{acle. Then, however, when vast crowds 
throng its recesses aud gas flames along 
its great dome, and the swelling sounds 
of music come upon the ear, the most 
obdurate skeptic cannot resist the mys- 
terious influences of the place and the 
hour. But St. Peter’s was not built in 
a day. Commenced by Nicholas V. in 
the year 1450, it was not completed 
until the year 1780; and it is believed 
to have cost more than forty-seven mil- 
lions of dollars, the contributions of 
pious Catholics from all quarters of fhe 
earth, 

The art of Rome is distinctly due to 
the moncy of these pilgrims, as well as 
to the piety of the age. Without their 
contributions we should have had no 
Raffacile, no Correggio, no Domenichino, 
no Guido; or if they had lived and 
painted, their genius would not have 
had such ample room, could not have 
attempted such wonderful flights. The 
Vatican is rich with the splendor of 
genius, and the palaces Barberini, Pam- 
phili, Farnése, Rospigliosi, are only mu- 
seums where their works are collected 
and shown. 

To this period belong also the many 
palaces which distinguish the city. The 
popes appcar to have had nephews, who 
were very dear to them, and there are 
people who say that “ nephew ” is euphu- 
istic for “son.” It is not for us to de- 
cide. That the popes loved their nephews, 
and were most desirous for their world- 
ly as well as their spiritual welfare, we 
cannot doubt. It seems too that they, 
who could hardly have had thut ambi- 
tion which other princes had, did long 
to found and endow a “ family.” Ur- 
ban VIII. founded the Barberini; In- 
nocent X. the Pamphili; Clement IX. 
the Rospigliosi; Clement X. the Altieri, 
and soon. Not only were these mag- 
nificent palaces erected, but they were 
endowed with princely revenues, and an 
inalienable capital, which keeps them 
alive to-day. It was a singular diver- 
sion of the gifts of the pious and the 
generosity of a people, but it is not an 
uncommon one, Many of the ancient 
families have, however, become poor and 
extinct, and some new ones have taken 
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their places. But all such new princes 
are distinctly the production of money. 
The Grazioli were bankers; a tobacco- 
nist founded the Terraiuoli; a banker, 
the rich Torlonia; a peasant and stew- 
ard, the Antonellis. It may be curious 
to know what these princely houses have 
to live on:—the Corsini bave 350,000 
francs ; the Borghesi, 450,000; the Gra- 
zioli, 350,000 ; the Orsini, 100,000; the 
Strozzi, 100,000, and so on. 

The decadence of Ecclesiastical Rome 
has been something fearful. Only three 
centuries ago, there were three hundred 
and eighty spacious. streets; forty-six 
thousand three hundred houses; seven- 
teen thousand and ninety-seven palaces ; 
thirteen thousand and fifty-two foun- 
tains; thirty-one theatres; eleven am- 
phitheatres; two capitals; nine thou- 
sand and twenty-five baths; four thou- 
sand common sewers; two thousand 
and ninety-one prisons; eight gilded 
statues; sixty-six ivory statues; three 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-five 
statues of bronze; and eighty-two eques- 
trian statucs.* 

Now all is changed—Rome is vile. 
Houses have fallen into ruin, streets 
have disappeared; those that remain 
are almost never cleaned, goats infest 
them and make them rank with foul 
odors; everywhere are suldiers and 
priests; there are little manufactures, 
no commerce, no literature, no patriot- 
ism, no art. All is indifference, medi- 
ocrity, stupidity. There is no present, 
no future (?). Rome is in the Past. Is 
this, then, the condition of the Holy City 
of Christendom, where the first Bishop 
of the Church has held supreme sway 
for a thousand years? If so, then what 
are we to think of the system and the 
men at its head ? 

Let us now look at the people; fora — 
city is not its brick and mortar, nor its 
pavements, nor its churches, nor its pic- 
tures. A great people will dignify the 
meanest city, and a virtuous race niake 
a holy land. 

There are distinct classes which rare- 
ly leave their ranks: 1st. Plebeians or 
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lower class; 2d. Middle class; 3d. No- 
bles; 4th. “ Religious persons.” Besides 
these there are in Rome, Jews 5,000 ; * 
and beggars—any number you will. 
Neither beggars nor Jews are counted 
as “people,” nor have they any direct 
influence upon the destinies of the city. 


They are festering masses whose squalor. 


infects the air. But among them are 
men who grow rich, and among them, 
especially the beggars, is a certain kind 
of damnable hilarity which keeps them 
alive. 

Let us look at the plebeians through 
the shrewd eye of Edmund About: 


“Behind this curtain of mendicity, 
are hidden a hundred thousand persons, 
almost indigent, but not idle, and hard- 
ly earning their bread. The gardeners 
and vine-dressers, who cultivate a part 
of the suburbs of Rome, the mecbanics, 
the laborers, the domestics, the coach- 
men, the models, the itinerant mer- 
chants, the clever vagabonds, who look 
for their supper to a miracle of provi- 
dence or a lucky number of the lottery, 
compose the majority of the population. 
They almost subsist during the winter, 
when strangers sow manna over the 
land; in summer they draw in their 
waistbands, Many are too proud to ask 
five sous of you, none are rich enough 
to refuse them if offered. 

“Tgnorant and curious, simple and sub- 
tle, excessively sensitive, without much 
dignity, ordinarily more than prudent 
but capable of the most glaring impru- 
dences ; extreme in friendship and ha- 
tred, easily moved, with difficulty con- 
vinced; more open to feeling than 
ideas; habitually sober, terrible in in- 
toxication ; sincere in the practice of 
an excessive devotion, but falling out 
with the saints as readily as with men; 
persuaded that they have little to hope 
for-on this earth, but comforted at times 
by the hope of a better, they live in a 
somewhat murmuring resignation, un- 
der a paternal government which gives 
them bread when there is any. The ir- 
regularity of conditions, more apparent 
in Rome than in Paris, does not drive 
them to hatred. They comprehend their 
unpretending lot, and congratulate them- 
selves that there are rich people, so that 
the eons may have benefactors. No 
people is less capable of self-direction, 
and the first comer easily leads them, 
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They have played the part of supernu- 
merary in all the Roman revolutio 
and more than one has fought on 
without comprehending the piece which 
was performed. They have so little 
faith in the republic, that in the absence 
of all the authorities, when the Holy 
Father and the Sacred College had 
taken refuge at Gaeta, thirty plebeian 
families encamped in the palace of Car- 
dinal Antonelli, without breaking a 
glass. The retstablishment of the Pope 
under the protection of a foreign army 
did not astonish them ; they looked for 
it as a happy event and the return of pub- 
lic tranquillity. They live in peace when 
our (French) soldiers do not interfere 
with their households, and the French 
occupation disturbs them only when 
they are personally incommoded. They 
are not afraid to plant the knife under 
the uniform of a conqueror, but I will 
answer for it they will never celebrate 
the Sicilian vespers. 

“They plume themselves upon their 
direct descent from the Romans of Great 
Rome, and this innocent boast appears 
to me well founded. In fine, they are 
great bread-eaters, and very fond of 
shows. They treat their women as the 
female animal merely, leaving not a mill 
at their disposal, but spending every 
thing themselves; every one is the de- 

endant of the dependant of a patrician. 
ey are well built, robust, aud capable 
of giving a blow from the shoulder that 
would astonish a buffalo, but there is 
not one who is not looking for a way to 
live without work. Excellent laborers 
when they have not a cent, impossible 
to get hold of while there is a crown in 
their ket; honest, unpretending, 
simple-hearted people, but convinced 
of their superiority over the rest of man- 
kind; economical to the last point; 
chewers of dry pease, till they come 
upon a glorious chance to spend their 
earnings in a single day; they hoard 
sou by sou, ten crowns in the year, with 
which to hire a prince’s box at the car- 
nival or a coach to show themselves at 
the féte of the Divine Passion. . It is 
thus that the Roman populace forgets 
the past and the future in the Saturna- 
lia, Their hereditary want of foresight 
is explained by the irregularity of their 
resources, their periodical holidays, and 
the impossibility of attaining without a 
miracle a better condition. 

“ They are wanting in several virtues, 
and among others in delicacy ; that was 
not in their heritage from their ances- 
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tors. They are not deficient in steadi- 
ness and self-respect. They drag them- 
selves into no vulgar jests or low de- 
bauch. You will not find them gratui- 
tously insulting a gentleman who is 
passing, or using an indecent expression 
before women. That class of degraded 
men called the canaille is absolutely 
unknown here—the ignoble is not a 
Roman commodity.” 

Thus at large about this large class 
known as the common people, because 
upon them hopeful men build the future 
of Rome. The class is strong; it is a 
great material, capable, in wise and 
good hands, of making a great state. 
The misery of the thing lies in that the 
machine is not run by them nor for 
their good. They know nothing of po- 
litics, they care less; few know how to 
read, and they learn what they do know 
through their fingers and eyes; the 
Church, too, does not fail to give such 
teaching as she thinks best. 

Assassination is a habit here. They 
look upon it as “ gentlemen” once look- 
ed upon duelling—a way of righting 
wrongs which cannot be righted in any 
other way. In two years (1850-1852) 
two hundred and fifty-eight assassina- 
tions were done in the city; and in 
these cascs they universally refuse to 
bear witness against one another—it 
would be dishonorable. Illustrating 
this habit of personal violence is the 
fact, that in the year 1853 the tribunals 
punished but six hundred and nine 
crimes against property, to one thou- 
sand three hundred and _ fifty-four 
against the person.* 

The Lottery is their great and peren- 
nial source against misery and adverse 
fortune. At midday on Saturdays it is 
presided over by the Minister of State, 
and crowds of all classes and both ages 
and sexes throng the drawings. Fora 
week they have sought for signs and 
charms, have dreamed of lucky num- 
bers, and have prayed the Virgin and 
all the saints for help. These confer few 
fortunes, and unlucky devotees curse 
them; but they try again and again 
and again, The possibility forbids 
despair. 


* About’s Rome. 
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As to the middle class, honest ob- 
servers may and do differ. Are they 
brave, capable, virtuous, and do they 
only bide their time? Will they yet 
make Rome good and great? Imperial 
Rome grew great upon the plunder of 
mankind, upon the spoils of war; Ec- 
clesiastical Rome upon the tribute of 
the millions of faithful. What now 
shall restore this fallen greatness—what 
can make her good—Force or Faith ? 

This middle class contains—the of- 
ficers of the Army and State, all law- 
yers, doctors, shopkeepers, artists, board- 
ing-house keepers, “ country merchants,” 
&c., &c. Most are poor, all live care- 
fully. They love a carriage and a coat- 
of-arms; they love a public display; 
they know a little, not much, of the 
outside world. When young, the men 
deck their persons with some care; past 
forty, they understand the value of work, 
and settle down as fathers of families 
who smoke tobacco and abandon gloves. 
The young women have fine hair, mag- 
nificent eyes, superb shoulders, and thick 
waists. Their chief occupation is to 
watch for husbands behind their win- 
dows, and they are easily enough won 
by him who means marriage, not at all 
by him who means mischief. Once mar- 
ried, they do not lack sense or refuse to 
accept their share of the burdens of life. 
Scandal may tarnish them after mar- 
riage, but it is rarely fatal; and before 
marriage they are watched and are safe, 
If they lack delicacy they do not lack 
reverence, and the Church finds among 
them devoted friends. 

Fortunes at the bar or in any profes- 
sion are rarely got. A physician gets 
twenty or thirty cents for a visit, and is 
thankful therefor. Shopkeepers are not 
enterprising, and goods are dear. Room- 
renting is a great business in Rome, and 
the foreigner—he can pay. The “ coun- 
try merchants” are they who hire great 
landed estates and raise great crops. 
They are the most enterprising, most 
courageous, most money-making people 
of the city. But after all, half the cam- 
pagna is not cultivated, and the deadly 
miasmas poison Rome. 

There is a gangrene which eats ‘intc 











this middle class—all want a “ place,” 
and the government is thronged. Twen- 
ty-five dollars a month is greatly desir- 
ed, fifty dollars is ample, and the judges 
of the civil courts get but forty. They 
are not likely to bite the hand that 
feeds them. 

The Nobles, The Roman directory 
counts one hundred and eleven patri- 

’ cian families, among which twenty are 
princely and eleven ducal—some of 
whom fancy they have the blood of the 
bratal old conquerors in their veins. It 
is of no moment. The Prince is expect- 
ed and required to make a princely ap- 
pearance commensurate with his rank. 
In public he must seem princely, at 
home he may starve, and some of them 
do. The men are all educated by priests 
to be religious, submissive, and polite. 
They do nothing and attempt nothing. 
The women are elegant and kind—they 
do what people of the world always do: 
dress, ride, go to the opera and the 
Church, and talk with their front teeth. 
It would not be permitted to laugh 
aloud or to raise the arms above the 
head. Their lives are narrow and form- 
al, and when the time comes, it is their 
lot to be married, if they have beauty 
or fortune—or they may become “re- 
‘ligious persons”—convents are always 
open. 

The Hierarchy is vast and it is vari- 
ous. Rome is the centre and head of 
the wide and powerful organization 
known as the Roman Catholic Church. 
Here sits the Pope himself, successor of 
St. Peter, who the Church claims found- 
ed it upon a “rock.” No other religion 
is known or permitted. About the 
sacred Head gather bishops, dignitaries, 
priests, monks, nuns, holy _ brothers, 
and lay brothers of the Order of St. Ig- 
amatius. Thirty cardinals and thirty-five 
bishops swell his train and wait his nod 
—and yet he is a puppet in the hands 
of Cardinal Antonelli—and a poor old 
man. 

Antonelli is really Master of the peo- 
ple, and King of Rome. Descended from 
the peasant-family, he has, what princs- 
ly families rarely have, talent, energy, 
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courage; and he grasps the reins with 
a strong hand. No emevte will over- 
throw the Hierarchy while e lives—if 
then. 

All the business of the State—Ad- 
ministration, Diplomacy, Justice—is in 
the hands of cardinals and priests, and 
they govern all things, temporal as well 
as spiritual. The road to wealth er 
fame or power is through the Clyirch, 
and through it only in Rome. The pay 
of acardinal is but four thousand dollars 
—it will pay for his stable: but this 
modest income is supplemented by some 
richer benefice ; fora cardinal must live, 
and he cannot live on four thousand dol- 
lars. No cardinal walks the streets—he is 
a Prince of the Church. Devout Catho- 
lics believe or hope that the cloak of a 
cardinal, the frock of a priest, cover ho- 
ly men; the undevout doubt. They say 
human nature is stronger than any cloak 
or any frock, and that under these, walk 
men just like other men, with the same 
hopes, fears, weaknesses, strengths, vir- 
tues, vices, loves, hates. It may well be 
so, and we shall do well to bear it in 
mind. The destiny of Rome will not be 
settled by any thing we can door say in 
America. Old ways, beliefs, and organ- 
izations are powerful there: the people 
do not respond to the Mazzinis and 
Garibaldis; they do not demand a re- 
public, nor do they hunger for a new 
religion. Can we, can any, give them 
these? Would they accept them if of- 
fered? What the future of Rome is to 
be, depends upon who is to lead the 
people. Have they a Moses—have they 
a Washington ? 

The man who shall lead the Italian 
people, who shall unite them into one 
nation, the heart’ of which shall beat in 
Rome, must be Hero, Statesman, Priest. 
Not Garibaldi, not Mazzini, not Ratazzi, 
not Antonelli—none of these. Who is 
he, and where is he to be sought for? 
Let the future tell ! 


Nore.—The last paper—“ Life in New York” — 
has led to many inquiries: what is your theory? 
what is your remedy! &c., &c. By and by a 
theory and a remedy may be propounded; at 
present—what are the facts—what the position ? 
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THE REPUBLIC OF ELSEWHERE. 


I po not pretend to have discovered 
the Republic of Elsewhere. My father 
visited it, many years ago. Others have 
been there since. 

Where is it? 

Of course, anywhere but here. 

What is it ? 

A most remarkable land. 

How to get there ? 

Do you think I am going to tell you! 
No, gentlemen. There are, to be sure, 
a thousand-and-one ways, more or less, 
Which of these methods that I have not 
specified it was that I pursue:|, I decline 
to state. In fact, how I made my tran- 
sit thither is not worth telling. What 
really is of interest is the odd state of 
things I encountered on my arrival. 
For, as a blustering Rocky-Mountain 
guide once propounded it—“ No query; 
I’ve ben thar!” 

It is only necessary for me to premise 
that the Elsewhereian language differs 
somewhat from ours, but rather by way 
of exception than in the general run. 
Thus they have a public assembly there 
which the people call the Concurse of 
the country. 

It is a body that in a measure per- 
forms the functions of our Congress, I 
went to their capital the other day. I 
have just come from there. But, how 
did I go? I should, myself, have no 
objection to state the exact route, dis- 
tance, and rate of fare, for my only am- 
bition is to be useful to my fellow-be- 
ings in my day and generation: but it 
is disagreeable to be accused of partial- 
ity; and I suppose that charge would 
be brought against me, if I should state 
by which line of balloons I did go. Be- 
sides, to be serious:—my dear friends, 
don’t you perceive that all this is going 
to be a mere fancy-sketch ¢ 

Well, the first thing I did, after arriv- 
ing at the capital of Elsewhere and 
booking myself at a species of hotel 
or roosting-place they have there, was 
to visit the Concurse, then in session. 


I was much disappointed in this as- 
sembly. It was almost entirely com- 
posed of little boys, The exceptions 
were a few old women, armed. with 
birch rods, who bullied the small fry 
a good deal, and every now and then 
brought them to what they called “a 
division.” But I cannot stop to ex- 
plain, for I have more important mat- 
ter to attend to. 

As I was hurrying away in disgust, I 
was suddenly arrested by an official cor 
responding to our sergeant-at-arms, and 
violently dragged into a dungeon in the 
building. Here I found what is called 
with us “a committee” of old women; 
and soon ascertained that these were not 
real school-marms, as I had up to this 
time supposed, but only dressed up 80 
to frighten the boys—this being, besides, 
considered the garb of honor. One of 
them, as I thought, seemed rather ashamed 
of his costume. 

They explained to me that they were 
the committee on “the Infernal Reve- 
nue.” 

“ We call it Internal in my country,” 
said I. 

“O well, it’s all the same,” says they. 

“T think it likely,” says I. “ But why 
am I thus arbitrarily seized ?” 

“You come from the U—d St—s of 
A—a?” says they. 

I tore open my vest and shirt, and 
exhibited the American fowl (done in 
India ink and vermilion) upon my 
breast. Said I, sublimely: “— gentle- 
men, could you look into my heart, you 
would find its counterpart there.” 

“Enough!” said they. ‘We are 
convinced.” 

“ Now then,” says they, “ we want to 
consult you about the Infernal Revenue 
System of our Republic.” 

I protested :—* But, — gentlemen, 
that is a business in which I have had 
no experience. I have not studied the 
systems of other countries—I have 
never turned my attention, even tem- 














porarily, to the subject. My views are 
immature; and, even at that, of the 
vaguest kind.” 

I wish you could have seen the old 
women (as they seemed) brighten up as 
I spoke. Scarce could they contain 
themselves till I had done, when they 
all—as I thought—cried with one ac- 
cord : 

“The very man of all the world we 
need !” 

“ Well,” said I, “if it must be so, so 
be it. I dare say we shall get up some- 
thing between us that will do the busi- 
ness of the people.” 

“Doubt it not,” said they. 
now, what do you propose ?” 

I was taken all aback—I was, really. 
Not one definite idea had I on the sub- 
ject; and, strange as it may seem, 
‘under the circumstances I felt some lit- 
tle delicacy about putting forward an 
entire system. Watching me as I pon- 
dered the matter, the old women (as 
they seemed) at first paid strict heed, 
expecting me to play Sir Oracle; but, 
as I remained silent for at least five 
minutes, one after another began to 
nod, nod, nod, and soon they one and 
all were fast and sound asleep. Yet did 
I suspect that one of them was only 
making believe. 

I looked anxiously towards the door. 
But there stood the vigilant sergeant- 
at-arms. I became depressed. 

Suddenly, a brilliant idea occurred to 
me, and I said—“ Fiz!” 

And, at that word, they all awaked. 

“_ gentlemen,” said I, “I have no 
ideas of my own, but I can tell you 
what they do in my country—the land 
of the great striped peacock, in which 
reside the most intelligent and saga- 
cious people in the known or unknown 
world.” 

They shouted, joyfully—‘ O, let us 
hear.” 

“— gentlemen,” said I, “on what do 
you suppose we found our Revenue Sys- 
tem?” 

“On Expenditure,” said one. 

“ On Production,” said another. 

“On Faith,” said a third. 

“On the Weather,” said a fourth. 


“ And 
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“On Tin,” said a fifth. Here was a 
terrible outcry, and various charges 
were made as to what was meant. But 
the old — gentlemen members of the 
Committee, refused to explain. 

“ Wrong, all,” said I. “ We found it 
on VIRTUE.” 

“ Wonderful !” said they, in chorus. 

“ VirTUE, in our opinion, is the only 
solid foundation for a state.” 

“True,” said they, eagerly—and yet 
not so eagerly, but that it appeared to 
me that one or two of them had their 
doubts. One of them, in particular, 
the one I had noticed several times before, 
looked keenly at me. But he said 
nothing. I began to fancy that he was 
a real man. 

“ But that can scarcely be called Vir- 
tue that has not been tempted and risen 
superior to temptation.” 

“ We see it,” said they. 

“ Accordingly, we have so arranged 
our Revenue System as to tempt every 
body.” 

“ Beautiful!” they exclaimed. , 

[I think we all took a drink upon it— 
all but one. They have liquor in that 
country—of which, more anon.] 

I told them that in pursuance of this 
notion of ours about encouraging disin- 
terestedness, we had what we called an 
Income Tax; and that we had printed 
briefs of it, which no one could possibly 
understand : so that every body’s virtue 
prompted him to pay the utmost that 
he could imagine in it. 

“ But, if a man hasn’t much imagina- 
tion ?” said they. 

“ Then, there again, we save the souls 
of many from the sin of perjury.” 

I told them how we had published a 
large volume of directions, instructions, 
constructions, deductions, and warnings, 
which had already reduced some thou- 
sands of small tradesmen to a condition 
“ Indeed,” said I, “ we have 
made this also absolutely unintelligible, 
with the same charitable purpose of 
saving the consciences of those who 
might otherwise have stretched them a 
little.” 

“ Wonderful !—Exquisite!” said the 
old — gentlemen, as they plied their 
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pencils, and took their notes: “ We 
must have something of the same sort.” 

I told them things that it would take 
too long to enumerate here. I con- 
tinued : 

“T think we have made some mis- 
takes, however. For example, we tax 
the productive labor of a base-ball club 
in this way: License to play—as an 
exhibition—on the ball, and on all its 
materials, seriatim—on the bat—on the 
catch—ad valorem—per foot run—on 
the canvas shoes—on the bloody noses 
and the black eyes (having stamps for 
these)—on the amount of the score. 
How can they manufacture any enthusi- 
asm under such drawbacks ?—Again, 
we have just had a serious controversy 
on the pickle and boot-top question. 
And I foresee great trouble about the 
exportation tax on peanuts.” 

You should have seen the old — gen- 
tlemen write ! 

“What! Do you tax peanuts?” said 
they. “ That is a source of revenue that 
has heretofore escaped us.” And they 
took a note of it. 

“O, yes,” said I:—(if I made an in- 
correct statement I beg to be set right :) 
— peanuts, jujube paste, okra seeds, 
currant jelly, goose-yokes, pennyroyal, 
popped corn, popguns, ginger-pop, po- 
tato-mills, balloons, dolls’-heads, as- 
cotches, dirt-pies, partridge-berries, win- 
tergreen, ‘ yarbs’ in general, the skins 
of that animal that is never mentioned 
to ears polite, puns, poke-juice, thimble- 
riggers’-peas, essence of fudge and all 
other essences, skimmerton-pans, corn- 
cobs when used as corks, shades of trees 
when more than forty feet high, pigs’- 
tails, cobwebs, pin-wheels, water (when 
red hot), blushes (the fancy article), 
matches (when not made in heaven), 
broken china, wind-bags (clerical ex- 
cepted), aches and ails, toe-nails and 
finger-nails, megrims, fossil remains, 
bell-pulls, laggers, loafers, and fillibusters 
(when not in Congress), mosquito-bills, 
bricks (when in the hat), brass (on the 
face), brooms (when they sweep clean), 
bullion (when you've got it, but bears 
are exempt), threads (of a story), um- 
brellas (but the umbrella of Paul Pry is 
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excepted), snuff-boxes (but that of Rob- 
ert Macaire goes free on account of the 
squeak, and all others that can be made 
to squeak exactly like it will be admit- 
ted to the same privilege), boot-jacks, 
tattle, double-distilled nonsense, candy- 
horses, hair-snippings, Flaxman’s de- 
signs, beverages (except aw naturel), ci- 
gar stumps, hollow-ware (exclusive of 
politicians), darkness-that-can-be felt, 
the pills of Pillicoddy, the poor man’s 
plate of raisins at so much a pound, the 
rich man’s plate of silver at three cents 
an ounce (but five dollars and thirty- 
four cents’ worth goes free), the circula- 
tion of the blood, the gastric juice, bon- 
nets (will you believe me, — gentlemen!), 
hoop-skirts, hoop-skirt steel, hoop- 
skirt hoops, hoop-skirt bindings, hoop- 
skirt cotton, hoop-skirts in the abstract, 
hoop-skirts in the concrete, hoop-skirts 
in their inception, progress, and com- 
pletion (but cut tapes and small wares 
used in the manufacture of hoop-skirts 
are excepted), hoop, whoop, and hur- 
rah!” 

The old — gentlemen gasped for 
breath. So did I. 

There was a momentary pause, and 
then a mighty cheer burst forth. ‘ 
“Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! Three 
more, and a tiger!” cried they. And 
then we had a regular break-down,—I 
mean, an impromptu jig. Only, the one 
that I suspected to be a real man sat still. 

It may seem strange to my country- 
men that these things took place in the 
midst of what one would suppose to 
have been a most serious discussion. 
But The Republic of Elsewhere is a 
very queer land. 

The old — gentlemen sat down, ex- 
hausted. But they were still much ex- 
cited, and gave me another round of ap- 
plause. “ Zncore! Encore!” they cried. 
In their language that means—more of 
it! more of it! 

“ Beware, gentlemen!” said I. “ That 
is but one section of the Law. There 
are one hundred and eighty-two sec- 
tions, and nineteen more to the Amend- 
atory Act. I should, perhaps, detain 
you too long, were I to go into the 
items of every one?” 





This staggered them, as well it might. 

However, one of them thought to 
dodge the difficulty, and asked: “ Can 
you not then state iu brief what articles 
mainly you tax ?” 

“ Gentlemen,” said I, “ will you be so 
kind as to send for a dictionary of your 
language ?” 

They looked surprised, but did so. 
The sergeant-at-arms, with the assistance 
of a porter, brought it in. It was about 
quadruple the size of Worcester’s, They 
told me it contained four hundred and 
sixteen thousand and some hundred 
words, 

“ Now,” said I, “gentlemen, if one 
of you will take a pencil, begin at the 
beginning and go through to the last 
page, putting a check against all the 
nouns substantive, you will have our 
system, exactly. We hired a man to do 
it for us. It took him sixteen days, at 
ten hours a day—hard work.” 

“ How simple!” said they. 

“ Perfection,” said I. 

[We now took a recess. I think some 
of the old — gentlemen visited the 


bar-room, which in their language they 


style “refectory.” I wus kept in cus- 
tody—dry. When they returned they 
were in fine spirits; but I felt a little 
mad at the unjust discrimination. Per- 
haps this was the reason that just here 
a little “‘ unpleasantness ” occurred. In- 
deed, they were uncommonly jolly. It 
looked as if they had put a little lacing 
in their tea. For my part, I am con- 
fident that that African fellow-citizen 
who has the monopoly of malt liquors 
for the benefit of the Concurse of: Else- 
where introduces, surreptitiously and 
not seldom, bladders of other liquid. 
But I do not wish to have much said 
about it, for 1 dare say he is a worthy 
man, and the temptation (it must be 
confessed) is excessive. ] 

“T say, young man,” remarked one 
of the old — gentlemen in rather a 
boisterous way, “can’t you give us some 
more of that tax-list? It was almost as 
good as the Negro Minstrels—an enter- 
tainment which just suits us.” 

“No,” said I, curtly. ‘“ My time is 
not worth much, but it is worth too 
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much to be expended in that way.” 
I was a little miffed at being set a de- 
gree below Negro Minstrels. 

“ Sergeant-at-arms!” shouted the old 
— gentleman. I stepped up to him 
promptly, and extended my thumb and 
forefinger. 

“Call him again,” says I, “and 
there'll be a nose pulled.” He didn’t, 
I didn’t. But a difficulty was immi- 
nent. These recreations, in the shape 
of scratching-matches, are common 
among the old — gentlemen, mem- 
bers of the Concurse. 

Luckily for me— for I should no 
doubt have been awfully disfigured— 
the offended individual suggested a 
compromise. Théy are good at that 
sort of thing, especially when their 
own interests are involved. 

“ Give us then,” says the creature, “a 
specific example of the working of your 
system. It is not necessary to go into 
details, unless you please.” 

“ Encore! Encore! Some more!” 
shouted the rest. The African fellow- 
citizen had heated their blood. I have 
observed that he is very apt to have 
this effect. . 

The direct examination was resumed. 

“ How about wool?” was the ques- 
tion proposed to me. 

“ Gentlemen,” replied I, with sever- 
ity, “I am a consistent Democrat, and 
I wonder that you outrage me by ask- 
ing such a question.” I suppose my 
aspect must have been very alarming, 
for the inquiry was not repeated. They 
could not look me in the eye. I heard 
them whisper something about “ fleec- 
ing,” but they didn’t dare speak out. I 
think it probable, also, that they were 
a good deal mystified by the expres- 
sion, “ consistent Democrat.” No won- 
der. 

“ And cigars?” said another. 

I wish the public could have seen the 
look of virtuous indignation I put on. 
If I ever swore, I should have done so 
then. But I simply answered: 

“Old — gentlemen! Do you mean 
to insult me?” 

“Bless us, no!” said they, in a ner- 
vous way; for my previous dc«monstra- 
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tion had evidently impressed them not 
a little. 

“ Well,” said I, “in my country, now- 
adays, when you say ‘cigars’ to a man, 
it is the same thing as calling him a 
smuggler.” 

“The taxes are high on tobacco, 
then ?” 

“ Rather.” 

. “Very much rather?” 

“ Very much rather.” 

“Excessively much rather ?” 

“Execrably much rather,” said I, 
“ At least, so smokers say.” 

“There must be a large revenue 
raised from tobacco ?” 

“The People pay enormously,” re- 
plied I. 

“ We suppose so,” said one: and then 
the old — gentlemen all winked at each 
other; which I thought very peculiar, 
not to say undignified. 

“But, don’t your Revenue people 
seize cigars, sometimes ?” asked one. 

Says I: “ They seize ’em, habitually.” 

“How, then, does the prosecution 
end?—I suppose there 7s a prosecu- 
tion ?” 

“Tn smoke, of course,” says I. “ How 
else can a cigar end? But excuse me,” 
continued I; “this is a painful sub- 
ject. I have a cousin in the Revenue 
Business. He has blossomed lately. 
He has paid me fifty dollars I never ex- 
pected to see again. Let us change it.” 

But one of the old — gentlemen, who 
now actually seemed to be waking up, 
persisted : 

“ Do you ever squeeze oranges in the 
Revenue Business ?” 

“Yes,” says I (but I didn’t want to 
say it), “it is one of the principal busi- 
nesses of the Revenue Business to do 
that thing. Orange-squeezers at present, 
in my happy, free, and glorious country, 
are as thick as black flies in August, 
and what we call ‘ masters of the situa- 
tion.’” 

“We have been led to suspect that 
there is sometimes collusion in our coun- 
try between collectors and manufactu- 
rers. How is it with you?” 

“In the city of New York and other 
large places, where the morals of people 
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have been corrupted by indiscriminate 
society, perhaps—though rarely, even 
there: In the Rural Districts, certainly 
not.” 

“ Are there not oddities in some dis- 
tricts, in the accounts ?” 

“That depends upon what you call 
‘odd,’” says I. Catch me committing 
myself. 

“ Ah!” said they. 

“You mentioned ‘stamps’ awhile 
ago,” said one. “You use Revenue 
stamps in your country ?” 

Said I: “I must ask you a question, 
in return. Have you, in your country, 
fences on which it is vainly prescribed, 
Post no Bitts? If so, you may form 
some idea of the appearance which a 
man, in any moderate business in my 
land, would present at the end of twelve 
months, if all the stamps he had dirtied 
his fingers with had been applied to his 
own person. There is a stamp, sir, for 
the privilege of being born; the child 
is brought up on stamped biscotine ; 
and a man thenceforth goes through life 
accumulating stamps, much faster than 
gray hairs, and much more numerous. 
Were they feathers, sir, he might fly off 
at the end of his mortal course, without 
the assistance of the angels.” 

{I think we here took another drink. 
Then all looked very solemn. I felt that 
a vital question was coming. It came.] 

“ How do you manage about Stamp- 
juice?” 

“ Stamp-juice?” said I, meditatively : 
“Don’t know the article.” 

“Don’t know !”—they looked at each 
other in horror. ‘Why, how can peo- 
ple live in your country? Unhappy 
man! But ”—(and they brightened up 
as they looked around, first at sundry 
driuking utensils scattered about among 
blue-books and Concursial Documents, 
and then waggishly at each other, and 
then in a patronizing manner at me)— 
“ Why, you have just tasted some! ” 

I sniffed the dungeon-air. It must be 
admitted, there was a slightly spirituous 
aroma about. : 

“Oh!” said I, “I catch your mean- 
ing now. You refer to what we call 
WHISKEY. 





“ Probably,” said they. 

“Ah!” said I, proudly, “ there is the 
pinnacle, the crown, the glory, the aure- 
ola, the nimbus of our system. We tax 
the manufacture of it in such a way 
that no honest man can possibly remain 
in the business.” 

“ And, the consequence ?” asked they, 
breathlessly. 

“Of course, every man goes out of 
the business.” 

“Then, there is no Stamp-juice made 
in your country ?” 

“T thank goodness,” said I, “that 
our Government derives no revenue of 
any account from that detestable traffic. 
You have but to look at our returns, 
Some scattering distilleries, indeed, 
work along with a few hundred gal- 
lons a month, but the whole business is 
evidently dying out. I think another 
year will finish it. Behold the triumph 
of Virtue!” But the old — gentlemen 
looked at me in dismay and pertur- 
bation. “ What a terrible country!” 
groaned they. And they made notes. 


And they conversed apart. And, pres- 


ently, one said: “ Look here, my friend, 
we think very well of your system, in 
general; but, as to Stamp-juice, I, for 
one, can’t go it. If I were to deprive my 
constituents,—There’s no use talking— 
they wouldn’t stand that.” 

And they all got together—all but 
one—and muttered apart, again. And 
the burden of their muttering was :— 
“What a deplorable condition of 
things!” 

I thought it a good time to make my 
escape, and had nearly reached the door. 

At this moment the member of the 
Committee who had uttered no word 
before but the one guttural “ humph” 
spoke up. 

“ Sergeant-at-arms!” said he. That 
official entered with suspicious prompti- 
tude. “ Will you please be so kind as 
- to leave the room, but keep the door?” 

I began to feel uncomfortable, I know 
not why. The old gentleman walked 
slowly up to me, and said, in an im- 
pressive stage-whisper : 

“Young man, you have detectives in 
your system ?” 
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I felt that it was best for me to make 
a clean breast of things. I felt that all 
my motley was about to be stripped 
from me. 

- I—I—” said I: and there I stopped. 

“ Palter not,” said he. “ Look at me, 
and listen.” 

I looked and listened. And, as I 
looked, gradually the unworthy gar- 
ments dropped away from him, and soon 
he stood revealed, arrayed from head 
to foot in the grand old blue and buff. 

I recognized a Man. 

“Do you not proceed,” said he, “on 
the theory that every man is a, cheat ? 
Are not honest men made rogues, and 
roguess made doubly villanous, by your 
stool-pigeons, your eaves-droppers, your 
creepers and your crawlers, and what 
not? Does not your whole incompre- 
hensible farrago foster an ever-increas- 
ing tendency to make every business, 
pursuit, occupation, a mere contest of 
wits, not between the man and his gov- 
ernment, but between the man and the 
scoundrels who misrepresent his gov- 
ernment? Is it not a stench in the nos- 
trils of every upright and high-minded 
man? Is it not, from beginning to end, 
a mockery and a shame—a mine for 
dishonest officials—a pitfall for the hon- 
est trader? Answer me.” 

I was obliged to answer—“ Yes,” 

“Ts not your whole country,” said he, 
“ filled with repinings and discontent 
because of these things ? ” 

I was obliged to answer, again— 
“ Yes.” 

“Ts not the breath of every business 
drawn short because of these impalpable 
cobwebs in the air? Are not the ener- 
gies of every man impaired by this mi- 
asmatic influence which no man knows 
how to provide against? Under your 
complicated formulas and obscure re- 
scripts, is it possible for any, the clear- 
est-headed, man to know whether he is 
fulfilling the requirements of the law, or 
not? Is there any law that a man can 
venture to trust himself upon ?” 

“T fear not,” said I. 

“Ts it not the whispered belief of all, 
that reputable men pay disreputable 
and pretended informers for the privi- 
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lege of carrying on their legitimate busi- 
ness undisturbed, rather than have that 
business stopped, and their names pa- 
raded before the public, as fraudulent 
dealers, in newspapers whose editors or 
understrappers are perhaps themselves 
‘in the ring ?’” 

“It is,” said I. 

“ And where have they recourse, if they 
resist? Have they a trial by jury? Have 
they investigation before any competent 
and disinterested tribunal? At the best, 
have they any thing but the throwing of 
dice before one, two, three, four, five, 
six, twenty irresponsible cadis, here, 
there, and everywhere?” 

“They have not,” said I. 

“Ts there any wrong so monstrous as 
not to have been perpetrated under color 
of Revenue Law? Does not your whole 
land reek with the infamy of your pre- 
tended seizures and real collusions? Do 
not your informers lose your government 
millions, that they may divide hundreds 
of thousands among themselves ?” 

“That is the talk,” said I: “and I 
believe it.” 

“Ts not your country being inclosed 
in one immense network of Black Mail, 
terrible to every body but those who 
manage the casts? Are not collector- 
ships and the like becoming the ‘ big 
things,’ as your people call them, of po- 
litical life, with more ‘ money in them’ 
than even seats in your Congress or 
stalls in your municipal stables ?” 

“T cannot deny it,” said I. 

“Tn a word, is not this awful incubus 
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of yours demoralizing every body? 
President, Senators, Congressmen, public 
officers of every grade, whether appoint- 
ers or appointees? and, worst of all, 
THE PEOPLE themselves ? ” 

“Tt is,” said I. 

“ And how dare you, then, little vil- 
lain that you are, come here and make 
gibberish and farce out of the destruc- 
tion of your country and the degrada- 
tion of your people? How dare you—” 

“Stop!” exclaimed I—for I, too, was 
fired by the energy of the speaker— 
“Stop! You wrong me, sir. I yield 
to no man in the disgust I feel for these 
things. If I laughed, ’twas but in the 
bitterness of my soul—and is not such 
laughter stronger than tears? Is not 
the tinkle of the jester’s bell more po- 
tent than the lamentations of Jeremiah ? 
But, if you will have it, Woe to my 
country, Woe! I know it, because her 
Pevple will forever be led unresisting 
by the meanest in the land; because, 
their grand prerogative of a Vote they 
yield up to the dictation of the all-but- 
criminal classes; because they really 
seem incapable of that about which 
they are always prating—Self-Govern- 
ment. Forgive me the grotesque, and 
believe that I have a heart for my na- 
tive land, as well as you.” 

Blue and Buff gave me his hand. 
Each fell on the other's breast. The 
old — gentlemen slunk silently away. 
The sergeant-at-arms was nowhere. 

.: +” & *  & 2 


Toe MILLENNIUM. 


A SEA-VIEW. 


In foamy curves along the amber sands 
Plash constant at my feet the unresting tides, 
And where stern headlands bulging creaséd sides 
Skirt leagues of desolate shore in sombre bands, 
They clutch the dripping weed with futile hands. 
Far on her salty gale a mad gull rides, 

Firm on her glittering road a schooner glides, 
And stalwart from this cape the light-house stands 
Rock-rooted, and the same weird story charms, 

The same voice tells it, lonely ages through, 
Now raised in passion, sinking now to calm, . 
And what it utters, no man ever knew, 
More than yon cedar dangling out of reach, 
Or dark-blue mussel twinkling on the beach. 
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THE VENUS OF MILO. 


(VENUS VICTRIX.) 


“When I entered tor the last time that magnificent hall of the Louvre, where stands on her pedestal 
the ever-blessed goddexs of beauty, our beloved Lady of Milo, the diva looked down on me with a face of 
mourniul and tender compassion.”—Ileinricn Hrrne. 


. 
GoppEss of dreams, mother of love and sorrow, 
Such sorrow as from love’s fair promise flows, 
Such love as from love’s martyrdom doth borrow 
That conquering calm which only sorrow knows, 


Venus, Madonna! so serene and tender, 
In thy calm after-bloom of life and love, 

More fair than when of ol«d thy sea-born splendor 
Surprised the senses of Olympian Jove. 


Not these the lips that with empassioned plaining 
Poured subtle heats through Adon’s languid frame, 

Till, over cheek and brow, their kisses raining, 
Thrilled to his heart and turned its frost to flame. 


Thy soul transcending passion’s wild illusion, 
Its fantasy and fever and unrest, 
Broods tenderly in thought’s “evout seclusion, 
O’er some lost love-dream lingering in thy breast. 


Thy face seems touched with pity for the anguish 
Of earth’s disconsolate and lonely hearts ; 

For all the lorn and loveless lives that languish 
In solitary homes and sordid marts : 


With pity for the faithlessness and feigning, 
The vain repentance and the long regret, 

The perfumed lamps in lonely chambers waning, 
The untouched fruits on golden salvers cet : 


With pity for the patient watchers yearning 
Through !onely casements over midnight moors, 
Thrilled by the echo of far feet returning 
Through the blank darkness of the empty doors. 


With sorrow for the coy, sweet buds that cherish 
In virgin pride love’s luxury of gloom, 
And in their fair unfolded beauty perish, 
Fading like flowers that knew not how to bloom: 


With sorrow for the over-blown pale roses 

That waste their perfumes on the wandering air: 
For all the penalties that life imposes 

On passion’s dream, on love’s divine despair. 
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FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 


WiTH A PORTRAIT. 


Hauiteck has gone, and with him 
how much of grace and tenderness and 
gentle courtesy, the attributes of his 
life, but tinged with a more expressive 
beauty as he approached the end of 
earth. In common with all of this 
generation, we have been familiar with 
his writings from our boyhood ; but it 
was only of comparatively late years 
that we became acquainted with the 
man. Though ever attracted to him 
by the manly sentiment of his poetry, 
we were not aware, till we knew him 
personally, of the winning manner which 
he displayed in intercourse with his 
companions, and how eacquaintanceship 
ripened into the warmest allegiance of 
friendship. In this, though unlike to 
him in many respects, he resembled 
Washington Irving, in a certain im- 


pressive force of character, a shrinking 
from all noisy pretences, a candid open- 
ness of disposition, blended with dig- 
nity of thought and feeling, a trustful 
leaning on others, in simple confidence, 
the most charming and pathetic quality 


of age. With these graces were united 
the delights of his ready conversation, 
pouring forth the rich treasures of ob- 
servation and reflection in anecdote and 
jest, and the rare refinements of a rest- 
less, forgetive intcllect. Halleck, gladly 
as he welcomed the attention paid to 
his writings, would, we are confident, 
at any time have preferred the tribute 
of affection to admiration of his genius, 
if, indeed, the two could fairly be sepa- 
rated. As we stand by his grave, we 
think, as. he would wish us to think, 
of the man before the author. 

We would endeavor, in this paper, to 
present some of these genial character- 
istics of his life and writings, with pas- 
sages from his letters, and such notices 
of his conversation as our memory and 
the assistance of several of his friends 
may cnable us to recall. The career 
of Halleck, like that of most authors, 


though he was indeed hardly an author 
by profession, was a very simple one, 
with few remarkable incidents and ad- 
ventures. Intellectual pursuits are quiet 
and engrossing ; they have their history, 
copious and fertile enough, if one has 
the vision to read the motive in the mind 
of the writer; but it is unobtrusive, 
sheltered in concealment and obscurity, 
and its study belongs to the critic and 
philosopher. The life of an author, in- 
deed, is generaily best recorded in his 
writings. His acquisitions are in the 
world of ideas, and his adventures, for 
the most part, are his experiments in 
his various books, upon the taste of the 
public. A criticism of his pro:luctions, 
an analysis of the powers of his mind, 
is, therefore, his best biography. It 
happens, rarely, however, in America, 
that the few persons whom, in the 
higher sense of the word, she is privi- 
leged to call her authors, have not pur- 
sued some othcr occupation than that 
of literature. It is only in recent years 
that authorship has afforded a profit- 
able means of support, and the depend- 
ence is still inadequate and precarious. 
A few writers may live by the proceeds 
of their books, but they are the lucky 
exceptions to a general rule. Irving, in 
the better literature of the country, is, 
perhaps, the most favorable example of 
an author profiting by his writings ; but 
he was a merchant, though an unsuccess- 
ful one, in his youth, and bis resources in 
age were materially aided by his govern- 
ment employments. Prescott is to be 
regarded as a man of wealth, independ- 
ently of his profitable books. The same 
may be said of Longfellow and of Ban- 
croft, who has besides held high official 
stations; while the historian, Motley, 
has probably been as well rewarded by 
the nation as by the hooksellers. 

The poet Halleck was no exception to 
the rule. No American author, prob- 
ably, has been more sedulously devoted 
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to the pursuit of mental cultivation, or 
with better results to the public in the 
quality of his writings; yet he pur- 
chased the leisure of authorship by the 
surrender of a great portion of life to 
the uncongenial occupation of a banker’s 
clerk ; summing up the enormous wealth 
of others, contenting himself with airy 
poetic numbers. “My works,” said 
Charles Lumb, “are certain ledgers in 
the India House:” but a few essays 
which he wrote, when the drudgery of 
the day was over, will be bright in re- 
peated editions, long after the volumi- 
nous account-books have crumbled into 
dust. So Halleck might have referred 
the inquirer for his “writings” to a 
collection of manuscript folios, record- 
ing the business operations of the great- 
est landed estate in New York, while his 
compact volume of verses was cherished 
in the homes of taste and beauty wher- 
ever wit and music were appreciated. 
Fitz-Greene Halleck was born at Guil- 
ford, Connecticut, July 8th, 1790. His 
father, Israel Halleck, who followed 


the calling of a tailor, was an emigrant 
from Dutchess County, New York. He 
died at Guilford in 1839, at the age of 
eighty-four; and is remembered in the 
village as a man fond of books, a great 
reader, of extraordinary memory, full 
of wit and anecdote, and of most cour- 


teous manners. The poct’s mother, 
Mary, daughter of Nathaniel Eliot, of 
Guilford, a lady of irreproachable worth, 
was a descendant of the Rev. John Eliot, 
the venerable “ Apostle of the Indians.” 
She was married in her thirtieth year, and 
died in 1819, at the age of fifty-seven. 
So Halleck, by virtue of his parentage, 
was well entitled to the twofold citi- 
zenship which he afterwards enjoyed in 
New York and Connecticut. His child- 
hood, as may be supposed, was marked 
by his good conduct and intelligence ; 
and the familiar incident is recalled, 
common to many of the New England 
pupils of his day, of the boy being sum- 
moned by the village schoolmaster to 
recite to visitors, in proof of proficiency, 
the famous little poetical speech, then 
something of a novelty, written by the 
versatile David Everett, beginning: 
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* You’d scarce expect one of my age 
‘To speak in public on the stage.” 
Armed with this common school edu- 
cation, and having already displayed 
an aptitude for verse, after a tempora- 
ry employment in a store in his native 
place, he came to the city of New York, 
about the age of eighteen ; became there 
a clerk in the banking-house of the mem- 
orable financier, Jacob Barker ; was, af- 


tera few years, engaged for a short time, 


on his own account, in a general commis- 
sion business in the city; visited Great 
Britain and the Continent of Europe in 
1822; and, after his return, was for more 
than twenty years occupied as an account- 
ant in the private real-estate office of 
John Jacob Astor; till, at the age of 
fifty-nine, he retired to pass the remain- 
ing eighteen years of his life in retire- 
ment at Lis birthplace. Thus, with the 
exception of the few dates of his poetical 
publications, may be recorded, in a sin- 
gle paragraph, the prominent events of 
Halleck’s career. 

Halleck’s first appearance in print as 
a poet, was as the author of some verses, 
written at the age of sixteen or seven- 
teen, which a friend at Guilford obtain- 
ed in manuscript and sent to Holt’s Co- 
lumbian, » newspaper in New York, in 
which they appeared with an editorial 
comment, to the effect : ‘‘ Many masters 
of the art would be proud of being the 
author of this production of a young 
apprentice,”—a compliment, which, as 
we have heard Mr. Halleck humorously 
remark, would have given him more 
lasting satisfaction had he not seen it 
repeated in the same stereotype phrase 
shortly after by the journalist, on the 
receipt of another copy of verses from 
another new contributor. 

We have met with no copy of this 
poem ; but another, the second, which 
appeared in print, was revived a few 
years ago, though it has not been in- 
cluded; we believe, in any edition of 
the author’s poems. It is entitled “ The 
Iron Grays;” a martial effusion, a spir- 
ited camp-song, in honor of “ Swart- 
wout’s gallant corps,” celebrated in 
“Fanny ;” a troop of volunteers, who, 
in 1814, came forward in defence of the 
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city in case it were attacked, which it 
was not; and “among whose hundred 
and. odd, rank and file, the author,” as 
he tells us, “had the honor of being 
mustered ; the pay of each soldier during 
a three-month’s campaign being eight 
dollars per month, out of which he paid 
a little less than eight dollars per day for 
his share of the mess-table expenses.” 
The sentiment of the verses, “ The 
Iron Grays,” as in all of Halleck’s po- 
etry, is sound; and, as usual with him, 
itis relieved from any suspicion of in- 
sipidity, by a playful touch of humor, as 
in the reference to the fame of its dar- 
ing chieftain : 
We twine the wreath of honor 
Around the warrior’s brow, 
Who, at his country’s altar, breathes 
‘The life-devoting vow. 
And shall we to the Iron Grays 
The meed of praise deny, 
Who freely swore, in danger’s day, 
For their native land to die? 


For o’er our bleeding country 
Ne’er lowered a darker storm, 

Than bade them round their gallant chief 
The iron phalanx form. 

When first their banner waved in air, 
Invasion’s bands were nigh, 


And the battle-drum beat long and loud, 
And the torch of war blazed high! 


Though still bright gleam their bayonets, 
Unstained with hostile gore,— 

Far distant yet is England’s host, 
Unheard her cannon’s roar,— 

Yet not in vain they flew to arms; 
It made the foeman know 

That many a gallant heart must bleed 
Ere freedom’s star be low. 

Guards of a nation’s destiny ! 
High is that nation’s cluim, 

For not unknown your spirit proud, 
Nor your daring chieftain’s name. 

’Tis yours to shield the dearest tics 
That bind to life the heart, 

That mingle with the earliest breath, 
And with our last depart. 


The angel-smile of beauty, 
What heart but bounds to feel ? 
Her fingers buckled on the belt 
That sheathes:your gleaming steel ; 
And if the soldier’s honored death 
In battle be your doom, 
Her tears shall bid the flowers be green 
That blossom round your tomb. 


Tread on the path of duty, 
Band of the patriot brave, 
Prepared to rush, at honor’s call, 
“To glory or the grave.” 
Nor bid your flag again be furled 
Till proud its eagles soar, 
Till the battle-drum has ceased to beat, 
And the war-torch burns no more! 


vot. 1—16 
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The next poem in order of date of 
which we have any notice, the earliest 
admitted into the poet’s collected writ- 
ings, “‘ Twilight,” appeared in the Hoe- 
ning Post in 1818. It is in a thoughtful 
vein of feeling befitting the theme. It 
was, however, in another walk of poetry 
that Halleck was to make his reputation. 
His mercantile, or rather clerkly, life, 
was one of routine, without anxiety or 
hazardous responsibility. It afforded 
him a sufficient support, and left him 
free at all times to gratify his passion 
for reading, and to cultivate the best 
society of the city, in which he was 
always welcomed. Coming at an early 
age to New York, he at once identified 
himself with its interests and mental 
habits. It afforded themes for his 
verse; was the “main region of his 
song ;” he loved its streets, its people, 
and its metropolitan liberty, though 
he did not forget the scene of his 
birth ;—for his lyre was never struck 
with a more cunning hand, or gave 
forth sweeter strains, than in his poem, 
“Connecticut.” It was with civic top- 
ics, however, that his muse was first 
engaged. The incidents of city life 
diverted him from the overpowering 
influence of the English poets, then 
in the ascendant, and furnished fresh 
original themes for his peculiar vein. 
After he left the city, Halleck loved 
to return to it, when he would wander 
through its main thoroughfares, visit 
its places of amusement, and dwell 
upon its historic memories. The gal- 
lery of the Historical Society was one 
of his haunts, where he saw on its 
walls, in the portraits of its early mem- 
bers, long-departed personages whom 
he had embalmed in his playful ver- 
ses, Of the late President of the So- 
ciety, Mr. Bradish, he was a warm 
friend. “An intimacy of more than 
forty years with that accomplished 
scholar and gentleman,” says he, in 
one of his letters, “has rendered his 
memory particularly dear to me.” Ina 
these visits to New York, he never for- 
got the old holiday of his youth, the 
“Fourth of July!” When every citi- 
zen who could escape had fled from the 
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noise and tumult of that boisterous cele- 
bration, Halleck might be seen making 
his way in the throng, regardless of the 
tumult and the explosions. He liked, 
he said, “the life of the scene.” It was 
something in the spirit of the retired 
tallow-chandler, who came to town on 
“ melting ” days. 

In the spring of 1819, in conjunction 
with his friend, Joseph Rodman Drake,* 
a youth of exquisite poetic sensibility, 
and keenly alive to the humorous, he 
commenced and continued through the 
season the series of poems contributed 
to the Evening Post, known from the sig- 
nature attached to them, “ The Croak- 
ers.” The thirty-five poems which ap- 
peared that year are pretty nearly di- 
vided between the poets. Two were 
their joint compositions: the verses “'To 
Mrs. Barnes,” and the capital satiric po- 
em “To Mr. Simpson,” the manager 
of the Park Theatre, recommending an 
enlistment of the politicians in his com- 
pany, and pointing out their parts: 

How nicely now would Spencer fit 

For “ Overreach” and “ Bajazet ;” 

Van Buren, tricky, sly, and thin, 

Would make a noble “ Harlequin ; ”” 

Clinton would play “ King Dick,” the surly, 

The learned “‘ Pangloss” and grave “‘ Lord Bur- 

Weeden (whose name the muse shall hallow), 

Is quite at home in “ Justice Shallow ;” 

And slippery, smooth-faced Tallmadge stands 

A “Joseph Surface ” to your hands. 

Drake’s lines have an easy flow, and 
are never pointless; but Halleck’s are 
more concentrated in expression. To 
Drake we owe “ The American Flag,” in 
a glowing burst of inspiration ; but Hal- 
leck gave it the four concluding lines— 





* An anecdote, often related, assigns the first 
acquaintance of Halleck with Drake to an acci- 
dental encounter on the Battery; when, on a 
summer-afternoon, after a shower, Halleck, in the 
course of conversation with a friend on the delights 
of another world, fancifully exclaimed, it would be 
heaven to him “ to lounge upon the rainbow, which 
then spanned the sky, and read the poet Campbell.” 
Drake, who was standing by, caught the expression 
with characteristic glee, and from that moment took 
Halleck to his heart. The scene did occur pretty 
much as usually related; but this was not the 
first mecting of the poets. They knew each other 
before. Dr. De Kay, the naturalist, the third per- 
son in this conference, having previously visited 
Guilford, brought a letter of introduction to Halleck 
from his sister, and this led to the acquaintance 
with Drake, who was the brother-in-law of De Kay. 


Forever float that standard sheet ! 

Where breathes the fue but falls before us? 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 

And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us!— 


a splendid improvement on the pre- 
vious somewhat prosaic ending : 

And fixed as yonder orb divine, 

That saw thy bannered blaze unfurled, 

Shall thy proud stars resplendent shine, 

The guard and glory of the world. 

“The Croakers,” of course, made a 
sensation. Since the days of “ Salma- 
gundi” there had been nothing so 
witty to disturb the routine of com- 
mercial and political life. The game, 
too, was worth the candle, when the 
players had for their puppets such ce- 
lebrities as Andrew Jackson, De Witt 
Clinton, the omniscient Mitchill, Hosack, 
and Francis, of social fame, the stock 
actors of Simpson, Minshull, unsurpass- 
able in bathos, and immortal Lang-— 


Statesman ! Sage! and editor 
Of the New York Gazette. 


We might linger over these sparkling 
pages, and reproduce from their mirth- 
ful chronicle the quaint life of New 
York half a century ago—no queerer, 
perhaps, than our own in these days 
of Wood and Hoffman. But we must 
hasten on, for we have yet much to say 
of the poet. 

A like inspiration which produced 
“The Croakers,” gave birth, before the 
end of the year, to “ Fanny,” a serio- 
comic poem, with more of the satiric 
than the sentimental, written in a style 
which Lord Byron, following Frere (in 
“ Whistlecraft ”), and Berni, the father 
of the race, had made fashionable in 
Beppo. Halleck caught the trick. He 
had already sketched his dramatis per- 
sone in “ The Croakers ; ” he now brought 
them on the scene in a body, revolving 
in the brilliant circle of fashionable life. 
“Shoddy” had not then a name in 
Webster ; but the thing existed, and the 
poet, in the most delightful verse, show- 
ed how flimsy it all was. The poem 
meets the Horatian standard. It will 
charm on a tenth perusal. 

To the separate poems, which long 
composed the only acknowledged vol- 
ume of Mr. Halleck’s writings, “ Aln- 
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wick Castle,” “ Marco Bozzaris,” and the 
rest, it is hardly necessary to allude. 
They are familiar to every school-boy 
and school-girl in the land. They were 
so well received that Halleck, like Camp- 
bell, for a time “afraid of the shadow 
of his reputation,” refused to add oth- 
ers to the number, lest he should fall 
short of his own standard. After a 
long silence, however, in 1864 he ven- 
tured before the public with a poem, or 
rather group of poems, entitled “ Young 
America ;” which, if it did not increase, 
certainly did not diminish, his fame. It 
was his last appearance in print. 

Halleck’s collected writings are, we 
believe, not much known in England, 
though particular poems are popularly 
current. When the poet visited Edin- 
burgh, he called at a bookstore for one 
of Scott’s volumes, which the book- 
seller had not then at hand; but’ com- 
mended to his visitor, instead, “a capi- 
tal Poem which had just been pub- 
lished at Greenock.” It was a reprint 
of Halleck’s “Fanny.” There were one 
or two translations of his verses with 
which he was pleased. “Marco Boz- 
zaris” was translated into modern Greek 
(in prose), by George D. Canale, a na- 
tive of Greece, and published at Boston 
in 1859, with a dedication to Washing- 
ton Irving. A French author, M. De 
Chatelaine, translated, in verse, one or 
two of the poems, including, we think, 
“ Alnwick Castle,” and forwarded them 
to the author by Mr. Bigelow, late Min- 
ister at Paris. 

While on his tour in Great Britain, 
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Halleck read in an English paper a 
poetical address “To the Critics of 
England,” which he had left behind 
him in manuscript, and which had 
found its way, in his absence, to a New 
York journal. Judging by a single 
stanza which the poet the last year 
recalled from memory, it must have 
been a sufficiently spirited reply to the 
Quarterly Reviewers of those days: 

Ye have dared us to battle, and twice have we met 

And beat you alike on the field and the main; 
And if your proud hearts are not satisfied yet, 

Sound your bugles, fire first, and we’ll beat you 

again. 

We have alluded to the poem “Con- 
necticut.” The additional stanzas which 
the author published in 1852—turning 
chiefly upon Cotton Mather, whom he 
makes the agent in an exhibition of the 
old and the new, the good and evil of 
the Puritan dispensation—have not, per- 
haps, coming as a sequel to a poem, the 
reputation of which was already estab- 
lished, attracted the attention which 
they deserved. They are thoroughly 
impressed with the peculiar character 
of the poet. No finer study of Mather 
has appeared ; and certainly, alongside 
of the bitterest denunciation of evil 
doing, no more genial praise of the 
virtues of New England. How Hal- 
leck, with all his city habits, loved the 
rural scenes of his birthplace, these 
and other verses witness. By the kind- 
ness of a friend of the poet,* we have 
the opportunity of presenting to our 
readers the following early, and hither- 
to unpublished, poem, by Halleck, on 
this theme: 


A FAREWELL TO CONNECTICUT. 


I turned a last look to my dear, native mountain, 
As the dim blush of sunset grew pale inthe sky; 
All was still, save the music that leapt from the fountain, 
And the wave of the woods to the summer-wind’s sigh. 


Far around, the gray mist of the twilight was stealing, 
And the tints of the landscape had faded in blue, 

Ere my pale lip could murmur the accents of feeling, 
As it bade the fond scenes of my childhood adieu. 


Oh! mock not that pang, for my heart was retracing 
Past visions of happiness, sparkling and clear : 

My heart was still warm with a mother’s embracing, , 
My cheek was still wet with a fond sister’s tear. 


* Mr. C. Graham Tillou. 
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Like an infant’s first sleep on the lap of its mother, 
Were the days of my childhood—those days are no more; 
And my sorrow’s deep throb I had nie op to smother 


Was that infant’s wild cry, when its 


t sleep was o’er. 


Years have gone by, and remembrance now covers, 

With the tinge of the moonbeam, the thoughts of that hour; 
Yet still in his day-dream the wanderer hovers 

*Round the cottage he left, and its green woven bower. 


And Hope lingers near him, her wildest song breathing, 
And points to a future day, distant and dim, 

When the finger of sunset, its eglantine weaving, 
Shall brighten the home of his childhood for him, 


Happily for the bard, the vision of the 
closing lines was realized; and long 
years of retirement, “ friend to life’s de- 
cline,” supported by the love and solici- 
tude of the “fond sister” to whom so 
beautiful an allusion is made, were in 
store to cheer in age the gentle heart 
of the poet. 

An interesting episode in the biblio- 
graphy of Mr. Halleck’s poems, was the 
separate issue of a luxurious privately- 
printed edition of “The Croakers,” by 
the Bradford Club, in 1860; and of a 
similar costly edition of “ Fanny” in 
1866, projected and carried out by Mr. 
William L. Andrews, a merchant of New 
York, and admirer of the author. 

Halleck was much gratified with the 
attention of the Bradford Club; for no 
one was more sensible to, or valued high- 
er, the courtesies of life. A letter before 
us, addressed to Mr. C. C. Moreau, one 
of the “ Club,” whose admiration of the 
Halleck Poems had led him to prepare 
a costly illustrated copy of the work, by 
the insertion of engravings of portraits, 
and the scenery of the volume, has a 
humorous acknowledgment of the at- 
tention. “I hasten (he writes, May 24, 
1853), to beg you to accept my most 
grateful acknowledgments of the high 
compliment you have paid me in your 
collection of illustrations, proving, as it 
does, in a manner so flattering to me, a 
devotedness of your time and taste and 
treasure, that has given a real life-like 
existence to subjects of which my all- 
unworthy verses only dreamed. Hence 
forth I shall scorn the simplicity of 
print, and refer to your splendid volume 
in the pride of Prior’s chameleon, who, 


after borrowing beauty from the plumes 
of the peacock, strutted 

As if the rainbow were in tail 

Settled on him and his heirs male.” 

The manuscript letters of Mr. Halleck 
to Mr. Andrews, from Guilford, relating 
to the preparation of the notes and the 
publication of “Fanny,” exhibit the 
strong interest which, from his pecuni- 
ary necessities, as well as from that de- 
sire which governed him through life 
to appear to the best advantage with 
the public, the poet always displayed 
in all matters affecting the reception of 
his writings. The proposition made to 
him was to publish a limited edi- 
tion of the poem—seventy copies—in 
a style of rare typographical excel- 
lence; the copies to be disposed of to 
subscribers at a handsome price, and 
the entire profits to be given to the 
author. As no risk was assumed by 
Mr. Halleck, and this private edition 
in no way interfered with the regular 
sale of his “ Poems,” while he was to 
have the free use, for other editions, of 
any notes he might furnish, it was cer- 
tainly a very pleasing and satisfactory 
method of at once gratifying a hobby, 
complimenting the author, and contrib- 
uting a welcome addition to his small 
annual income. It was so regarded by 
Mr. Halleck ; and when the anticipated 
proceeds were sent to him in advance, 
and without regard to the subscription, 
he expressed his gratitude in the warm- 
est terms for the attention which had 
been paid him. At the outset, however, 
he seems to have looked upon the affair 
as simply a business transaction; and 
with a reasonable solicitude, directed 
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his attention to its prospects. “ Allow 
me,” he writes, “to address you a few, 
lines, exclusively with ‘an eye to busi- 
ness. When an Irish beggar in the 
streets of Dublin was told that the 
person from whom he was seen asking 
charity was ‘Sir Walter Scott, the Great 
Poet,’ he said, ‘ the divil a bit of a poet 
is he, but a real gentleman, for he gave 
me half a crown.’ In order, therefore, 
that I who rank among the small poets 
may be allowed to pass now and then 
for a real gentleman, by having a half 
crown in my pocket, I should much 
like to know our prospects of making 
money by the work we have in hand, 
and when and to what amount I am 
to give a receipt for my share in the 
premises.” 

It was a grateful relief, doubtless, to 
be freed from all further agitation, by 
anecdote or otherwise, of the perplex- 
ing arithmetic of a publisher’s account. 
He had to look only to the correction 
of the press and the adjustment of the 
“notes,” which the additional years 


which had passed over the head of 
“Fanny,” who in 1821 was “ younger 
once than she is now,” rendered neces- 
sary. He stickled for the old title-page, 
which he thought a great felicity. It 
must, as heretofore, read thus, without 
other addition : 


FANNY. 
A fairy vision 

Of some gay creatures of the element, 

That in the colors of the rainbow live, 

And play in the plighted clouds. 

Mitton, 

“ For,” he writes, “ I esteem these lines, 
in their application to the heroes of the 
poem, as the gem of the work.” The 
wit, to the author’s eye, was in the non 
sequitur, the glorious contrast of Mil- 
ton’s angels, and the rag, tag, and bob- 
tail of Tammany, and the other dra- 
matis persone of the book. 

The “notes” which were afded to 
the poem were piquant and brief; for 
Halleck recognized in prose as well as 
verse the saving truth—“ brevity, the 
soul of wit.” An epithet, the turn of a 
phrase, or the felicity of a poetical quo- 
tation—few quoted like Halleck—be- 
trays the lurking jest. Thus, of Dr. 
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Mitchill, whose open-hearted simplicity 
furnished a constant theme for his play- 
ful satire, he says, after a word of com- 
pliment in connection with Hosack and 
Francis, he “moreover had won the 
name of a philosopher by his frequent 
discoveries, more or less important, in 
geology and other conjectural sciences.” 

Apropos to an early engraving of Dr. 
Mitchill, after Weaver’s drawing, he re- 
marked one day, “it had his simplicity,” 
and recalled a perfect imitation of the 
man by Mathews, the ‘actor, “so that 
you seemed to have the very Doctor 
before you, though the natural features 
of the two men were in every way un- 
like.” Lord Byron, he remarked, said 
of Mathew’s mimicries of this kind, 
“ they were not imitations but continu- 
ations.” Halleck, at the same time, re- 
called an old story of Mitchill, which 
somehow escaped the pen of Dr. Fran- 
cis, in his inimitable sketch of the 
worthy Doctor. Meeting a gentleman 
of his acquaintance one day in the 
street, Mitchill was informed of a sin. 
gular circumstance which had just hap- 
pened: “a child had been born half 
black.” Questioning his informer as to 
the fact, and dwelling on its remarkable 


nature, he went off with the declaration 


“he must look into that,” and a day or 
two after, called upon his friend for fur- 
ther particulars. “ What,” he asked, 
“was the color of the other half of the 
child?” “As black as the devil,” was 
the reply. 

Of Bristed, whom he had quizzed 
rather unmercifully in the poem, he 
speaks handsomely. At first he had 
set him down as a lawyer; but doubt- 
ing or repenting of this, he wrote to 
Andrews, correcting the note: “I am 
not sure that he ever was a lawyer, and 
do not wish to give an innocent man a 
bad name.” 

Paulding was a third who had suf- 
fered from the vagaries of this sportive 
muse. He is justly pronounced in -the 
notes “ one of the best and most popu- 
iar of early American authors,” who, 
after the publication of “The Back- 
woodsman,” rose or fell from literature 
to politics, The satire of Halleck on 
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the unequal verses of Paulding was 
severe ; and Paulding was a very sensi- 
tive man, but he had too much respect 
for himself and the genius of his critic 
to let his brother-poet’s verses, at his 
expense, interfere with his appreciation 
of the man. Paulding, we have reason 
to know, entertained a cordial regard 
_ for Halleck, and Halleck spoke hon- 
 estly when he commended Paulding, 
whose mental vigor and candor of op- 
position were after his own heart. So, 
when an opportunity offered in the ap- 
pearance—it is but a few months ago— 
of the memoir of Paulding by his son, 
he freely expressed his admiration in his 
private correspondence. In a letter to 
the present writer, he says: “I saw Mr. 
Paulding for the first time, I think, in 
1813. He was then one of the literary 
lions of my admiration. In his after- 
life he honored me with his acquaint- 
ance and hospitality. I am very glad 
to learn that his collected writings are 
soon to appear. He had great powers 
as a writer, and great merit as a man. 
He thought clearly and bravely, and 
spoke as he thought. His two lines 
alluding to our old Revolutionary sol- 
diers, wherein he says they 


* Saved this good land, and when the tug was o’er 


Begged their way home at every scoundrel’s door,’ 


are a specimen of his manner of ex- 
pression when indignantly battling for 


the right against the wrong.” To Mr. 
Paulding he wrote, acknowledging a 
copy of the Biography, “A glance 
over its pages gladdens me with the 
view of many of my earliest literary 
favorites, especially of the one entitled 
‘The Idea of a True Patriot,’ which I 
remember admiring exceedingly on a 
first perusal, and now find well worthy 
of my continued admiration. It is, in 
thought and expression, peculiarly char- 
acteristic of its author’s writings and 
conversation, making, as it so pleas- 
antly does, the sportive playthings of 
irony and raillery powerful in the bat- 
tle of honest and honorable indignation 
against dishonesty and dishonor.” 
Another agreeable feature of this en- 
terprise—of the private publication of 
“Fanny ”—was the engraving of an 
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early miniature-portrait of the poet taken 
@ey the meritorious artist and citizen of 
New York, Nathaniel Rogers. At first, 
Mr. Halleck hesitated granting the use 
of the picture for the purpose. ‘ With 
reference to the miniature you men- 
tion,” he wrote on the $th of March, 
1866, “allow me to say that none of 
the ‘graven imagery,’ heretofore made 
of me, have flattered my vanity by 
causing me or any one else to violate 
the second commandment; and that I 
am very desirous of not appearing in 
propria personé in any manner in the 
volume, unless that, by doing so, I can 
render you a very essential service, 
which does not seem likely.” Of 
course, the application was pressed ; 
and the post immediately brought a 
favorable reply : “I forward,” he wrote 
a few days after his previous note, “ the 
miniature to you to-day by express. 
You will find it but an unfinished 
sketch, interesting only with reference 
to the poem and the author, being a 
contemporary of the one (painted in 
1820 or 1821), and, strange as it may 
seem to you now, resembling the other 
at the time it was painted. I hope that 
your artist will make his engraving the 
better picture and more flattering like- 
ness of the two, and thereby prove the 
superiority of his department of genius 
over that of the painter.” The minia- 
ture was now entrusted to Mr. Charles 
Burt, the eminent bank-note engraver, 
who, pleased with the subject and with 
the opportunity of serving the poet, 
though pressed by other engagements, 
promptly gave his best powers to the 
work. The result was an etching of 
rare delicacy and beauty, preserving all 
the characteristic elegance of the origi- 
nal—the bright, happy expression, the 
air of humor and enjoyment—which, 
spite of Mr. Halleck’s disclaimers, have 
lent th€ir attractions to his best por- 
trait representations in engraving after 
the paintings of Inman, Elliott, and, 
we may add, the pencil-drawing by 
Horatio Greenough, an engraving from 
which accompanies the present article. 
Halleck, ever fastidious in such things, 
and candid in the expression of his 
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enjoyment, admired Burt’s engraving ; 
but he was quite “ put out” by the se- 
lection of a sowewhat faltering signa- 
ture which was inscribed on the print. 
If there was one thing more than an- 
other that he was particular about, it 
was his penmanship. He hada clerkly 
appreciation of a fair-hand writing ; and 
always took especial pains, when he was 
applied to by the collectors—which was 
very often—for his autograph, to pre- 
pare his manuscript with the greatest 
care. Even in age the light traces of 
his pen—fine as the frosted tracery on 
the window-pane, or the track of the 
delicate-footed bird on the sand—pre- 
served a certain characteristic elegance. 
It is not to be wondered at, then, that 
he pounced upon the unlucky, disjoint- 
ed signature —a representation of his 
chirography to the public—in a piquant 
remonstrance in a letter acknowledging 
the receipt of the engraving. “The only 
regret,” he writes, “I feel (there is, as 
has often been said, ‘no rose without a 
thorn’), is, that your engraver had not 
procured a better specimen of my auto- 
graph than that which so disfigures the 
plate. Where he could have found such 
a caricature, I cannot imagine. It gives, 
to my eye, a vulgar look to the picture, 
from which its absence would have saved 
me. Should he wish his workmanship 
to appear to better advantage, I shall 
be delighted to aid him by sending a 
better-looking signature for so good a 
purpose.” 

Halleck was sensitive in these “ ap- 
pearances.” When the edition of “The 
Croakers,” by the Bradford Club, was 
issued with the engravings of himself 
and Drake at different periods of life, 
he sighed at the diversity. ‘“ Here,” 
says he, “they have Drake, my contem- 
porary, in this work at twenty-four, and 
myself at fifty!” 

This business, by the way, of the ap- 
peals of the autograph-seekers, while it 
did not displease him, was something 
of a pecuniary tax upon his limited 
resources, He liked the attention, and 
would always, we believe, endeavor to 
gratify a request of the kind. It was 
a voice to him in his solitude from the 
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outer world, showing that he was not 
forgotten ; for your autograph-collector 
is a keen hunter of celebrities—a mos- 
quito he has been called, but he de- 
lights to feed on good blood. Then, 
too, the application often came from 
the fair sex, and with Shakespeare’s 
Hermione, he held 
“A lady’s verily is 
As potent as a lord’s.”” 

So he was indulgent to the race, sent 
no churlish replies, nor shut his door 
to the postman. “But,” said he one 
day, “this thing is éxpensive. One 
must, besides the endeavor to say some- . 
thing pretty, have good pens and good 
paper (he would have preferred gilt- 
edge), for your note is submitted to 
close inspection ; elegance must be look- 
ed after, and then there is the return 
postage to pay. These outlays are 
trifling, but, often repeated, they come 
to quite a sum in the course of the 
year.” Alas, that the purse of Halleck, 
the poet-accountant of this ‘“‘ bank-note 
world,” who had spent the best years 
of his life in registering millions, and 
had drawn for others such regal drafts 
upon the grand exchequer, “ Fancy,” 
should be compelled to sigh at the cost 
of gratifying the whims of his admirers ! 

The original miniature by Rogers, 
of which we have spoken, was pre- 
sented to Mr. Andrews by Mr. Hal- 
leck in a complimentary and touching 
epistle : for no one could confer or re- 
ceive a favor more gracefully. “By the 
high compliment,” he writes, “ you have 
paid the miniature in deeming it worthy 
of being engraved at your own expense, 
you have anticipated the wish which I 
now hasten to express—that you will 
add to the many obligations I have so 
long been grateful for, by accepting it 
as a small present from me, to be so 
placed as to recall me now and then 
to your remembrance. A kind-hearted 
bride, you know, always assures her 
husband that, for his dear sake, she 
prefers his simple bridal-ring to the 
expensive trousseau that other friends 
have presented her. Let me hope that 
you will be toward me equally civil 
and more sincere. I haye the consola- 
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tion of. knowing that, as relics of anti- 
quity, the miniature, the Poems, and 
their author, are becoming more and 
more valuable as they grow older; and 
of trusting that they will long continue 
to find favor in your sight accordingly.” 
Could this be more beautifully said ? 
Not content with honoring the poet 
with the “counterfeit presentment” 
to accompany his verses, the friend to 
whom the poet entrusted them was de- 
sirous, after time-honored precedents, 
of giving also a view of his “ country- 
seat.” A very respectable muster of 
this species of edifice, inhabited by the 
genius of our countrymen, was made, it 
will be remembered, a few years ago in 
Mr. Putnam’s “Homes of American 
Authors;” but Ha'leck’s did not then 
figure in the number. The new attempt 
to repair the omission was by no means 
successful ; for, in truth, the plain vil- 
lage-abode of the pcet was hardly pre- 
sentable among the imposing, or at 
‘least picturesque, habitations of his 
more fortunate brethren. Halleck, with 
a keen eye to the incongruity, had 
no idea of this glorification of poverty, 
and with his usual fancy, perhaps grimly 
smiling as he wrote, penned this reply 
to the suggestion: “I am gratefully 
sensible of the compliment your propo- 
sition, as to the sketch, pays me; but 
you must pardon me for begging that 
it may not be carried into effect : for al- 
though born here in Connecticut, where, 
as Lord Byron says of England, ‘ men 
are proud to be,’ I shall never cease to 
‘hail,’ as the sailors say, from your good 
city of New York, of which a residence 
of more than forty years made me a citi- 
zen. There I always considered myself 
at home, and elsewhere but a visitor. 
If, therefore, you wish to embellish my 
poem with a view of my country-seat 
(it was literally mine for every summer 
Sunday for years), let it be taken from 
the top of Weehawk Hill, overlooking 
New York, to whose scenes and associ- 
ations the poem is almost exclusively 
devoted.” 
If you would recall the real and ima- 
ginative interest of that resplendent 
scene, turn to the stanzas on Weehawken 
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in the poem, and you will find pictured 
to the eye the wondrous combination, 
of which few great cities can boast, of 
the wildness and beauty of nature over- 
looking the sail-flown bay of New York 
and its long-extended vista of wealth and 
commerce. If you have looked forth in 
youth from those sylvan heights, hap- 
pily not yet a prey to the devouring 
metropolis, you may acknowledge with 
the poet, 
when life is old, 

And many a scene forgot, the heart will hold 

Its memory of this. 

Halleck was at home at various points 
of the Weehawken Heights, from the 
southern aspect of that wonder of nature 
of our boyhood, “ The Devil’s Pulpit,” 
looking down upon fields whilom not 
unaptly named “Elysian,” along the 
woods and glens of Bull’s Ferry, the hos- 
pitable homes of the naturalists, Cooper 
and De Kay, frequented by the poet, 
over the road celebrated by Andre in 
the “ Cow Chase,” to the revolutionary 
site of Fort Lee, where you fairly meet 
the Palisades of the Hudson. Halleck, 
with Sands, and Bryant, and Durand, 
and all the nature-loving tribe, knew 
every step of the way. If you would, 
however, in those past days be sure of 
finding him, on any particular “ sum- 
mer Sunday,” you must look for him at 
a certain cottage at Bull’s Ferry, where 
one might “take one’s ease at one’s 
inn” with assurance of the good cheer 
which not even a poct can dispense 
with. And thereby hangs a tale, which 
may be best narrated in the words of a 
friend’s memoranda lying before us. 
“Many years ago,” writes Mr. Richard 
E. Mount, an occasional companion of 
the poet in his hours of leisure, “on the 
corner of Thames and Temple streets, 
in the city of New York, stood an an- 
cient wooden ale-house—the ale is-yet 
there, but not the old house—kept by 
one Reynolds, an oddity in character 
and manners. He had been a grave- 
digger in the old Trinity yard opposite, 
and had married the daughter of the 
former proprietor, who was the Church 
sexton. This ale-house was in a se- 
cluded, quiet spot, and may have been 
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like the ‘Mitre’ of Ben Jonson and 
Herrick. Halleck never forgot his land- 
lord in his retirement, but on every 
summer’s Sunday went to see his ‘ Mug’ 
on the Weehawken Hills, taking the 
steamboat at the foot of Spring-street. 
Many a time have I met him on the 
boat, full of smiles and glee, joking and 
chattering and enjoying.” 

While on this savory theme of the 
poet’s haunts, when yet a citizen of 
Manhattan, we may draw upon Mr, 
Mount’s pleasant memoranda for another 
glimpse of the social bard, “ About fif- 
teen years ago, an eccentric but learned 
and estimable physician from London, 
Doctor Banks, who had roamed the 
world with more heart than purse, set- 
tled in this city, lived a few years, and 
died. Him Halleck knew and loved to 
meet. He imported directly from the 
London docks wine, in his estimation 
not to be bought here, also various 
edible dainties. His sherry was a favor- 
ite with our poet, and often have we 
three met at the old Doctor's office to 


sip and talk—there were no coarse bac- 


chanalian bumpers there. This same 
old Banks was also a peripatetic, and I 
recollect his discovery of an ale-house 
at Brooklyn, where the English mistress 
was superior in her choice of barn-yards 
and their cooking. Halleck appreciated 
this, and told me that he often went 
there. Turning my steps thither one 
day, I met Halleck returning from the 
spot, redolent of its cheer. Anticipating 
my movement, he hailed me with some 
rollicking intimation of the crisping 
duck. I often endeavored to get him to 
dine with a few friends at the Union 
Club and elsewhere; but he invariably 
declined. This, however, was in late 
years, I fancied that he was afraid of 
being ‘called out’—for of this American 
propensity he had a horror—or that ex- 
pectation would be aroused, and the 
company disappointed.” 

On occasion Halleck, though very 
rarely, succumbed to the entreaties of 
his friends. He yielded a point in 
honor of Burns, accepting the hospital- 
ity of the anniversary dinners given by 
the Scotchmen in commemoration of 
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the birthday of their great poct,—his 
manly, feeling poem “To a rose brought 
from near Alloway Kirk,” justly enti- 
tling him to be free of the guild. His 
friend, Mr. Gulian C. Verplanck, also re- 
calls a special entertainment given to 
him at the Century Club, when Bryant 
presided, and the retiring Halleck, beg- 
ging to be excused from speaking on 
his legs, for then “ the brains ran to his 
heels,” spoke very wittily and to the 
purpose, sitting in hischair. At the very 
time of his death a similar dinner was 
projected to come off at one of the his- 
toric inns of the city, in memory of the 
poet’s old haunts, where he would find 
himself at home, in which his friend 
Hackett, the Shakespearian actor, his 
keen appreciator, Frederick 8. Cozzens, 
and Mr. Verplanck, were to participate. 
Halleck was not present at the Bryant 
Festival at the Century Club given in 
1864, on the completion of the poet’s sev- 
entieth year; for he was confined to his 
house af Guilford by a temporary ill- 
ness; but he sent a cordial letter to the 
gathering, “to assure Mr. Bryant that, 
although far off in body, I shall be this 
evening near him in spirit, repeating 
the homage which with heart and voice 
and pen I have, during more than forty 
years of his ‘threescore and ten,’ been 
delighted to pay him.” 

We do not know that Halleck, more 
than most men, loved good cheer; but 
he was too genuine a poet in his anacre- 
ontics to despise the generous vintage. 
There is a very pleasant letter which he 
wrote to his friend, “ Barry Gray,” on 
receipt of a presentation-copy of a com- 
memoration volume by that writer and 
John Savage, in praise of the great Tay- 
lor brewage at Albany. The epistle is 
to be found at length in that cheerful 
volume, “ Cakes and Ale.” We must be 
content with a characteristic paragraph. 

“T have hitherto,” playfully writes 
Halleck, “ believed that Shakespeare, in 
the two lines from the experienced lips 
of that good judge of the article, Chris- 
topher Sly, on his imaginary marriage- 
eve, namely, 


‘ Bring our lady hither to our sight, 
And, once again, a pot of the smallest Ale,’ 
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had anticipated all future eulogies upon 
the subject of your volume. How well 
he expresses the affinity between beer 
and beauty; between matrimony and 
mild ale, and the luxury enjoyed by the 
bride and bridegroom, ‘ when,’ as Corio- 
lanus says, ‘their wedding-day is done 
and tapers burn to bedward,’ in blend- 
ing their hopes of happiness with a mug 
or two of XX, half and half, in one har- 
monious whole.” 

It is well to link the memory of Hal- 
leck with these simple festive associa- 
tions. His province in life was by his 
verses to promote the cheerfulness of 
society, and divert the attention of a 
careworn race from over-deyotion to 
the anxieties of a busy city. He had 
doubtless, like other men, his sorrows 
and his grievances; but he digested 
them manfully at home, and gave his 
friends his best and brightest words. 
It may not be easy to convey to those 
who did not know him the impression 
of his sparkling, animated look, the 
zest of his discourse, as his bright eye 


kindled and the expressive lines of his 
face wrinkled in unison as the mirthful 


jest came from his lips. As a wit, he 
would say sharp things—his manliness 
found vent in this way—but he would 
sheathe a sarcasm in the most refined 
of compliments. He did not go about 
inflicting misery by lying in wait to 
utter bitter reproaches of his fellows ; 
but if assumption came in his way, his 
rapier was out and the bladder pricked 
on the instant. No sane man, I think, 
would have ventured the attempt to 
“smoke” or quiz him. As in his poet- 
ry, there. was frequently a sharp anti- 
thesis in his conversation. It was safe 
not to trust too much to the flow of his 
compliments, but to look out for the sly 
parentheses and qualifications. He was 
lauding on one occasion the people of 
his native town. “There are some three 
thousand of them,.all well to do and 
industrious, not a pauper among them, 
and all can read and write—not that they 
ever do either.’ On another occasion, in- 
quiring concerning a young American 
author, he writes: “TI find myself fast 
becoming as ignorant of books and their 
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writers as the President of a College or 
the Regent of a University.” * 

This was the discriminating character 
of Halleck’s humor—infusing a dash of 
sarcasm into the sentiment to keep it 
from spoiling. A man of sensibility 
and not ashamed to display it, he had 
none of the weakness of a sentimentalist. 
His judgments of the world and its ac- 
tions were sound and manly. He was 
an honest and an honorable man. It 
was true, he would play with a subject, 
and was given to paradox in conversa- 
tion: but this was mere intellectual 
sport, as in the maintenance of his mo- 
narchical theory in republican America, 
and of the “authority” of the Roman 
Catholic Church. These were conve- 
nient pegs to hang his discourse upon, 
and promoted a certain healthy antag- 
onism to the tyranny of majorities in 
the prevalent democracy and Protestant- 
ism. Had he lived under a despotism 
or simply an aristocracy, he would, we 
think, have been the last to endure qui- 
etly any “cold shade” repressing or ob- 
structing his individual freedom. He 
detested vulgarity in office. At the 
breaking out of the late war for the 
Union we met him in Broadway. The 
civilians, it was evident, were giving 
way to the men of the sword. “Thank 
God!” said he, “ we shall now be ruled 
by gentlemen!” But this argued in 
him no love of military despotism ; and 
his talk of Romanism was doubtless 
quite as tricksy an indication of hig real 
opinions, 

A word or two on this latter topic 
may not be out of place, since it has 
been confidently asserted in an obituary 
notice in a leading journal, that Mr. 
Halleck “ entered the communion of the 


*A genial critic of the poet, his friend Mr. 
James Lawson, long since noted this tra‘t-of Hal- 
leck’s conversation in an article. ‘He delights to 
take that side of a question which is either unpop- 
ular, or has the fewest supporters; and advocates 
it generally with noiveté, often with ingenuity, and 
always with good temper. Yet if he meet an os- 
tentatious fool, he will sometimes lead him into a 
labyrinth, and there leave him, bewildered in ig- 
norance; and sometimes he will humor or defenp 
the quaint conceits of a man of genius, credulous 
and sincere, and inwardly smile at his casy, umso- 
phisticated nature.” 
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Roman Catholic Church.” The facts in 
relation to his attendance on Church 
worship will be found set forth in an- 
other page of this Magazine, in a com- 
munication from the Rev. Dr. Bennett, 
the Rector of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church at Guilford. From this it ap- 
pears he was a parishioner of that 
Church and an attendant of no other; 
and that its Book of Common Prayer 
habitually engaged his attention in his 
private hours. But the evidence of his 
conversation on the Church of Rome— 
we have heard that he at one time zeal- 
ously advocated the devotion paid to 
the Virgin Mary—is still important; 
for it proves, if proof were needed on 
this point, that the gay versifier, the 
mirthful social] satirist, was also a man 
capable of entertaining profound reli- 
gious emotions. If he became attached 
to any part of the worship of Rome, we 
may be sure it was solely to the poetic 
and spiritual influences to which that 
Church of the Ages, with all its materi- 
alism, never has been insensible. 

It is a pleasing reminiscence of his 
friend, Gen. Wilson, that in his last 
visit to New York, a fortnight before 
his death, Halleck asked him to repeat 
to him Lady Nairne’s pathetic poem, 
“ The Land o’ the Leal,” when its recital 
brought tears to the eyes of the poet, 
who perhaps felt already his own near- 
ness to the spiritual world, 

In one instance, and that rather an 
important one, for his future comfort, it 
is said that Halleck’s maintenance of a 
social paradox was somewhat at his 
own expense. In that playful spirit of 
humorous extravagance which at times 
characterized his conversation, he rallied 
his friend, John Jacob Astor, on his su- 
perfluous millions ; and for the moment, 
carried away by a poet’s consciousness 
of the wealth of the imagination, as- 
serted that for himself two hundred dol- 
lars a-year was a sum sufficient for all 
the needs of life. Astor, so the story 
goes, remembered this, and, as a prac- 
tical joke, left the poet by his will an 
annuity of precisely this amount ! 

- Halleck’s conversational powers were 
of the first order, not in debate, but in 
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sparkling suggestions, and, in his later 
years, with the privilege of age and in- 
fluenced by a partial deafness, a species 
of monologue. There was nothing te- 
dious, however, in his long-sustained 
talks. In rapid succession he “ huddled 
jest upon jest,” linking anecdote to anec- 
dote, crossing by side avenues from 
topic to topic—the wlfole impressed 
with originality. He playfully ranked 
himself with President Lincoln in his 
acquaintance with Joe Miller, a copy of 
whose venerable jest-book, alluding to. 
the antiquity of the best jokes, he said 
Noah undoubtedly had with him in the 
ark! But, if he had “ Joe Miller” in his 
collection, it was to steer clear of him ; 
there was nothing of that musty flavor 
in the “ good things” of Halleck. His 
champagne-talk was fresh and sparkling, 
bubbling from the fount of his generous 
nature. For, indeed, whatever he spoke 
of, he had maturely considered ; it was 
his own reading, his own observation, 
his own way of thinking. We never 
heard a talker who embroidered his 
discourse with more apposite stories or 
telling quotations, The passages we 
have given of his letters show his apt- 
ness in the latter; his language in con- 
versation was equally pointed and re- 
fined. Alternating solitude with society, 
his mind was refreshed with ideas and 
animated by repose. In these days of 
“ reminiscences,” he should have written 
his “ recollections.” We would then 
have had another poet to add to the 
list of eminent prose-writers. As we 
listened to him, we sighed that so many 
felicities should die away on the empty 
air. He would talk, among other topics, 
of the Napoleon era, of Junius (con- 
cerning whom he had his own theory), 
of Scott, of Moore, of Byron, of Words- 
worth, whom he had visited, of John 
Randolph, of Irving—all in an anecdot- 
ical way; and above all, of the elements 
and conditions of poetry. He was a 
rare critic, his well-trained perception 
catching, by an artist’s instinct, the 
nicest felicities of verse. No one had a 
finer ear for the harmonies of language. 

When his favorite authors were the 
subject of conversation, he was thorough- 
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ly at home, and might say of them with 
Wordsworth of his books : 


“There find I personal themes, a plenteous store, 
Matter wherein right voluble I am.” 


Voluble was indeed the word for his 
discourse ; but the volubility was not, 
as is the case with most fluent talkers 
pouring out their wordy paragraphs, a 
prolix dissertation ; but the stream bore 
along the varied products of reading 
and reflection, a rare freight of interest- 
ing illustrations of life and character. 
We recall his enthusiasm as he recently 
recited, without faltering, the entire ode 
of Campbell on the retirement of John 
Kemble— 
“ Pride of the British stage, 
A long and last adieu.”” 

On our pointing out to him the au- 
thor’s variations from the first edition, 
he said Campbell always altered for the 
better, Wordsworth often for the worse ; 
instancing the change which the latter 
had made in the concluding stanza of 
“Rob Roy.” This reads in the early 
copies— 

** And, far and near, through vale and hill, 
Are faces that attest the same ; 
And kindle, like a fire new stirred, 

At sound of Rob Roy’s name.” 
In the late editions the third line is 
changed to “the proud heart flashing 
through the eyes.” Halleck then recit- 
ed passages of Campbell’s “ Hallowed 
Ground,” which he justly considered 
one of his best poems. “ It was one of 
his latest, too. Burns’ last, also (he 
added), was his best.” 

Talking of the new attempts in the 
revival of the hexameter measure by the 
translators of the day, he would repeat 
with feeling Southey’s fine description of 
the scene from his cottage at Derwent- 
water, at the beginning of the “ Vision 
of Judgment :” 


“*Twas at that sober hour when the light of day is 


mg, 
And from surrounding things the hues wherewith 
day has adorn’d them 
Fade, like the hopes of youth, till the beauty of 
earth is departed.” 


The conversation turning on Pope, we 
remember he spoke of his “ art of genius 
in surrounding himself by the best men 
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of his times and using their faculties, 
getting learning from Arbuthnot, wit 
from Swift, and philosophy, such as it 
was, from Bolingbroke.” In corrobo- 
ration of this he cited the fine lines 
from the “ Epistle to Arbuthnot,” dwell- 
ing upon the refined compliment to 
Swift in the word “ endured.” 

* Granville the polite, 
And knowing Walsh, would tell me I could write ; 
Well-natured Garth inflam’d with early praise, 
And Congreve lov’d and Swift endured my lays ; 
The courtly Talbot, Somers, Sheffield read, 
E’en mitred Rochester would nod the head, 
And St. Johns’ self (great Dryden’s friend before), 
With open arms received one poet more.” 

He then spoke of the strong head of 
Swift without the wig, in Lord Orrery’s 
book. Then the conversation somehow 
drifted to Shakespeare. ‘ What do you 
think,” said he, “ of his Sonnets? I 
don’t think he wrote them. They are 
quite out of his straightforward charac- 
ter. Every thing that he wrote is direct- 
ly intelligible.” We have heard of his 
maintaining with energy in his para- 
doxical way, supporting his position by 
a volley of citations of the eloquent 
passages of the poet, that Laertes was, 
after all, the character in “ Hamlet.” “ If 
he were an actor, he would prefer him 
to Hamlet himself.” He was a close 
student of Shakespeare, as, indeed, of 
whatever he took in hand, and had 
many curious remarks on the fertile 
theme of his felicities of expression. 
“ Out, out, brief candle,” he would say ; 
“ substitute any other word for that if 
you can.” 

For an instance of imagination in 
poetry, he cited the concluding line of 
the following passage from Goldsmith’s 
“ Traveller,” in the picture of Italy: 

‘¢ When commerce proudly flourish’d thro’ the state, 
At her command the palace learnt to rise, 

Again the long-fall’n column sought the skies ; 
The canvas glow’d, beyond e’en Nature warm, 

The pregnant quarry teemed wilh human form.” 
He was fond of illustrating by examples 
from the classic English poets this fus- 
ing power of the imagination in blend- 
ing action with the thought, particular- 
ly citing the energy of Wordsworth in a 
celebrated passage of the “ Song at the 
Feast of Brougham Castle,” when Lord 
Clifford bursts from his retirement pre- 
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vious to his restoration to his estates by 
the issue of war: 


« Armor rusting-in his halls 
On the blood of Clifford calls ;— 
‘ Quell the Scot,’ exclaims the Lance— 
Bear me to the heart of France 
Is the longing of the shield.” 


Talking once of the criterion of po- 
etry, he gave this familiar illustration of 
the subject. “ ‘ Draw your swords,’ ” said 
he, “ that is prose. ‘ Draw your willing 
swords ’—that is poetry.” 

For his contemporaries in the field 
of literature in America he had always 
a generous regard. The tributes in his 
poems to Cooper, to Hillhouse, to Bry- 
ant, are among the best remembered 
passages of his muse. Of the historian, 
Prescott, he wrote to me in his witty 
fashion in 1864: “I saw a good deal of 
Mr. Prescott when he was in New York 
in my time, and, I need not add, was 
delighted with his acquaintance. The 


charm of his manner consisted in the 
absence of dignity, that owl-like attri- 
bute which makes all our political great 
men, from a constable down to a member 


of Congress, look so sublimely ridiculous. 
In conversation he talked readily and 
rapidly, almost always smiling and often 
laughing, and in his bright cheerfulness 
of look there was the playful simplicity 
of a child of nine years old. The Earl 
of Carlisle (then Lord Morpeth) used 
to speak of him here as of one of the 
best-mannered men he had ever known, 
aud his Lordship by birth and breed- 
ing ought to be, and is, an excellent 
judge as well as example of the char- 
acter.” I find warm mention of Per- 
cival in a letter which I received from 
him in November, 1866: “ Have you 
read the Life of Percival? It has added 
greatly to my previous high opinion of 
his genius and acquirements. Had his 
career been run in Europe, especially on 
the Continent of Europe, he would have 
ranked among the ablest of her learned 
and lettered men. Even here in America, 
where a geologist is the embodied won- 
der and wisdom of the hour, the man 
whom Sir Charles Lyell pronounced to 
be ‘one of the most remarkable men he 
had ever seen,’ ought to be known and 
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esteemed wherever Sir Charles himself 
is,” 

Regarding Percival, Mr. Halleck told 
an anecdote, which he subsequently com- 
municated in a letter to Professor Fow- 
ler, to be incorporated in that author’s 
excellent biography of the poet recently 
published, After mentioning Percival’s 
visit to New York, his acquaintance 
with him, which then sprung up, and 
his project of a volume of poems, Hal- 
leck continues: “On Percival’s return 
to New Haven, Mr. William L. Stone, 
then the editor of the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, opened a correspondence with 
him referring to the desired volume, and 
offering his services in obtaining a pub- 
lisher, carrying the work through the 
press, &c., and for a time had reason to 
hope that his request would be granted ; 
but after a delay of some weeks, Per- 
cival wrote him that circumstances had 
put it out of his power to devote him- 
self to poetry, and had compelled bim 
to accept employment in that most de- 
grading and disgraceful of all occupa- 
tions—the editorship of a party news- 
paper. As Mr. Stone had long and 
honorably held that position, and cher- 
ished it dearly as a source, not only of 
power and profit, but of social pleasure, 
the mal apropos ingenuousness of the 
sensitive poet amused us all exceeding- 
ly, and no one more so than Mr. Stone 
himself.” 

For Washington Irving, Halleck enter- 
tained a particular regard. His “ Knick- 
erbocker” he pronounced his best 
work. He one day related to me, in 
his usual throng of anecdotes, an amus- 
ing one of Geoffrey Crayon. “ He was,” 
he said, “ once in company with Irving, 
John Jacob Astor, Gouverneur Kemble, 
Paulding, and other friends, at the hotel 
at West Point. An old gentleman, a 
Mr. Bradbury, of Boston, with whom 
Mr. Astor some time previously had 
dealings, was there with two daughters. 
In conversation with him at this renew- 
al of their intercourse, Mr. Astor said to 
him: ‘ You have the advantage of me 
in years?’ ‘It is the only advantage,’ 
whispered Irving to Halleck, ‘the old 
gentleman would ever allow him.’ Mr, 
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Astor then asked after Mrs. Bradbury. 
* Ah, she has been dead some time,’ was 
the reply, ‘but I can introduce you to 
my two daughters.’ ‘ That reminds me,’ 
said Irving to Halleck in an aside, ‘ of 
aman who had invented a new mode 
of sweeping chimneys, which consisted 
in tying a string to the leg of a wild 
goose and drawing it up and down the 
chimney. When a lady objected to it 
on the ground of its cruelty, the inventor 
replied, ‘If, madam, you have a fellow- 
feeling for the goose, a pair of ducks 
will do as well!’” * 

Irving, too, appreciated Halleck, and 
at the Booksellers’ Dinner at the City 
Hall, in New York, in 1837, when Geof- 
frey Crayon was somehow marvellously 
induced to be present with a wondrous 
array of authors, he toasted Halleck, and 
produced from his pocket a letter, high- 
ly complimentary to the poet, which he 
had received the day before from the 
veteran author of “The Pleasures of 
Memory,” to whom he had sent a copy 
of “ Alnwick Castle” and its fellow 
poems. t 

With some of the eminent foreign 
authors of the day he had not the full- 
est sympathy. He hardly appreciated 
Tennyson as warmly as might have 
been expected from his own skill in the 
melodies of verse. ‘ Tennyson,” he 
said, “was too feminine, Mrs. Brown- 
ing too masculine,” which, with just 
enough of truth to point the saying, 





* Irving improved this story, which, subsequently 
to Mr. Halleck’s narration of it, we found in one 
of the volumes of the interesting traveller, Dr. 
John Moore. There the reply of the projector to 
the lady is given: “If you think my method cruel 
to the goose, a couple of ducks will do.”” The happy 
substitution of a “ fellow-feeling for the goose ” ap- 
pears to be Irving’s, or Halleck’s. 

t “With Mr. Halleck’s Poems,” wrote Rogers, 
“T was already acquainted—particularly with the 
two first in the volume; and I cannot say how 
much I admired them always. They are better 
than any thing we can do just now on our side of 
the Atlantic. I hope he will not be idle, but con- 
tinue long to delight us. When he comes here 
again, he must not content himself with looking on 
the outside of my house, as I am told he did once, 
but knock and ring and ask for me, as for an old ac- 
quaintance. I should say, indeed, if I am here to 
be found ; for if he or you, my dear friend, delay 
your coming much longer, I shall have no hope of 
seeing either of you on this side of the grave.” 
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was doing injustice to both. Browning 
we suppose he never read. 

If he had attacked “ Sordello,” we pre- 
sume he would have found himself in 
the position of Douglas Jerrold when the 
work fell into his hands in his convales- 
cence aftera fit of sickness. “Take that 
book,” said he to his wife, when he had 
made an ineffectual attempt at its com- 
prehension, “see what you can make of 
it.’ When she brought it back, with the 
declaration that she couldn’t understand 
a word of it, “ Thank God,” exclaimed 
Jerrold, “I’m not insane. I thought my 
mind was gone.” Halleck, we may ven- 
ture to say, had no regard for the unin- 
telligible.* Less perplexing writers than 
Browning mystified him. To the lady- 
authors he was considerate. He spoke 
heartily of Mrs. Jameson’s conversational 
powers on her visit to this country, and 
the excellence of her “ Shakespeare Char- 
acters” and early books—in fact, “ all 
are good—in an independent and free- 
and-easy manner.” 

Lockhart he thought the strongest 
of the Edinburg set of magazinists and 
reviewers; and would tell with glee 
how Hogg was quizzed by him on go- 
ing to London. The Ettrick Shepherd 
asked Lockhart which was the best inn 
in the great metropolis. ‘“ Why, Fur- 
nivall’s Inn, to be sure.” So Hogg went 
on a fool’s errand to knock up the old 
Benchers with his portmanteau. He 
was much taken with Hogg’s getting 
over certain unfriendly criticisms which 
he had written of Miss Landon, in his 
introduction to the gentle poetess, gaz- 
ing at her and breaking out with the 
exclamation, “I did not think you were 
sae bonny.” This, Halleck said he had 
made good use of, in turning it over to 
various ladies of his acquaintance. 





* With the proof-sheets of this article before us, 
we have received the number of Frank Leslie’s ll- 
lustrated Newspaper for January 4, containing 
“Some Remin'‘scences of Fitz-Greene Halleck ” by 
Joel Benton. The notices of this poet’s conversa- 
tions are of interest, and confirm our own recol- 
lections. Mr. Benton notes Halleck’s admiration 
of Prior, whom he thought greatly neglected. It 
seems from this paper that Halleck did, upon so- 
licitation, what we only imagined in our article, 
attempt “ Sordello;”” and the result was what we 
supposed it would have been. 
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Halleck had a number of anecdotes 
of the ruling passion and of professional 
egotism; among others, Wilson, the 
English landscape-artist, saying of Lord 
Lyndhurst, whom he knew as a boy in 
the studio of his father Copley, on be- 
ing told of his elevation as Lord Chan- 
cellor,—‘‘ Ah! I never thought he had 
talent to be a painter!” This he cou- 
pled with a story of Catalani’s visit to 
Germany, and her question, in reply to 
a proposed introduction to Goethe, 
“ What instrument does he play upon?” 

As an ardent lover of the literature 
of his mother-tongue, Halleck was a 
jealous guardian of the purity of the 
language, with the gentlemanly con- 
tempt of a scholar and man of taste for 
certain odious corruptions of expression 
which were creeping in through the 
newspapers, not without aid from the 
negligence of established authors. When 
he learnt, some time last year, of the in- 
tention of his friend, Mr. Edward §. 
Gould, to oppose this tide of innovation 
by the publication of his work devoted 
to the subject entitled “ Good English,” 
he wrote, in reply to a suggestion 
in the matter, “I should be happy to 
aid Mr. G. in his task of keeping the 
‘well of English undefiled, and will 
recall] some of my old antipathies. I 
beg him to doom, as Sir Walter Scott’s 
favorite seven-years’ old girl used to 
say, to ‘ unquestionable fire,’ the follow- 
ing: ‘in our midst,’ ‘in this connection,’ 
going to Europe on a steamboat, writ- 
ing a letter on Chambers street and de- 
livering it on Fifth avenue, being men- 
tioned on the Times newspaper, our 
Father who art on Heaven, omitting the 
the before the name of the Reverend 
Mr. Spurgeon, &c., &c.” Years before, I 
received another letter from Mr. Hal- 
leck, commenting on some of these very 
points, the denial to “the Honorable 
Jolin Smith of the benefit of the definite 
article,” the admission of “ that vile new- 
born and ill-bred phrase, ‘in our midst,’ 


and that newer and still more ill-bred 
phrase, ‘in this connection.’ Like Shy- 
lock (he added), I have but few anti- 
pathies ; but like Tony Lumpkins’ com 
panion ”—the Barnum of his time who 
kept a dancing bear—“ I cannot bear any 
thing that’s low.’” 

“ Poetical immortality,” he once de- 
fined to a friend,—“ having every body 
quote you in some particular line.” If 
this be the test, his reputation is well 
secured by such verses, “ familiar in our 
mouths as household words,” as the ap- 
peal of Bozzaris : 


Strike—till the last armed foe expires ; 

Strike—for your altars and your fires ; 

Strike—for the green graves of your sires 
God and your native land. 


Or that picture of death in the same 
poem : 
The tear, 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier. 


Or its closing lines, in which a friendly 
critic detected two palpable absurdities, 
but which have the knack of living on: 
One of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die. 
Or, in another vein, their opposite : 
Thy name is written on 
The roll of common men. 
Or in that eulogy of Burns: 
And his that music to whose tone 
The common pulse of man keeps time. 
Or that battle in a stanza, fought by 
“ Stark of Bennington :” 
We must beat them boys, ere set of sun, 
Or Mary Stark’s a widow. It was done. 
Or that incomparable deathless dirge at 
the grave of his friend Drake, inscribed 
on so many hearts since, and to be in- 
scribed on so many in days to come: 
Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days! 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise. 

Verily, if Halleck had written but the 
last two lines, his muse would have met 
his requisition for immortality. Let 
them be also written on his own tomb, 
his best and truest epitaph. 
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HER sympathies are yours and mine, 
Her heart is full of human love, 
Her tastes, in spite of tinsel shine, 
Do nought against her nature prove ; 
Not less her pity is than ours, 
Nor are her joys an idle jest; 
Sharp are the thorns beneath the flowers 
She clasps unto her woman’s breast. 


She came into her life of blame, 
Like us, in helplessness of grace; 
Unconsciously received her name, 
Unconsciously assumed her place ; 
Blessed with maternal care or cursed 
With poverty’s neglect, she rose 
Through years’ gradation, and rehearsed 
Her future of allotted woes. 


It was not if she could or would; 

She took her fate, like us, on trust ; 
Her follies are no natural mood, 

Nor does she choose for jewels, dust ; 
For had she chosen, well we know 

Her life had been our counterpart, 
With more perhaps than we bestow 

In sympathies of mind and heart. 


The glances of her evil eyes 
On us pass judgment none the less 
Than we, who walk in saintly guise, 
Condemning what we only guess, 
Where we discern a guif between, 
She sees a simple line of chance, 
And holds that we like her had been, 
But for the chain of circumstance. 


The stars that guard the lovers’ talk 
Are not more chaste with holy light, 
Than when they guide her wayward walk 
Through the waste places of the night; 
And she and we beneath their rays 
Reason the same, or reason not, 
And misinterpret others’ ways 
To make our own the happier lot. 


And which of us the saints shall say 
She’s wholly wrong nor partly right ; 
Or who, beneath that painted clay, 
Pronounce there is nu blameless white ? 
Then cast not at her stones of pride, 
Low-stooping from our height above ; 
But, moving humbly at her side, 
Lift up her life with saving love. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


UNITED STATES. 

Tux Adjourned Session of Congress, which 
met on Nov. 21st, was principally remarkable 
for the report of the majority of the Judi- 
ciary. Committee in favor of the impeachment 
of President Johnson for high crimes and 
misdemeanors. The majority report is signed 
by five members, Boutwell, Williams, Thom- 
as, Lawrence, and Churchill, and concurred 
in by Marshall and Eldridge, and the minor- 
ity report is signed by two, Wilson and Wood- 
bridge. The change of several members 
who during the July session opposed impeach- 
ment, and the consequent report of a major- 
ity in its favor, caused a temporary flutter of 
excitement in Congress, but it was soon well 
understood that this change did not reflect 
the sense of the House, and that the project 
would be killed on a vote. The report of the 
majority charged the President mainly with 
usurpation of the powers of Congress in his 
efforts to reconstruct the Southern States. 
The testimony published by them went to 
prove other charges, viz.: improperly allow- 
ing his pardons and official patronage to be 
sold by Mrs. Cobb and other women of doubt- 
ful character ; insulting language toward Con- 
gress in public speeches; intoxication ; cor- 
ruptly pardoning 192 convicted deserte 
from the U. S. army, who had forfeited their 
pay and right to vote, in order that they 
might vote at an election in Pennsylvania 
within a few days after the pardon. Very 
much of the testimony was taken up with 
evidence of the return of property to South- 
ern rebels, and contained no implication of 
culpability. On the whole, the evidence pre- 
sented was a disappointment, inasmuch as 
the real offences of the President were his 
public acts, known to all men, and not any 
secret matters which needed testimony to 
throw new light upon. What he had done, 
however unpopular at the time, had grown 
stale by long keeping, and appeared even 
frivolous when subjected to the tests of a ju- 
dicial examination. Among the first business 
of the subsequent session was the ‘close of 
the impeachment question on December 8th, 
67, by the vote of the House rejecting the 
resolutions of impeachment proposed by the 
Committee, by the decisive vote of 108 to 
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57, a majority of the Republican members, 
and all the Democrats, voting against im- 
peachment. 

President Johnson’s Annual Message, at the 
opening of the present session of Congress, 
was devoted to four topics, Reconstruction, 
the Tenure of Civil Office Bill, our National 
Finances, and Foreign Affairs. About half 
the message was occupied with Reconstruc- 
tion. He argued that the main obstacle to 
reconstruction is the Reconstruction law 
passed by Congress; that the lately rebel 
communities are profoundly desirous to re- 
enter the Union ; and that the only party who 
is now violating the Constitution, by keep- 
ing them out, is Congress itself. He in- 
veighed with intense bitterness against the 
acts of Congress extending the right of suf- 
frage to the black race, claiming that they 
are unconstitutional, and tend to throw the 
political power of the South and of the Union 
into the hands of the blacks. He did not 
designate what clause of the Constitution in 
his judgment restrained Congress from allow- 
ing black men to vote; nor did he show by 
what clause of that document he was himself 
permitted to declare, as he had done, by proc- 
lamation, who should or should not vote, to 
the exclusion of any power in the legislative 
branch of the Government to do the same 
thing by law. In commenting on the Civil 
Tenure Bill, he argued that it prevented him 
from making those removals which are neces- 
sary to preserve honesty among officials. In 
his comments on the Finances, he adopted gen- 
erally the views of Mr. McCulloch. In treat- 
ing of Foreign Affairs, he recommended the 
sanction of the treaty for the purchase of the 
island of St. Thomas, and some settlement 
of the conflict between our own laws of natu- 
ralization and the laws of foreign powers 
holding their citizens under perpetual alle- 
giance despite their naturalization in the 
United States. 

The Report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was looked to with much interest, as 
none of the questions before Congress would 
be regarded with so much anxiety as the great 
financial problems, how to lessen and equalize 
taxation, how to fund the debt at the lowest 
rate of interest, how to return to specie pay- 
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ments and secure the most stable currency, 
and how to recover the prostrated condition 
of our general industry, and especially of 
manufactures, mining, and occupations em- 
ploying a great deal of labor. The Secretary 
states that the debt reached its highest point 
on 31st August, 1865, when it amounted to 
$2,757,689,571.43, of which $684,138,959 
were legal tenders, mostly circulating as cur- 
rency. ‘Since the first day of September, 
1865, the temporary loans, the certificates of 
indebtedness, and the five per cent. notes 
have all been paid (with the exception of 
small amounts of each not presented for pay- 
ment) ; the compound-interest notes have been 
reduced from 217,024,160 to $71,875,040 
($11,560,000 having been taken up with three 
per cent. certificates); the seven and three- 
tenth notes from $830,000,000 to $337,978,- 
800; the United States notes, including frac- 
tional currency, from $459,505,511.51 to 
$387,871,477.39 ; while the cash in the Treas- 
ury has been increased from $88,218,055.13 
to $133,998,398.02, and the funded debt has 
been increased $686,584,800. While this 
has been accomplished there has been no 
commercial crisis, and (outside of the South- 
ern States, which are still greatly suffering 
from the effects of the war and the unsettled 
state of their industrial interests and political 
affairs) no considerable financial embarrass- 
ment.” The Secretary estimates the receipts 
for the next fiscal year, ending June 30, 1869, 


leaving a surplus of only.... 

The Secretary’s estimates of receipts have 
usually been lower and of expenditures high- 
er than the result. The remainder of the 
Secretary’s very long report is entirely devo- 
ted to the advocacy of the policy of funding 
the interest-bearing notes, contracting the 
paper currency, paying the principal of the 
public debt in gold, and speedy reconstruc- 
tion. He contended that the legal-tender 
notes are an obstacle to the resumption of 
specie payments; that the National Banking 
System could not be at present dispensed 
with ; that we need a high tariff for revenue; 
that the present tariff has not proved protec- 
tive to manufactures, but has yielded far more 
revenue than was expected, and favors spe- 
cific to ad valorem duties. Our ship-building 
interests are prostrate, and the Secretary rec- 
ommends the removal of all restrictions on 
the registration of foreign-built vessels, so 
that, since we cannot afford to build vessels, 
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we may buy them as cheaply as possible. To 
avoid the objection extensively made to the 
exemption of the National Bonds from taxa- 
tion by local authorities, the Secretary recom- 
mends the consolidation of the debt into a 
six per cent. loan, one sixth part of the inter- 
est, or one per cent., to be reserved by the 
Government and divided among the States 
according to population. As the State taxes 
now average somewhat more than one per 
cent., this would net nearly the same pecuniary 
result to the States as if they were allowed 
to tax the bonds. 

The Report of the Secretary of the Navy 
states that during the year the navy has been 
reduced 40 vessels and 482 guns. Our total 
number of vessels is 238, carrying 1,869 guns 
and employing 11,900 men. The appropria- 
tions for the current fiscal year, 1868, were 
$103,465,754, of which $65,000,000 were 
not expended, but were carried to the surplus 
fund of the treasury, leaving available for the 
year, $38,465,754. The estimated expense 
for the next year is $47,317,183. There are 
2,478 pensioners, receiving pensions amount- 
ing to $319,828. The experiments for using 
petroleum as a fuel in the navy have resulted 
unfavorably. 

The Report of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior relates principally to pensions, patents, 
Indian affairs, the Pacific Railroad, and public 
buildings of the United States. The last sol- 
dier of the Revolution died since the last Re- 
port. There are still 997 widows of such 
soldiers on the rolls. There are 1,310 pen- 
sioners of wars subsequent to the Revolution 
and prior to the Rebellion. The total army- 
pensions from the Rebellion are 153,093, 
costing annually $16,142,079. During the 
year ending Sept. 30, 1867, there were 16,547 
applications for patents ; 11,665 patents were 
issued. The Government has accepted 490 
miles of the Union Pacific Railway. The 
total cost of construction to Oct. Ist was 
$21,757,488. Its receipts were $1,015,195— 
expenses $658,880, leaving net profits of run- 
ning, $350,314. The net profit of the Central 
Pacific (California) branch of the road was 
$1,550,696. 

The Report of the Secretary of War, ad 
interim, states a gratifying progress in re- 
trenchment. The total strength of the army 
is 56,500; recruits 34,000; desertions 13,- 
000. There are no volunteers remaining in ser- 
vice except about 200 commissioned officers. 
Eleven thousand accounts, amounting to 
$400,C00,000, have been settled, leaving 
claims amounting to $47,000,000 unsettled. ” 
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Three hundred cemeteries have been opened, 
of which 80 are national. In these, 300,000 
soldiers have been buried. About 76,000 
bodies stil] remain to be removed and in- 
terred. Fifty thousand stand of arms have 
been changed into breech-loaders. The esti- 
mates for the coming year amount to $77,- 
000,000. Gen, Sherman recommends the 
employment of Indians in the military ser- 
vice. 


The Report of the Comptroller of the 


Currency showed 1,673 National Banks, of 
which 34 had closed and 1,639 were still in 
operation. Total capital paid in, $424,394,- 
861. Total bonds on deposit, $340,675,000. 
Total circulation, $299,103,996. The circu- 
lation of the Banks which have failed will be 
paid in full, and the bonds deposited will still 
leave a considerable surplus. The Comp- 
troller recommends a provision for redeeming 
the notes of National Banks. At present 
there is no demand for their redemption, but 
it would be healthier if there were. He 
thinks the excessive taxes levied on the capi- 
tal invested in National Banking are collected 
from the people in the form of usury, and 
should therefore be remitted. The Comp- 
troller then shows that the Banks pay the 
Federal and State Governments, in various 
ways, $5,500,000 per annum more than the 
Government pays the Banks, and that to 
abolish them and substitute greenbacks for 
their notes, would be a direct loss to the peo- 
ple of that amount. The Report states the 
total paper currency of the United States at 
$665,000,000, and estimates the gold now in 
the country at $300,000,000. 

The Commissioner of the Land Office re- 
ports that the aggregate of public lands, 
exclusive of the Russian purchase, is 1,465,- 
468,800 acres, of which 7,041,115 were dis- 
posed of by sale, land-warrants under the 
homestead law, ete., during the past year. 
The quantity of public lands already granted 
to the Railroads exceeds by more than five 
millions of acres the entire areas of New Eng- 
land, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia. 
The completion of the Pacific Railroad will 
place New York within twenty-six days’ travel 
of Japan, bringing New York nearer to the 
Asiatic ports than London, even with the 
Suez canal. 

—Within the time prescribed by the Ten- 
ure of Civil Office Bill the President sent into 
Congress a special message explaining the 
reasons for the suspension of Secretary Stan- 
ton; namely, first, that Mr. Stanton had re- 
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fused to resign when requested to do so, and 
justified his claim to retain his office until 
Congress should meet by “ considerations of 
public necessity,” thereby implying that the 
country was in danger from the President ; 
that Mr. Stanton while in the Cabinet had 
taken strong grounds against the constitu- 
tionality of the Act under which he after- 
ward claimed to retain his office. He also 
stated that Mr. Stanton had failed to for- 
ward to him a telegram from Gen. Baird 
relative to the New Orleans riot. He made 
no allusion to the political reasons for which 
some had supposed Mr.- Stanton was re- 
moved. 

—The purchase of Alaska, alias Walrussia, 
from Russia by the United States, for $7 ,000,- 
000 in gold, negotiated by Mr. Seward and 
confirmed by the Senate, still awaits the ac- 
tion of the House of Representatives, without 
whose appropriations the price cannot be 
paid. Although the President and Senate 
form exclusively the treaty-making power, it 
does not yet appear that, if by treaty they 
make purchases involving heavy appropria- 
tions, the House is bound to ratify their aec- 
tion. The President’s treaty and recom- 
mendation for the purchase of St. Thomas, 
for $7,200,000, still awaits ratification by the 
Senate. Mr. Seward will urge it with great 
persistence, but the pressure for retrench- 
ment has already raised a formidable opposi- 
tion to these acquisitions in both Houses. 

—tThe city election held in New York on 
December 3d, resulted as follows: Total 
registry, 134,444. Total vote for Mayor, 
104,325. Darling (Rep.), 18,465; Hoffman 
(Tammany Dem.), 63,030; Wood (Mozart 
Dem.), 22,830. 

—Gen. Hancock’s order of Dec. 5, revok- 
ing Gen. Sheridan’s order issued in August 
last, requiring jurors to be drawn from the 
whole number of registered voters, including 
blacks, was made the occasion of a message 
by the President to Congress on the 18th day 
of December, commending Gen. Hancock as 
the first district commander who has sought 
to subordinate the military to the civil au- 
thority. The reception of the message in 
Congress was not complimentary to the Pres- 
ident. 

—The Alabama Convention has closed by 
adopting a Constitution, of which the only 
peculiarities were an exclusively elective ju- 
diciary and a suffrage clause, which, in addi- 
tion to those excluded from voting by the 
Reconstruction Acts of Congress, excludes all 
who refused to recognize all men as entitled 
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to equal political rights without distinction 
of color or former condition. The Conven- 
tion of Louisiana, during the first twenty-six 
days’ session, has adopted but two sections of 
the new Constitution. The Georgia Conven- 
tion is still in session. 

—General Grant was nominated for the 
Presidency on the platform of his merits asa 
general and his official record, on December 
4th, ult., by a very large meeting of the rich 
men of New York, headed by A. T. Stewart, 
Wm. B. Astor, Hamilton Fish, Moses Taylor, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, F. B. Cutting, Jacob A. 
Westervelt, Peter Cooper, James Brown, and 
Moses H. Grinnell. The principal speech was 
made by Gen. Daniel E. Sickles, who declared 
the universal suffrage policy of Congress ir- 
reversible. 

—The late election in the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad Company resulted in the choice 
of Cornelius Vanderbilt as President, and the 
virtual identification of the interests of the 
Central with the Hudson River and Harlem. 
The peculiarity of Mr. Vanderbilt’s railroad 
management, and the secret of his great suc- 
cess in the Harlem, is that, instead of seeking 
to make money out of the road in contracts 
and side-speculations, he invests largely in the 
stock, and then endeavors to make the road 
pay the stockholders, 

—The past month has been distinguished 
for meteoric showers, earthquakes in the West 
Indies, and at Syracuse and other points in 
the United States, railroad accidents, tene- 
ment horrors, shipwrecks, and other casual- 
ties. 

—Edward Payson Weston started from 
Portland, Me., on October 29th, to walk to 
Chicago, Ill, 1,2373 miles, on a wager of 
$10,000 that he would perform the distance 
in 30 days (resting and excluding Sundays), 
but that he should receive but a portion of 
the amount (variously stated at from 34,000 
to $7,500) unless, within some period of 24 
hours, he should walk 100 miles. He -suc- 
ceeded in the main feat, walking the 1,257} 
miles in about 29 days and three hours. He 
made five efforts without success to walk the 
100 miles in 24 hours, his highest effort being 
91 miles in 16 hours and 53 minutes—be- 
tween Silver Creek and Conneaut, Ohio. 
He professed himself able to complete the 
remainizg 9 miles in the three hours 7 min- 
utes remaining to him, but his friends pre- 
vented it. 

—“ By command of General Grant,” an 
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order was issued on Dec, 28th. Gen. Ord 
was commanded to turn over the command 
of the Fourth Military District (Mississippi and 
Arkansas) to Gen. Gillem, and proceed to San 
Francisco to take command of the Depart- 
ment of California. Gen. McDowell was 
ordered to relieve Gen. Gillem, and take com- 
mand of the Fourth Military District. Gen. 
Meade was assigned to the Third Military Dis- 
trict in place of Gen. Pope, removed. No 
reasons are assigned, but the only reasons un- 
derstood to have actuated the President, are 
the zeal of these officers in carrying into op- 
eration the reconstruction laws of Congress, 
under which they were appointed. 

—Gen. O’Neil was elected, on January Ist, 
1868, President of the Fenian Brotherhood, 
in place of President Roberts, resigned. 





EUROPE. 


—Tue first execution of Fenians, not as 
rebels, but as murderers, occurred on Nov. 
23d, when Allen, Larkin, and O’Brien were 
hung at Manchester. Great influence was 
brought to bear to secure a commutation of the 
sentence, but in vain. On Dec. 13th the Fe- 
nians made an attempt to blow up the Clerk- 
enwell prison, to secure the release of Col. 
Burke, Casey,and other Fenians. Three per- 
sons were killed, and forty badly injured, by 
the crime, but no prisoners were released. 

—The British force of 10,000 men under 
Gen. Sir Robert Napier, now moving against 
Abyssinia, designs to effect the rescue of Mr. 
Cameron, British Consul, Mr. Rassan, a 
merchant, two missionaries, and others, who 
were seized by the Abyssinian King Theodore, 
in consequence of the failure of Lord Palmer- 
ston to reply satisfactorily to certain corre- 
spondence from the Abyssinian Government, 
which is said to have included proposals of 
marriage to Queen Victoria. The two mis- 
sionaries are confined at Debra Tabor, seventy 
miles south of Gondar, the capital, while 
Rassan and Cameron are confined at Magdala, 
still farther south. The points named are 
nearer the Gulf of Aden on the southern fron- 
tier, but the intervening deserts render ap- 
proach from that point impossible. © The 
army has landed at Massowah on the Red Sea, 
from whence the route to Abyssinia is familiar 
to English travellers. The British troops, at 
last advices, were approaching the frontier. 
Sir Robert Napier has served largely in China 
and India. 
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LITERATURE. 


Tue first volume of the long-expected Life 
of Nathaniel Greene, Major-General in the 
Army of the Revolution, by his grandson 
Grorck WasHInGToN Greene (Putnam & 
Son), has just been published, in style uni- 
form with the best editions of the standard 
octavo series of the American histories and 
biographies by Irving, Bancroft, Adams, and 
the rest. In the treatment of its subject- 
matter the work will take rank with the fore- 
most of them. ‘A scholar, and a ripe and 
good one,” well trained in the arts of compo- 
sition, the author has brought to his task all 
that a cultivated intellect and the resources 
of much reading can add to a narrative, the 
abundant details of which he has thoroughly 
mastered, in a sympathetic spirit, and with 
the labor of years of unwearied application. 
The story of Greene’s life will always be of 
interest, from the important part which he 
bore in military affairs, as the trusted friend 
of Washington, for his early and long devo- 
tion to his country’s service, for his memora- 
ble Southern campaign; while the animating 
spirit, the force of individual character, which 
conducted him to these great results, affords a 
most profitable biographical study. Nothing 
of real value which can throw light upon the 
man or his times, so far as they affect the 
man, is likely to be omitted in this narrative. 
The opening chapters of this volume, which 
brings Greene to his appointment as Quarter- 
master-General, in 1778, are particularly 
pleasing in the picture of the simple rural life 
of the Quaker family in Rhode Island, as yet 
unvexed by any of the evils which may attend 
trade and manufactures; a repose, to be so 
suddenly broken up by the coarse but manly, 
and, in the end, refining energies of war. 
All this is naturaily unfolded in a style so 
generally agreeable as to impart a fresh in- 
terest to those portions of the narrative which 
can no longer claim the charm of novelty. 
Happily for his biographer, Greene, early im- 
bued with a taste for literature, was a copious 
letter-writer ; and his letters bear the impress 
of his straightforward, vigorous nature. The 
author of the “Life” has these and other 
original family papers to draw upon. He 
is also well versed in the study, in its facts 
and philosophy, of the revolutionary period 
which he must traverse. Of his special his- 
toric judgments, and of his skill in describing 


the greater events of the war, it will be time 
to speak when the memoir is concluded 
The work is gracefully dedicated by the 
author to his friend the poet Longfellow. 





SEVERAL new books of travel have appeared 
this month. Of these, the one which offers 
the greatest novelty is Mr. F. Hassaurek’s 
Four Years Among Spanish Americans. 
(Hurd & Houghton.) The author is the 
late Minister of the United States to the Repub- 
lic of Ecuador ; and his studies, observation, 
and experience of that country are incorpo- 
rated in the present volume. The book is an 
example of how much may be accomplished 
by diligence and sagacity in the pursuit of a 
topic of real interest, where the writer speaks 
from personal knowledge and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the subject; and is content 
with giving the result to the public in a direct, 
straightforward manner. In former days, 
half of the force and much of the information 
of Mr. Hassaurek’s book would have been 
sacrificed in a vain attempt at literary ele- 
gance. Many of the truth-telling statements 
of facts and incidents would have been re- 
jected as wanting in refinement; and the in- 
terest of others lost in diffuse and polished 
periods. Readers of travels of the last cen- 
tury must often have been wearied with the 
platitudes of expression covering the simplest 
facts; must have been surprised that the 
traveller should have gone so far and brought 
back so little. In an earlier period it was 
different. Travellers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury recorded their observations with point 
and freshness, and, fully impressed with their 
theme, regarded matter before manner. In 
our own day a rage for philosophic specu- 
lation has diminished the attractiveness of 
many a volume which, if the writer had been 
content with the exhibition of what he saw, 
would have proved of lasting value. There 
are writers so spoilt by fancied refinements 
and the ambition of playing the philosopher, 
that, with the best opportunities in the world 
for knowledge, they will publish large vol- 
umes which tell us absolutely nothing. 

Mr. Hassaurek is of quite another school. 
His subject is everywhere predominant. He 
uses his eyes and ears ina country by no 
means very remote, and of which numerous 
books have been published; and the conse- 
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quence is,, there is hardly one of the four 
hundred pages of his compact volume which 
does not present to us, and with an air of 
novelty, some striking fact, some real impres- 
sion of the scene; while, from the whole, we 
may form a just and comprehensive idea of 
the national life and prospects. The obser- 
vations, also, are very recent, the four years 
of the author’s mission including the period 
between 1861 and 1865. We have first the 
landing at Guayaquil, with a description of 
the city; then a tour over the mountain 
passes, taking Chimborazo by the way, to 
Quito, the capital of the country. The habits 
of the people of that city, their industry (or 
want of it), their business (‘such as it is”), 
their social characteristics, their politics (or 
oppression), their religion (or priesteraft), 
have probably never before been so faithfully 
described. After exhausting the capital Mr. 
Hassaurek visits the northern province of 
Imbabura, which opens before us the country- 
life and more of the magnificent scenery of 
this elevated equatorial region. 

In perusing the work, we have marked va- 
rious passages relating to the men and women 
of the country, which might be presented to 
the reader ; but two must suffice, and the 
gentler sex shall have the preference. One 
exhibits the author a listener at a curious 
church spectacle in the city of Quito: 

“ A few squares west of Santa Clara is the 
parish church of San Roque, in which flagel- 
lation is practised by the women almost every 
Tuesday and Friday evening. These perform- 
ances are exceedingly interesting, although 
they take place in the dark. Males are not 
admitted. Through the kindness of the curate, 
however, I was allowed to enter the church 
unobserved, and to listen to the proceedings, 
Towards sundown, the curate preaches a 
short sermon or reads a moral lesson, and 
then leaves the church in utter darkness. 
The organist then plays a Miserere, the 
women bare their backs and lash them with 
cowhides, to which sometimes small pieces of 
iron or other hard substances are attached. 
When this discipline is over they depart in 
silence. The blood sprinkled over the stone 
floor and on the walls, betokens the eager 
earnestness of their devotion. I should en- 
deavor in vain to describe my sensations 
while, lost in impenetrable darkness, I stood 
in the old church a silent listener. The sol- 
emn tune played by the organist, who chanted 

.the accompaniment in a subdued key of 
voice, was interrupted only by the dreadful 
sounds which the lashes produced on the bare 
backs, and which were reverberated from the 
high walls of the building, while now and 
then a sigh would mourntully steal through 
the darkness.” 


Pouryam’s Macazing. 
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It might be thought from this serious in 
fliction that the ladies of Quito had much to 
answer for beyond their sisters in other lands 
where no such performances take place; but 
our author speedily relieves them of any such 
suspicion of demerit. They are no worse 
than their neighbors, he says, and their neigh- 
bors have been sadly misrepresented. 

“A great many things have been said about 
the conduct of South American women, which 
I bave found tobe grossly exaggerated or en- 
tirely false. Icannot say whether they deserve 
their reputation in Lima ; in Quito and Guay- 
aquil they certainly do not. Iam convinced 
there is less immorality in Quito than in any 
other capital. I do not believe that the 
women are very sensual or passionate. They 
seem to be incapable of both great vices and 
of great virtues. Their hearts are like the 
atmosphere they live in, of a mean tempera- 
ture. It will be remembered that Quito is 
nearer the regions of perpetual snow than of 
tropical heat. The violent changes of winter 
and summer, and their exciting influence on 
the human system, are unknown there. The 
temperature is nearly the same all the year 
round. The disposition of the women, 
whether the result of the climate or not, 
seems to be lazy and indolent. They pass 
the day cowering on their window-seats, gos- 
siping. They generally sit with their legs 
crossed like Turks. In some of their private 
rooms there are low benches, like tailors’ 
benches, for them to squat on. In this posi- 
tion they seem to be more at their ease than 
on chairs or sofas. Even in church, when 
they get tired of kneeling, they will drop 
down and sit on their legs.” 

It would be a good thing if all our “ Minis- 
ters-Resident ” in out-of-the-way parts of the 
world would, on their return, give us as pleas- 
ant and instructive a volume as Mr. Hassaurek 
bas written of his residence in Ecuador. 





Tere is a kindly vein of philosophy, 
characteristic of the well-disciplined physi- 
cian, in Dr. Witttam Swestser’s Human 
Life: considered in its present condition and 
Suture devel ts, ially with reference 
to its duration. (Putnam & Son.) The au- 
thor is something of an optimist. If he does 
not, with Master Pangloss, believe that this is 
“ the best of all possible worlds,” he is disposed 
to think well of it upon the whole, and certain- 
ly to make the most of it. This he exhibits in 
his discussion of various topics of physical 
and moral welfare with professional knowl- 
edge and without professional formality. The 
book, indeed, is not only instructive but very 
entertaining ; it abounds in anecdote, and fre- 
quently draws upon the best stores of English 
reading, as in the complaints of human life, 
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for its illustrations. On this theme the au- 
thor is at war with the poets. His remarks 
on the fear of death should tend to allay anx- 
iety in the minds of persons less familiar with 
the physical conditions of the exit of man from 
the world. What he says on this subject is 
supported by general experience, and is wor- 
thy of being noted by certain sensation preach- 
ers. “ Although,” says he, “I have witnessed 
many death-bed scenes, seldom, indeed, 
have I seen them fraught with terror. Sir 
Benjamin Brodie, who, from his professional 
eminence, must have been witness to many 
deaths, and in many shapes, tells us that he 
has himself never known but two instances in 
which in the act of dying there were manifest 
indications of the fear of death.” Another 
remark in this chapter is also striking : 

“Tt is a curious paradox in our nature, and 
yet not rare, that those whose existence has 
been the most barren of enjoyment, who have 
tasted little besides the bitterness of life, are 
the most anxious to live, the most apprehen- 
sive of death. Buoyed up by the anticipations 
of change, by the hope that their turn may 
yet come, and magnifying the value of joys 
they have never tried, they will still cling 
with an unrelaxing grasp to the very shreds 
of a tattered existence. Like the traveller at 
his inn, they are unwilling to go to rest until 
they have had their meal, And on the other 
hand, they who have been blessed with pros- 
perity, who have feasted bountifully at life’s 
table, satisfied that they have had their turn, 
sated with the world’s pleasures, are fre- 
quently the most. ready to take their de- 
parture.” 


Temple House. Anovel. By Exizasetn 
Sropparp. New York: Carleton. Readers 
who have been demoralized by Miss Braddon’s 
romances, or accustomed to the limpid stream 
of Anthony Trollope’s novels, will be very 
likely to find the solemn sententiousness of 
Mrs. Stoddard’s style rather difficult of mas- 
tery. “Temple House” is not a novel with- 
out a story. The author has a story to tell, 
and she tells it in her own way. She is no- 
body’s imitator, but she belongs to a very dis- 
tinct school, and. her three novels may be 
placed upon the same shelf with “ Withering 
Heights,” “Adam Bede,” ‘ Enoch Arden,” 
and ‘‘The Blythedale Romance ” —works 
varying in literary merit, but all of them com- 
posed in the minor key, and telling stories of 
common Puritan life as serious and as solemn 
as the Book of Ruth. What is most remark- 
able in the novels of Mrs. Stoddard, is their 
sincerity, and the singleness of purpose with 
which she narrates the homely incidents of 
common life peculiar to the sea-coast of Mas- 
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sachusetts. We know of nothing in literature 
more remarkable than the strange accuracy, 
for a woman, with which she gives the tech- 
nical talk of sailors, fishermen, stevedores, and 
retired sea-captains, as she describes with 
wonderful skill the characteristics of one of 
those dilapidated and weather-bcaten towns, 
with their big houses, telling of former 
grandeur, which Hawthorne has so happily 
selected in his “Scarlet Letter.” In her 
“‘ Mat Sutcliffe,” in the novel before us, she has 
given the portrait of a sea-monster, altogether 
better than Cooper’s “ Long Tom Coffin,” be- . 
cause it is a true character, without any of 
the sentimentalism which renders Long Tom 
unreal to those who know the original. Her 
characters are all strongly marked and vigor- 
ously drawn, like a charcoal cartoon; too 
roughly, perhaps, for popular appreciation, 
but without distorture, yet indicating by the 
firm lines and the absence of niggling the 
power of an artist. What she writes is from 
her own observation and thought ; there is no 
borrowed plumage in her creations ; nobody’s 
pilfered metal passes through the crucible of 
her imagination when she casts her images. 
Whatever merits or defects they may have, 
they are, at least, her own. Her novels be- 
long as much to the soil in which she has 
placed her characters as the granite from its 
quarries. But these qualities, which are 
among the first requisites to a lasting reputa- 
tion, are, unfortunately, detrimental to imme- 
diate success; because the description of 
provincial manners, where there is nothing in 
their novelty, fails to create an interest in 
readers who are foreign to them. But we 
would not advise Mrs. Stoddard to abandon 
the ground where she shows herself so per- 
fectly at home. She evinces first-rate ability 
in her descriptions of sea-coast scenery, and 
gives indication of great power in the delin- 
eation of character, both of men and women. 
The wrathy, respectable, sanctimonious, and 
unhappy Brande, who would willingly murder 
his neuralgic wife to be ridof such an incum- 
brance, if he could be sure of escaping de- 
tection, is a most excellently drawn character, 
and all his points are developed with great 
skill and freedom of touch. The story is not 
one of those absorbing narratives, like the 
“Bride of Lammermoor,” which holds the 
reader spell-bound from the first chapter to 
the last, but it is sufficient to keep alive the 
curiosity of the reader, and he will be only 
likely to complain of its too compact structure, 
and too sudden conclusion. We are confi- 
dent that she will do much better next time. 
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Opportunity, by the author of “Emily 
Chester.” 12mo. (Ticknor.) The reputation 
which this author has obtained must be due to 
the fact that her novels relate chiefly to 
questions interesting to a large portion of 
feminine novel-readers. There is very little 
strength or dramatic power in her delinea- 
tions of character, and the works are painfully 
deficient in movement and activity of plot. 
She permits, in this tale, one of her heroes, 
who is supposed to possess an unusually ener- 
geticand healthy manliness, to spend his life ab- 
sorbed in hunting and trivial amusements, with 
a faint hope of meeting and recognizing his 
ideal woman, instead of influencing and being 
influenced by the currents of the world. This is 
not American ; and all things American are not 
desirable ; still, such an essentially national 
characteristic as activity, should not be entirely 
overlooked in a story of American life. The 
feminine mind of the author shows itself in 
the way in which every thought and action 
revolve around the one question of love. 
Marriage may be one of the most important 
events which form and develope character, but 
it is by no means the only formative power. 
To limit the interest to this one theme is un- 
true and narrow, and renders books tire- 
some, as real life would be if there were the 
same paucity of thought and purpose. Love 
may be the oil which enables the world to 
revolve smoothly on its axis, but it is not the 
axis itself. . 

Neither the speech nor actions of Miss Crane’s 
heroes and heroines would give the reader 
the slightest clue to their different characters 
if he were not told beforehand what to ex- 
pect from each individual. Grahame, for 
instance, is represented as the most brilliant 
and fascinating of men. His attractions, in- 
deed, are so great and universal, that no 
woman can come within reach of his influ- 
ence without being entirely overcome. But 
it would be impossible for the reader, unaided, 
to discover wherein this dangerous power 
lies, as there is neither brilliancy nor wit in 
the conversation which the reader shares. 
There are slight traces in the minor characters 
of the influence of other novelists upon the 
author, although the principal ones are suffi- 
ciently original. The book, as a novel, has 
considerable merit, and deserves to be ranked 
above hosts of others which are cast before 
the public. 





Faye Mar, by Miss Prircnarp (Wynkoop 
& Co.), contains considerable crude material, 
which by a more skilled and accustomed hand 
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might be worked into a very fair novel. As 
it is, there is too much exaggeration, and the 
characters, which have many good points, 
need pruning to be natural and human. The 
story, however, is interesting, and the little 
touch of hospital life very prettily intro- 
duced. 





Cyctopzp1as, Summaries, Digests, Selec- 
tions, and the whole class of abbreviations of 
knowledge, must be more and more in demand 
as the stock of required information increases 
with time. Books of reference, indeed, are 
getting to form quite a library by themselves. 
One of the best approved of these, in its 
comprehensive way, is Haypy’s Dictionary 
of Dates Relating to al Ages and Nations, 
Sor Universal Reference (Putnam & Son)— 
an invaluable companion to club men and 
“ conversationists ” in general ; in fact, of use 
to every body who would speak with accuracy 
on a great variety of topics curious or in- 
structive which it is impossible to escape. 
To render this work of especial value in this 
new edition a ‘ Supplement ” has been added, 
bringing it down to the present year, occupied 
chiefly with American topics, and with the 
further addition of a valuable “ Biographical 
Index” of about five thousand names of celeb- 
rities of all kinds, living and dead, whose 
nation, birth, and (if departed) year of de- 
cease are given in a single line. The supple- 
ment and index have been prepared with 
great diligence by the senior publisher of 
the work ; and are the result of many years’ 
familiarity with this specics of unobtrusive, 
but not the less exacting, literary labor. 





A Handbook of English Literature, by 
W. G. Largins, and A Thousand and One 
Gems of English Poetry, selected by CHaRLEs 
Mackay (Routledge & Sons), are also, in a 
different way, specimens of the literary labor- 
saving process to which we have just alluded. 
The “Handbook” gives us brief notices of 
English authors in prose and dramatic com- 
position. Poetry is the subject of a similar 
abstract—from the monkish historians and 
the reign of Alfred, all the way along to the 
daysof Victoria. The space being limited, 
is worthily confined, for the most part, to the 
presentation of facts. Dr. Mackay’s poetic 
“Selections” are admirable, as might be ex- 
pected from his thorough practical acquaint- 
ance with English poetry, and the taste which 
he has shown in other compilations of the 
kind. His compactly-printed volume has the 
best of the old, not only in brief poems, but 
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in passages of larger ones, with a liberal in- 
fusion of the new. 





The Ballad Book, by Witu1am ALLINGHAM 
(Sever & Francis), presents in attractive form 
some score or more of those old ballads, 
which, for several centuries living on the lips 
of the people of England and Scotland, were, 
—it is now about a hundred years ago—first 
brought into general literary notice as a ciass 
by the collection of Bishop Perey. Since then 
editors and critics of every grade of percep- 
tion and diligence have been busy with them, 
adding to the number and overlaying the 
simple outline with burdensome notes and 
commentaries. Mr. Allingham, with more 
candor than is usually to be found in such 
labors, pronounces much of this erudition to 
be utterly worthless, in a preface—a bright 
and invigorating essay—the prelude to a 
feast, pure and simple, of the old wonder- 
working minstrelsy. 





Tue Cambridge publishers of the “ Ballad 
Pook” have also issued another reprint of an 
elegant English illustrated edition of Gray’s 
Poems, which, in neatness of typography and 
general excellence of the engravings, fairly 
reproduces the beauty of the original. These 
and other publications of the same refined 
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Tue first annual exhibition of the “ Society 
of American Painters in Water-Colors,” which 
opened at the National Academy of Design 
on the 20th of December, is a most gratifying 
success. In respect to the number and merit 
of the pictures placed on exhibition, the ex- 
pectations of the most sanguine friends of the 
new movement were more than realized. 
Only those who had been vouchsafed a 
glimpse beforehand of the magnificent 
studies of Colman, William Hart, and one or 
two other artists who had devoted the whole 
summer to the practice of water-color, were 
at all prepared for the display of works at 
the Academy of Design; but a-single look 
was sufficient, as the visitor reached the head 
of the grand stairway, to set at rest forever 
the question so often asked and evasively 
answered, whether the art of painting in 
water-color would flourish in America. Had 
there been in the exhibition no other water- 
colors than those three of William Hart’s, 
and that one of Colman’s that made up the 
magnificent quartette in the Corridor, to the 


class, certainly maintain the high position 
claimed for the Cambridge University Press. 





A new and revised edition of THorEav’s 
Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers 
(Ticknor & Fields), recalls the time of its 
first appearance, the earliest of the author’s 
books, about twenty years ago. Hehad then 
up-hill work with the public ; but his merits 
were the same then as after his death they 
were so willingly recognized. The reader 
will find the same learned reading, individual 
reflection, and microscopic pursuit of nature 
in this as in the other books, which are better 
known. Without commending all Mr. Tho- 
reau’s opinions, we may say that his writings 
have the excellent qualities of provoking 
thought and observation. 


The Atlantic Almanac (Ticknor & Fields) 
enters vigorously upon existence under the 
certainly capable literary joint editorship of 
OxtiveR WeENpDELL Homes and Donatp G, 
MitcHELL, whose literary paper it would be 
quite safe to endorse to a larger amount than 
they have here drawn upon the public. Their 
own portion is appropriately occupied with 
the study of rural life in America, in which 
both are adepts. The other literary matter 
is well chosen, ahd the whole, with the artistic 
aid involved, well presented. 
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left of the door of the North Room, these 
alone would have answered the question in a 
very conclusive and satisfactory manner. 
We must commend the good taste and judg- 
ment of the Hanging Committee in placing 
these fine pictures so that they strike the 
eye and enchain the attention of every visitor 
at the very entrance of the gallery, and thus 
prepare one in the pleasantest manner to 
enjoy a ramble through the exhibition. 

Though nearly all the members of the new 
Society have done well this year, the palm of 
superiority must be adjudged to Mr. Samuel 
Colman, the President,—with a little hesita- 
tion, however, in favor of William Hart, 
whose productions rival those of the former 
in almost every quality of excellence, lacking, 
indeed, but little in the breadth and depth of 
tone and simplicity of treatment, that place 
Colman’s works at the head of American 
‘water-colors. Let us examine some of these 
in detail, and see wherein their charm 
consists. 

In the first place, we cannot fail to remark 
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the surprising strength and power of Colman’s 
water-colors. He has never done any thing 
in oil equal to them in force of color and 
depth and purity of tone. If the New York 
public understand their own interests, they 
will never permit Mr. Colman to paint in oils 
again. His own inclination is to work in 
water-colors, and his remarkable success 
shows this to be his true sphere. No. 490, 
which hangs in the Corridor in company with 
three water-colors of William Hart’s, is a fine 
specimen of his style. It is a study from 
nature near the artist’s Hudson residence. 
On the right of the picture slopes a hill-side, 
carefully drawn and painted; in the centre 
lies a sparkling sheet of water, rippled by the 
light wind that brings those heavy masses of 
cloud over the brow of the hill. Other hills 
rise in the middle distance, and, with their 
lovely shapes and delicately varied hues, at- 
tract the spectator’s eye far into the picture. 
Nothing is slighted or slurred over ; the pic- 
ture is carefully and conscientiously painted 
in every part, yet without sacrificing depth 
and breadth to detail. A more striking, but 
in some respects less exquisite, work, is the 
view on the Lake of Luzerne, No. 516. The 
picturesque old town is very beautifully 
painted, and the rippled water and the ship- 
ping are rendered with great skill and feeling. 
The distant hill on the left, capped—we might 
say clothed—with the heavy gray cloud, is the 
least successful part of the picture, being 
hard in outline and color. From this the eye 
turns to rest on the beautifully painted water, 
or to explore the quaint and picturesque old 
town, whose towers and gables, irregularly 
grouped, cast broken reflections in the water 
that ripples against its feet. By far the 
strongest of Colman’s water-colors, the most 
powerful in depth and breadth of tone, and 
the deepest in feeling, is No. 457, “ Twilight 
near Giliad, Maine.” It is a picture that has 
this quality of nature in it, that it grows upon 
the eye and heart. Many pictures can be 
taken in and estimated at a glance. Their 
_ beauty is all on the surface, and they do not 

improve upon nearer acquaintance. But one 
may find perpetual delight in this picture of 
Colman’s,—in its lovely lines of composition, 
its breadth and purity of tone, and the feel- 
ing of pensive tranquillity that pervades the 
whole. There are several other beautiful 
water-colors by this accomplished artist in 
the exhibition, but the three we have named 
are his best. They are in the Corridor, and 
are well hung. 

William Hart is likewise an artist who 
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should never be allowed to return to oil- 
painting. In precision of touch and general 
facility of handling, he is superior even tc 
Colman, whom he does not equal, however, in 
feeling or imagination. He is a close but not 
servile student of nature, occupying middle 
ground between the precise and hard man- 
nered Pre-Raphaelites and the “ Blotters,” 
whose works, like the earth in chaos, are 
“without form and void.” His touch is firm, 
guided by knowledge and long practice, his 
eye for composition good, and his feeling for 
color at once exquisite and deep. Of his 
eight pictures in the exhibition, the most im- 
portant is No. 490, ““On Grand Nanan, New 
Brunswick.” It is a work of wonderful 
power in the expression of light. The 
luminous qualities of the sky are such as few 
artists can produce. In the same group with 
this picture hang two smaller ones, quite dif- 
ferent from it and each other in composition 
and feeling. One (No. 492) is an autumn 
forest-scene, a piece of most brilliant coloring. 
Nothing could be more lovely than the paint- 
ing of the rocks in the foreground, knee-deep 
in autumn-tinted ferns, or than the passage 
of light just beyond the first group of trees. 
Underneath this picture hangs one totally 
different in feeling and treatment,—No. 491. 
A lovely group of trees, whose roots are 
hidden by a luxuriant growth of fern, occu- 
pies the foreground. Through an open space 
between the gracefully drawn trunks, we 
catch a glimpse of a calmly flowing stream, 
and in the distance, relieved against the deep 
blue of a softly rounded hill, gleams the 
white spire of a village-church. The execu- 
tion of this drawing is refined and delicate. 
Very beautiful is the play of light and shadow 
in the foreground, and the foliage is treated 
with masterly freedom. Hart has, indeed, a 
wonderful mastery of touch in the treatment 
of foliage, combining precision, firmness, and 
delicacy of drawing, with a freedom equal to 
that of the late English artist, J. D. Harding. 
These qualities are displayed to best advan- 
tage, we think, in the large drawing, No. 355, 
called “Autumn in the Maine Woods.” 
Here we have magnificent tree-drawing, and 
the most brilliant effects of autumn-coloring. 
The clump of brambles in the lower right- 
hand corner is painted with great delicacy, 
and there is a wonderful variety of colors in 
the beautifully composed groups of fern in the 
centre. We must mention one other gem, 
No. 346, “‘ The First Snow on the Mountains.” 
The forest is still clad in brilliant foliage, for 
the snow has fallen early, before the sharp 
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October winds have stripped off the leaves, 
and we look across a belt of scarlet and crim- 
son and gold, to the distant crags that show 
dark and grim between the patches of white. 
A dull, leaden sky hangs over all; a cold, 
bluish mist creeps along the water-course in 
the valley, and a feeling cf chilliness and 
desolation pervades the picture. 

Much was expected of the Hills, who, for 
many years, were almost alone in this country 
in their devotion to water-colors; but nei- 
ther father nor son has done himself much 
credit in his contributions to the present ex- 
hibition. John W. Hill sends his usual branch 
of cherries, very truthfully and exquisitely 
painted,—the color and texture of the wood, 
the droop of the fading leaves, and the tempt- 
ing ripeness of the fruit, being rendered with 
a care, skill, and fidelity which can only come 
of long and conscientious study ; but we are 
a little tired of these bits of fruit-painting, 
with their background of blue sky, always of 
the same deep tint, lightened with suggestions 
of white cloud. The landscapes contributed 
to the exhibition by the Hills are not pleas- 
ant to the eye, either in subject or treatment. 
Like Farrer, Newman, and many other artists 
who aim at servile imitation of nature, the 
Hills have a fatal facility at choosing bad or 
uninteresting subjects; and if they happen 
upon a good one, the chances are ten to one 
in favor of its being spoiled in their hands, 
Yet they are artists of great knowledge, and 
possess unusual skill in the use of water- 
colors; and it must be owing to some strange 
mental freak that they so seldom produce 
beautiful landscapes. Their studies of fruits 
are exquisitely finished. 

T. C. Farrer has a number of drawings in 
the exhibition, which are not likely to add to 
his reputation. Every one contains evidence 
that the artist has studied nature, and means 
to paint what he sees; but for one ‘who 
means well he has very hard luck. Take, as 
an example, No. 506, inthe Corridor. From 
a distance the effect is not unpleasing, and 
one is attracted to take a nearer view. Alas, 
the illusion is at.once dispelled, the moment 
one approaches close enough to observe the 
hard, streaky touches, inartistic reminders of 
the brush, that produce the sky, mountain, 
and lake. The drawing on the opposite side 


of the Corridor, No. 463, “Twilight on the 
Hudson River,” is still worse, in color, lines 
of composition, and style of execution. Mr. 
Farrer attempts too much, He should con- 
fine his ambition to subjects within the reach 
of his powers,—peaches, plums, bits of grass, 
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a leaf or two, a single strip of bark with a 
little moss clinging to it. Such things he 
can paint with exquisite delicacy of drawing 
and color; but he cannot, as yet, paint a 
landscape; no, nor even a single tree. He 
tries, we have no doubt, to paint exactly what 
he sees; but to say that he succeeds in doing 
so would be a gross libel upon nature, or a 
very poor compliment to his eyes. 

The Spanish drawings, or rather sketches, 
of Mrs. Murray, are very striking at first sight, 
but soon offend by their incompleteness and 
tricky effects. The appearance of force and 
strength in the coloring of tle figures is soon 
discovered to be an illusion, produced by the 
sketchy and flimsy treatment of the sur- 
rounding objects. She is too fond, also, of 
introducing repulsive types of humanity in 
her compositions, such as the hideous old hag 
in ‘‘ The Cheat Detected,” No. 337. 

We have lingered so long over the pictures 
of Colman and Hart, that we can refer to 
other exhibitors in general terms only. Har- 
ry Fenn contributes several ‘fine drawings; 
his ‘ Toilers of the Sea,” No. 878, is remark- 
able for breadth of effect and transparent 
shadow. R. S. Gifford’s “‘ Deserted Whaler,” 
No. 368, is a strong and manly piece of work, 
rich in imaginative suggestion. J. Smilie’s 
two drawings exhibit great excellence of ex- 
ecution and feeling for color; those of Bel- 
lows are noticeable for attention to detail and 
their finished handling,—his study of an old 
water-wheel, No. 482, is the best of his con- 
tributions. Then there are many spirited 
sketches by Marny ; coast-scenes by Thwaites 
and De Haas; several finished drawings by 
W. L. Thomas, an English artist rising into 
celebrity; tenderly painted landscapes by 
Alexander Dunn ; a fine specimen of Turner’s 
work; an exquisite study of fruit by W. 
Hunt; very delicate studies of wood-growth 
and mosses by Paul Rieman; and —but we 
are rapidly exhausting the catalogue, and 
must stop with only a reference to Boughton’s 
picture called “Pride and Humility,” and to 
the large pictures by Darley. We must 
not, however, forget the many exquisite spe- 
cimens of flower and leaf painting contributed 
to the exhibition by lady-artists. Those by 
Miss Nina Moore are very beautiful in color, 
drawing, and composition. A bunch of water- 
lilies, No. 534, by Miss E. Andrews ; ‘“‘ Sweet 
Peas,” No. 500, by Miss Carrie A. Griswold ; 
“Sumac Leaves,” No. 499, by Mrs. E. M. 
Norton; and the flower-pictures of Miss 
Ellen Robbins, are painted with a tenderness 
and skill worthy of high admiration. 





TABLE-TALK, 


Purnam’s MacazinE certainly owes a word 
of acknowledgment to the many kind friends 
of the Press and in other relations who have 
given so cordial a welcome to the first num- 
ber. It is gratifying to know that whatever 
reception may await our efforts in the future, 
we are assured of this generous encourage- 
ment at the beginning. The Magazine, under 
all circumstances, will endeavor to justify the 
expectation and confidence it has already ex- 
cited and received. 

Of our own performances we will say 
nothing—of these our readers must be the 
judges; but of our motives and intentions 
we would say every thing. Here we desire to 
practise no concealment; but to be fully un- 
derstood. We may fall short of our standard ; 
but the public has a right to know what that 
standard is. Without entering into any pro- 
longed review of what may be required from 
a magazine, it may be sufficient to speak, ina 
word, of two points on which sensitiveness 
will always be manifested: Politics and Re- 
ligion. With regard to the former, we desire 
to state once for all, as a guide to our contrib- 
utors and for the information of our readers, 
that we would, in every case, rise above the 
merely partisan warfare of the day. Tocarry 
on public affairs there must be parties; and 
parties, as a general rule, represent principles, 
But a party is always in danger of falling 
short of or exceeding its proper motives or 
conditions, which must in their turn be mod- 
ified by varying necessities. So the field is 
open for a wide discussion of . duties and 
obligations. In pursuance of these ideas, 
we shall endeavor to find out, by the ef- 
forts of various minds—choosing for our 
contributors writers of worth, ability, and 
station—what is most for the public good; 
and, in striving for this, we may safely let 
Party take care of itself. We shall first ask 
what is desirable to be done ; what the party, 
whichever it may be, intends to do, may 
come afterward. In the words of the 
Hon. John Bigelow, our recent minister to 
France, cited in an appendix to our first num- 
ber, we would desire “‘ to discuss political ques- 
tions from a purely scientific, and not from a 
personal or partisan, point of view,” remem- 
bering that “what is personal in political 
controversies is transient, while the aim 
should be to produce permanent impressions.” 


With regard to Religion: here again we 
desire not to be misunderstood. Nothing 
derogatory to the claims of Christianity as a 
Divine Revelation, nothing justly offensive to 
the Christian world on the score of infidelity 
or immorality, will knowingly be suffered in 
these pages, We would not undermine the 
faith, or attack the cherished convictions, of 
any body of Christians. As regards Infidel- 
ity and Christianity, we are on the side of 
Christianity. We desire to make no unseem- 
ly professions on this subject; but we do de- 
sire to have it understood that we consider 
an implicit assured Christian Literature, in 
no paltry materialism, but in its acknowledged 
spiritual strength, the glory, as at this period 
of the world it is the necessity, of a great 
commonwealth. If this Magazine shall pro- 
mote that end by that means, it will, in the 
judgment of its present conductors, gain its 
best and most honorable title to public sup- 
port. 

It may happen that, in the presentation of 
articles on various subjects, from various 
writers, at different times, in the Magazine, 
there may be some passages which may jar 
upon the feelings, or be at variance with the 
sentiments, of readers whose judgments and 
emotions are to be held in the greatest re- 
spect. But for this, if it happen, there should 
be a generous allowance. Some latitude must 
be given to contributors. There would be 
more lost than gained in subjecting their 
writings to alterations or curtailment in com- 
pliance with too rigid a standard. It would 
require a degree of editorial labor which it 
would be almost impossible to undertake; 
and what is more, few writers of character, 
who are worth calling upon for articles, would 
submit to the annoyance or impertinence. 

With these few remarks at the outset, we 
have only to add further—let the Magazine 
be judged, and judged charitably, by its fruits. 


WE paid two dollars and fifty cents for 4 
Dickens’ ticket—a premium of twenty-five per 
cent. on the original cost—and consoled our- 
selves with the hope that the profit went into 
the pocket of that poor boy who sat out the 
length of a frosty December night, on the 
stone steps of Steinway Hall, patiently await- 
ing the dawn of day for a chance of specu- 
lating in the popularity of Dickens’ Readings. 
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Arriving at the tail-end of an immense 
throng of carriages and people which gath- 
ered from Broadway and all the adjacent 
streets, we entered the hall, and mounted to 
our allotted seat, in the supremest loft, digni- 
fied with the name of the “ Second Balcony.” 

The audience, in number two thousand at 
least, was already seated, showing a ready 
obedience to the command of punctuality so 
emphatically urged in the Dickens advertise- 
meut. We cannot but record our admira- 
tion of such a mass of good-looking and well- 
conducted spectators. The whole two thou- 
sand sat with the quietude and expectancy of 
one man, intent upon the coming event. 
Each person clung to his seat as if he valued 
it in proportion to the difficulty he had in 
getting it, and there was hardly a stir in the 
whole great audience, during the performance, 
beyond what was inevitable in turning over 
the librettos, with which each one seemed pro- 
vided, and in yielding to the emotions appro- 
priate to the occasion. These, however, 
seemed by no means very intense, and we 
observed nothing that indicated any approach 
to the ‘‘ convulsions of laughter” and “‘ melt- 
ing into tears” which we read of in the 
morning paper, but looked upon a remarkably 
unimpassioned audience, for New York, evi- 
dently subdued by the occasion. Curiosity 
was undoubtedly the impelling motive of the 
great majority of the spectators, and to satisfy 
this there was the concentrated attention of 
the eye and ear, to see and hear all that was 
to be seen and heard. Large as was the 
audience, there were but few among it who 
belonged to that class of multitadinous read- 
ers of the works of Dickens. So at least we 
inferred from the constant and close reference 
to the little books so generally diffused, and 
the frequent indications of a want of sympa- 
thy with the most telling points of the per- 
formance. The audience was apparently 
composed for the most part of those people 
of practical respectability who are not ordi- 
narily moved by any literary or other senti- 
ment, cherished for its own sake, but who, 
having the money, never fail to spend it for a 
. sight of the popular curiosity of the hour, 

whether man or monster. 

The “‘ Reading” of Dickens is no doubt about 
as good as such an entertainment can be 
made, which without the usual accessories of 
the stage, the multiplicity of actors, the deeo- 
rations of the scene, the variety of costume, 
and the interludes of music, is at best a dull 
thing. We are quite sure that most of those 
who have once given two hours to a reading 
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do not care to make a further draft upon 
their patience. 

The obviously humorous parts, which were 
in fact the best rendered, seemed to tell most 
with the audience, such as, for example, the 
trial in Pickwick, where the characters and 
scene are drawn with the breadth and easily- 
perceptible grotesquaness of caricature. The 
pathetic portions were much less effective, 
and some of them seemed overdone. The 
howl with which Dickens strives to express 
the horror of poor Smike’s friendlessness, 
struck upon the ear so intensely as to over- 
reach the end proposed, and instead of 
awakening compassion, stirred a gentle ripple 
of smiles upon the face of many, who would 
have burst into laughter had not the per- 
former, by one of his quick transitions, passed 
to the simple narrative, which revealed to the 
audience the fact that tears were the appro- 
priate expression of sympathy with the 
scene. 

We do not doubt that there are many pro- 
fessional actors, supposing that it were possi- 
ble for them to give as thorough a study to 
the parts as their author, who could make 
these Readings as effective as Dickens him- 
self. He, however, by the compass and flexi- 
bility of his voice, which fills the great halk 
without any apparent strain, and changes from 
character to character with wonderful facility 
of transition, shows that he is possessed of 
no mean natural capacity for an actor. 

The whole country seems so thoroughly to 
have caught the prevailing epidemic of curi- 
osity to see and hear the great Dickens, that 
it is now probable that his receipts will reach 
the sum of two hundred thousand dollars. 
This will be a generous compensation for all 
the distinguished English author may have 
lost by the non-existence of an international 
copyright, the very want of which, in the 
case of Dickens, has been no doubt the cause 
of his present immense pecuniary success. 
His name, though his genius would bave been 
undoubtedly widely appreciated in this country 
by the sympathetic, never could have become 
so universally known if it had not been for 
the free trade, which has made his books 
cheap articles of common consumption. We 
must not, however, be suspected of opposition 
to an international copyright, of which, on 
the contrary, we are, and ever have been, ad- 
vocates. Whatever incidental advantage to 
certain interests may be claimed at present, 
we are confident they would be far outweighed, 
even to the same parties, by the full recogni- 
tion of literary as of other property. 











WE willingly afford place to the following 
authoritative communication respecting the 
religious opinions of the poet Halleck, con- 
cerning which there has apparently been 
much misunderstanding. 

Mr. Epitror: In obituary notices of this 
distinguished poet, in journals entitled to re- 
spect, it has been stated that, “during the 
latter part of his life, Mr. Halleck entered the 
cormunion of the Roman Catholic Church.” 
I confidently affirm that this statement is 
erroneous. 

Mr. Halleck returned to this, his native 
town, in 1849, quite enfeebled in health. 
Having been baptized and confirmed in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, he became at 
once a constant and apparently a devout 
attendant on my ministrations, and I regarded 
him as an exemplary parishioner. Soon 
rumors reached my ears that Mr. H. was a 
Romanist. I felt authorized to repel the im- 
putation. Rumors, bowever, have continued 
from that time to the present period, but 
viewing them as without foundation, I have 
always endeavored to deprive them of credi- 
bility; for, among other, the following rea- 
sons, 

Mr. H. uniformly expressed himself as 
much interested in the ministrations of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, which he here 
attended; and no intimation that he dis- 
sented from any sentiment in her Prayer 
Book, or as preached from her pulpit, ever 
eame to my knowledge. Affected, at length, 
with deafness, he abstained from public wor- 
ship. It is not necessary to mention in detail 
the arguments I used in private interviews, in 
reference to his becoming a Communicant, 
and to his continued attendance on the Lord’s 
day services. Though I did not prevail, he 
thanked me warmly for regardinz him asa pa- 
rishioner. While he lived, I continued my vis- 
its in that relationship. On one occasion, he, 
referring to the former constancy of his attend- 
ance on the services of the Church, and to his 
conscientiously abstaining from attendance on 
certain other ministrations, thus decidedly ex- 
pressed his convictions: “Mr. B., I regard 
yours as the only true Church.” This was 
about the time when a biographical article 
was published in a periodical, wherein he was 
represented as a Romanist. 

At another interview, when visiting him, ac- 
companied by a brother clergyman (the Rev. 
Francis T. Russell, Rector of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Ridgefield, Conn.), who was desirous 
of an introduction, Mr. H. was, as usual, very 
affable, and free in the expression of his views 
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of the Christian Faith and the Christian 
Church. After we retired, I remarked to my 
brother that the rumor that Mr. H. was a 
Romanist could have no foundation, for 
his views, just now expressed, were utterly 
irreconcilable with that position. My Rev. 
brother entirely concurred. The circum- 
stances of the interview were made the subject 
of continued conversation between us; and 
before parting, I requested him to bear in 
memory what had transpired, as, not improb- 
ably, a reference thereto might be important 
towards biographical correctness. A letter 
received from the Rev. Mr. .Russell assures 
me of his distinct remembrance of the inter- 
view and of our conversation thereto follow- 
ing. 
Had Mr. H. been a Communicant in the 
Episcopal Church, I am confident that, not- 
withstanding his reasons for general absence 
from public worship, he would have been 
present on Communion days. Romish ser- 
vices are celebrated here at stated periods— 
the chapel being but afew rods from Mr. H.’s 
late residence. Yet he never attended those 
services. Had he been in communion with 
the Church of Rome, even did he not attend 
on her general ministrations, yet her Altar 
service would not have been utterly forsaken. 
The fact that he never attended on any of 
the ministrations of that Church, though cele- 
brated near his very door, is by itself, to my 
mind, conclusive that he was not a Romanist. 

That his attachment and devotion to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church continued un- 
shaken to the close of his life, will further ap- 
pear from the fact, that, on every Lord’s day, 
he not only made the Holy Bible the companion 
of his retirement, but also, habitually and reg- 
ularly as each Sunday came, made the Church 
Prayer Book the guide of his devotional exer- 
cises,—observing the full liturgical arrange- 
ment. This was his course to the closing 
period of his days, the very last Sunday of 
his life witnessing his use of his Prayer Book’s 
cherished services. 

Mr. Halleck’s sister, who enjoyed his ut- 
most confidence, with whom he resided the 
last eighteen years of his life, and to whom I 
am indebted for the information given in the 
last paragraph, avers that her brother was 
not a Romanist, but that he died in the faith 
of Christ, and in the bosom of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. She is very desirous that 
I, as his Pastor, make this effort to counter- 
act erroneous statements, and to rescue his 
memory from perhaps prevalent misappre- 
hension. What is above written, has been 
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submitted to her, and has her entire ap- 
proval. 

Until facts are communicated which’ will 
more than counterbalance the arguments I 
have advanced, historical verity requires the 
record, that our departed friend lived and 
died in the true Catholic faith. 

The funeral services were attended at the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and her office 
for the Burial of the Dead was uttered over 
his grave. Lorenzo T. BENNETT, 

Rector of Christ Church. 

Guilford, Conn., Nov. 27, 1867. 





Tue article on Zhe Talmud in the last 
Quarterly Review, which is attributed to the 
pen of Mr. Emmanuel Deutsch, of the British 
Museum, has attracted much attention from 
scholars and the literary world generally, 
the number in which it is published having 
reached an unprecedented sizth edition, as a 
fresh and animated handling, a pictorial criti- 
cism of a difficult and obscure subject, known 
heretofore, and that apparently imperfectly, 
only to the learned, It is evidence of the 
interest which is now being awakened in 
oriental studies in relation to what may be 
termed the antecedent history of Christianity 
that, as Mr. Deutsch tells us, about a dozen 
editions of “‘ The Talmud” are at this moment 
in press in different parts of Europe. The 
working of this field, a wilderness of the 
knowledge and speculations, the jurisprudence 
and religion, the science and social economy, 
the wisdom and poetry of a thousand years 
of Jewish life, at a most important period 
of its development, he predicts, will for a long 
time to come engage the attention of critical 
inquirers in well-nigh every department of 
archeological study. The specimens of the 
work which he presents, drawn from his 
original investigations, promise the most 
curious revelations for the instruction and 
delight of the public, when it shall be fully 
unmasked and treated, as he treats it in his 
sketch, with rare powers of analysis, in a style 
as far as possible removed from pedantry ; in 
fact, for the first time rendered available to 
the modern world of thought. Much is evi- 
dently to-be learned from it of the working of 
positive institutions and of Jewish society ; 
but more of morality and spiritual life in man- 
ifestations approaching the Gospel light of 
the New Testament. Some of the exhibitions 
of the latter brought forward in ethical pre- 
cepts are among the finest products of the 
oriental mind, “‘ the fountain-light of all our 
day, the master-light of all our seeing.” 


Humanity and spirituality are their most 
observable traits. The writer’s protest 
“against the vulgar notion of the ‘ Jewish 
Sabbath ’ being a thing of grim austerity,” will 
strike many with surprise. If Puritanism is 
driven from that stronghold, it will have to 
sustain alone the odium or applause of. its 
proceedings. The truth is, that the later his- 
tory of Judaism has been very imperfectly 
known, at least to the Christian world ; and 
consequently, in the prevailing ignorance of 
the national character in its progress and re- 
finement, great injustice has been done in 
violently contrasting the Old and New Dis- 
pensations. If Mr. Deutsch’s article is to be 
taken as an earnest of what may be elicited in 
a fuller exhibition of the subject, it is not too 
much to say that many a page of the sermons 
of Christendom, even of to-day, will be ob- 
literated. Without, however, venturing into 
the theological arena, we may certainly anti- 
cipate from these promised new editions of 
the Talmud a great deal that is profitable and 
entertaining ; that it is pleasing to know and 
wise to practise. Here is a humane gloss on 
the old Jewish enactments: “There is an 
almost modern liberality of view regarding 
the ‘ fulfilment of the Law’ itself, expressed 
by such frequent adages as ‘the Scripture 
says: he shall live by them, that means, he 
shall not die through them.’ They shall not 
be made pitfalls or burdens to him, that shall 
make him hate life.” In the chapter of pro- 
verbs which the reviewer has culled from this 
neglected wilderness, there are many very 
striking and beautiful. A spirit of kindness 
runs through them all. For example, ‘No 
man is to be made responsible for words that 
he utters in his grief.” The regard for woman 
anticipates the ages of chivalry. The maxim, 
“Descend a step in choosing a wife; mount 
a step in choosing a friend,” is curious. 





PuitaveEvrata is likely to gain an import- 
ant accession to its periodical literature, in 
Lippincott’s Magazine, the first number of 
which has just made its appearance. It is, 
every way, a credit to the city where it is 
published. We naturally look, in such a 
work, for something of a local flavor, and 
find it in the opening number of a series of 
articles entitled “The Old Slate House,” 
commemorative of a recently perished build- 
ing, occupied in turn by several of the most 
distinguished historic families of the State, 
commencing with that of William Penn. 
The writer is Mr. John Meredith Read, Jr., 
who has family opportunities of no slight 
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importance for the successful pursuit of 
this antiquarian study—for it assumes this 
character in his hands; while in a kindred 
work, his “Memoir of Henry Hudson,” he 
has already proved his capacity for acute 
and diligent research. 

Mr. Tuomas Nast’s exhibition on Broad- 
way, The Grand Caricaturama, as he entitles 
it, is, whatever may be thought of its artistic 
merits—and in a free, dashing way, they are 
certainly considerable—a decided novelty in 
the mixed style of literature and art common 
to these performances. He gives the public 
a series of thirty-three “historical caricature 
paintings,” which are unrolled before the 
spectators with an occasional musical accom- 
paniment and a steady stream of “letter- 
press’? and explanations, in good set phrase 
and elocutionary emphasis, by an accom- 
plished rhetorician on the stage. The sub- 
jects are various, mostly caricatures of Amer- 
ican public characters of the day, figuring 
in scenes of the war, and in the political at- 
titude since: as if the cartoons of Punch, 
with more liberal accessories, were painted 
in color, and put upon the stage. Mr. Nast, 
however, takes a broader and sometimes more 
questionable license of caricature than Punch. 
He would be an invaluable artist in get- 
ting up a Christmas pantomime, or as an 
artistic skirmisher in an electioneering cam- 
paign. He has made a good introduction of 
his humorous art in New York, where he has 
just now many competitors in entertaining 
the public. As he proceeds, however, he 
will find it necessary to remove old scenes, 
and substitute new, to keep pace with the 
altered phases of political life. To be effect- 
ive, such an exhibition must occasionally hit 
hard; but there are bounds even to the 
license of caricature, and it should be re- 
membered that it is the quality of genuine 


* humior to amuse without offence. 


A Lapy correspondent furnishes us from 
memory with the following verses of a Christ- 
mas Carol once printed by the Rev. Dr. 
Hawks for distribution to the children of his 
Sunday School, of St. Thomas’, in this city. 
The authorship is not known. Can any of 
our readers supply it, or refer us to any ap- 
pearance of the entire poem in print? There 
were other poems, written by Dr. Hawks for 
the Christmas celebrations of the young 
people of his flock, which we may hereafter 
revive for our readers. 
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Hark! hark ! how the old church bell 
Throws its cheerful notes on the cold, clear air, 
— its summons 0’ er hill and through deli, 
Calling young and old to the house of prayer. 


Crisply the snow crackles under our feet ; 
Yonder old tower in wreaths is drest, 

And the frozen diamonds, spread like a sheet, 
Form a queenly mantle for earth’s old breast. 


And why to the house of prayer to-day ? 
Is it not better without, in the light 
Ofthe —- sun, whose golden ray 
Is making the beautiful lendecape so bright ? 


Ah, no, there’s a warmer sun within 

The frozen to eheer, and the blinded to bless ; ; 
A light for the nitent laden with sin, 

And it comes from the Sun of Righteousness. 


Shepherds of old upon ng we aed lain 
eard angel minstrelsy singin ve, 
Glory to God—’twas thus rang the o—_ 
Good-will te man : the message is Love.’ 


To the house of 2 ap then ; ’tis there to-day 
The Church bids us all, on bended knee, 
to bow and fervently y say, 
be fer Christ, Holy Father, to Thee. 


Her Thanks be for Christ, let our children cry, 
be for Christ from their parents? fall, 
Thanks be for Christ shall the aged reply, 
Thanks be for Christ—is the watchword of all. 


Thumb! 
T 


While speaking of Dr. Hawks, we may add 
that in the notice of his literary labors in our 
last number, the name of the Rev. Dr. C. 8. 
Henry should have been associated with that 
of Dr. Hawks in the conduct of the Vew York 
Review. We understand, indeed, that the 
work was originally projected, and mainly edit- 
ed by Dr. Henry, Dr. Hawks lending it the aid 
of several vigorous articles and his influence 
in the city and country. 


A LETTER from the wife of Bayarp Tay Lor, 
dated Florence, informs us of the serious ill- 
ness of her husband at that place, of a fever 
produced by malaria, from which he is new 
happily recovering. Mr. Taylor will shortly 
commence his contributions to Purnam’s 

* MaGazine. 

We are pleased, also, to learn from the 
Hon. Gzorcz P. Marsu and the Hon. J. Lo- 
THROP MoTLey, in letters from the same city, 
that we may enroll their names in our list of 
contributors. 


Tus next number of the Magazine will 
contain the promised article by the Rev. Dr. 
Horace Bushnell, ‘‘Science and Religion; ” 
to be followed, in the succeeding number, by 
a paper on “ History and its Philosophy,” by 
the Rev. Dr. C. S. Henry. 

The second number of the series of papers, 
“ Jewels of the Deep,” by Professor Schele 
de Vere, will also appear in the March num- 
ber. 





